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Preface 



The regional research mechanism provided the opportunity to follow population samples from several 
geographic sections of the Southern Region, This approach permitted a much larger sample and allowed 
the collection of much more important data than would have been possible otherwise. The three projects 
on which this bulletin is based were conducted in seVeh Southern states over a ten-year period. The first 
project (S-63), "Influences on Occupational Goals of Young People From Three Subcultures in the South" 
was the baseline study. Data were obtained in 1969 from 1,503 fifth- and sixth -grade chldrea (aged 11-13 
years) and their mothers in threa low-income subcultures — rural white Appalachians, rural blacky and 
inner-city urban blacks — plus a small sample of poor urban whites in one state. 

In 1975, six years after the baseline study, the youth (now aged 16 to 19 years and typically in the last 
two years of high school) and a suhsample of the mothers were again interviewed* This time we reached 
about three-fourths of the original sample in six of the seven states. During this phase new samples of 
fifth- and sixth-graders in the same or comparable schools were obtained. The 1975 phase was an interim 
project in prepartien for the next regional effort which provided the longitudinal foclia hi 1979 a follow-up 
was initiated through prqject S-126, "Career Projections and Attainments of Low-Income Youth- Changes 
Over Time/' in which an attempt was made through a mailed survey to reeontaet all the members of the 
1969 baseline sample, A total of 844 questionnaires was secured. 

The longitudinal nature of the data base means that the educations! and occupational information 
gathered an the same children at grade school age, high school age* and young adulthood can be used 
to trace the developmental transition of youth and hdw this related to their initial achievments in the 
world beyond high school, This is one of the few longitudinal data bases that includes information from 
roughly equal numbers of males and females, blacks and whites, which were collected oyer a ten-year period 
beginning when members of the sample were at an unusually young age iri comparison to the typical 
studies of the 1960 % It provides extension opportunities for the longitudinal study of the developmental 
goal attainment process of low-income youth; 

Following the publication of this bulletin, numerous journal and station publications based on either 
pooled regional data, individual station data, or ancillary studies will be forthcoming. Moat of the 
publications will be based upon methods outlined in this bulletin^ Therefore, this publication was planned 
to serve as a reference source for future investigations from the longitudinal data base. 
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On the Way to Adulthood: 
Changes and Cciitinuities in Life Plans 
Of Low-Income Southern %uth 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

by 

Sarah M. Shoffner 



"What are you going to do when you grow up?" "I'm going to be,*, a " 
Frequently, these phrases are heard during the child and teen years as 
young people grapple with the educational-occupational choice-decision 
making process on the way to adulthood, Although much research has been 
done on the status projections (a term that refers to occupational and 
educational aspirations and expectations) for the high school and young 
adult years, little has been done to study the changes and continuities in 
the life planr of youth from fifth grade through the years beyond high 
school. When compared to traditional research on the career attainment 
process, the projects on which this report is based represent a thrust in 
several new directions, Since 1967 these research efforts focused specif- 
ically on low-income youth from deprived groups, Starting with consi- 
derably younger children, the research procedures included interviewing 
the children's mothers, experimenting with social intervention in the 
career process, and following the sample members over a period of time 
during which two reinterview waves were carried out* This process enabled 
longitudinal analysis and indepth study of the developmental goal 
attainment process. 



Nature and Focus of the Research 

Underlying the youth status projections research is the implicit 
assumption that aspirations and expectations are predictive, in some 
degree, of actual attainment in adult life and that there is a patterned 
status attainment process which begins in childhood and might be subject 
to social intervention if we understood it better (Haller and Miller, 
1963), However, there have been few longitudinal studies which have 
tested the relation of aspiration to attainment, and the process has 
mostly been inferred from one-time studies (Kuvlesky and Sealer, 1967; 
Kuvlesky, 1969), Of course there is a theoretical basts for assuming a 
link between projections and attainment, in the contention of McClelland 
(1953) and others that aspiration is an essential component in a person's 
motivation to achieve, operating somewhat like a self-fulfilling prophecy, 
This is buttressed by functional theory that sees division of labor and 
varying status levels as necessary and desirable and the aspiration- 
attainment process as a functional Si sorting out" to fill necessary ^tatus- 
rples (Davis and Moore, 1945), On the other hand there is Merton's theory 

Parts from Coleman, A, L, Status projections of low^income youth in 
the U,S,A,i Changes over time and a look to the future . Paper prepared 
for the Fourth World Congress of Rural Sociology. 
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of anomie or deviance deriving from the gap between societal expectations 
and one's means to achieve them (Merton, 1957). 

Most of the research on states projections has been carried out 
during a period when the communications and civil rights revolutions have 
been lessening the isolation of rural and deprived people and increasingly 
immersing the youth of these groups in national norms and lifestyles. 
This has presumably enhanced self-concepts, broadened horizons, and raised 
expectations among them. These societal changes, plus the normal time lag 
between data collection and analysis and publication, have made It diffi- 
cult to cumulate and codify the findings of the disparate studies and in 
the case of the few longitudinal studies, to tell how much change over 
time is due to the maturation of youth and how much societal changes are 
reflected during the period. 

Until a few years ago most of the status projection and attainment 
research by rural sociologists was concentrated in the Midwestern states 
and involved mainly white middle-class high school students. Because of 
ths nature of the rural Midwestern population few blacks or poverty- 
stricken youth were included, and when the sample consisted of youth in 
the later years of high school some of the more deprived youth were 
automatically excluded because they were no longer in school. Moreover, 
most of the studies focused largely or entirely on boys, on the implicit 
assumption that careers and status attainment are more important for 
males, or that the status of females is determined by that of their 
husbands - 

Ir, the last 20 years, career research has spread to the South and 
other regions and other categories of youth have been included. The 
studies described in this bulletin are different in a number of respects 
from most of the earlier studies and may help fill in some of the gaps in 
our knowledge. The studies were planned and conducted by sociologists and 
child development specialists in seven Southern states. 



Longitudinal Nature of the Projects 

The first project (S-63), "influences on Occupational Goals of Young 
People From Three Subcultures in the South", was the baseline study in 
which data were obtained in 1969 from 1,503 fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 
dren (aged 11-13 years) and their mothers in three low-income subcul- 
tures—rural white Appalachians, rural blacks, and inner-city urban 
blacks— plus a small sample of poor urban whites in one state. As a part 
of this first project, an experimental phase was carried out in 1971, in 
which subsamplep of mothers in each of the states were involved in a* 
series of lesson-discussions on helping their children with career plan- 
ning, with before and after reinterviews of both mothers and children to 
see if any change in career knowledge, attitudes, or practices had been 
effected. 

In 1975, six years after the baseline study, the youth and a sub- 
sample of the mothers were again interviewed, reaching about three-fourths 
of the original sample in six of the seven states. At this time the youth 
were aged 16 to 19 years and typically In the last two years of high 
school, though some had graduated and substantial numbers had dropped out 
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before high school graduation. Even though one state's sample of 2X0 
subjects was not recontacted, interviews were available from 946 of the 
original sample, During this phase new samples of fifth- and sixth- 
graders in the same or comparable schools were obtained* Thiss provided 
the basis for studying two kinds of changes : societal changes as re- 
flected in the comparative responses of children of the same age and 
socioaconomic status at two times, and the combination of raaturational and 
societal change as reflected in the answers of the same youth six years 
apart* The 1975 phase was an interim project in preparation for the next 
regional effort which provided the longitudinal focus, 

In 1979 a follow-up was initiated through project 5-126, "Career 
Projections and Attainments of Low-Income Youth: Changes Over Time," in 
which an attempt was made through a mail survey to recontact all the 
members of the 1969 baseline sample, Only 946 respondents had been recon- 
tacted in 1975s it was believed, however, that a portion of the original 
group could be recontacted in 1979, An attempt was made through a track- 
ing process to locate as many of the original respondents as possible* 
Based on a potential sample of 1,291, a total of 544 questionnaires was 
secured for a 42% reponse rate. 

Unlike most of the status projection and attainment research previ- 
ously conducted primarily with Midwestern, white middle^class male high 
school students, this study focused specifically on youth from three low- 
income subcultures in seven of the Southern states. Respondents were 
questioned at an unusually early age in comparison to the typical studies 
of the 1960 f s, For these reasons, the large and unique data base devel- 
oped in 8=63 and 3=126 is well suited for addressing issues related to 
occupational goals and attainment over time. The longitudinal nature 
means that the educational and occupational information gathered on the 
same children at grade school age, high school age, and young adulthood 
can be used to trace the developmental transition of youth and how this 
related to their initial achievements in the world beyond high school, 
This is one of the few longitudinal data base^s that has included informa- 
tion from roughly equal numbers of males and females, blacks and whites, 
which were collected over a ten-year period beginning when the sample were 
fifth and sixth graders, It provides extensive opportunities for longi= 
tudinal analyses in the study of the developmental goal attainment 
process. 



Summary of Baseline Findings 

The research reported in later chapters of this bulletin focuses on 
some of the changes which occurred in the life plans of the sample over 
the ten-year span. Several comparisons are made between grade school and 
high school with the major emphasis being placed on the young adult years* 
In order to balance the focus on nspirations and attainment and to provide 
the reader with a baseline knowledge of the results of the initial study, 
some of the major findings from the first project are summarized briefly 
below* 

The overall research questions guiding the baseline study could best 
be stated as follows: What is the level and nature of ambition and 
motivation to achieve among youth in these low-income subcultures? What 
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factors are related to varying degrees of ambition, and to what extent may 
children's career thinking and planning be influenced by group sessions 
with their mothers? 

Occupational aspirations of the 1,503 deprived youth were about as 
high as those of other youth from all levels of living, Thus s being 
deprived did not seem to markedly depress aspirations. Similarly, more 
than half the children aspired to education beyond high school level* 
Boys and girls were dissimilar in occupational aspirations in that bays 
gave a wider range than did the girls, Rural youth had significantly 
lower aspirations than did urban youth, Girls planned to achieve higher 
educational levels than did boys, 

Mothers tended to project lower aspirations than did their offspring* 
however, both mothers and children were oriented toward professional, 
technical, or managerial level careers, Mothers tended to project higher 
occupational aspirations for sons and lower educational aspirations for 
daughters* 

There was a higher agreement for mothers than for children between 
projected occupational and educational status, especially for boys. This 
may be due to the specific occupations most often mentioned by mothers as 
they differed from those named by their sons, The mothers favored 
** teacher^ , "doctor", and "engineer", whereas the boys more often favored 
"athlete", "policeman", or "race driver", Mothers and their daughters 
both named "nurse", "teacher", and 'secretary" most often* 

Studies by multiple regression nechods of the relationships between 
status projections of the child and numerous other variables showed dif- 
ferent paths of influence for occupational and educational projections- 
Mother^ occupational projections for child, mother's behavioral values 
for child, and child's reports of talks with parents about plans were the 
factors having direct effects on the child's occupational projection, 
Socio-economic background and measured intelligence has relatively modest 
indirect effects which were mediated by mother's occupational status 
projections for the child* The child's educational status projection, on 
the other hand, was dependent upon direct effects from the child's academ- 
ic motivation, child's measured intelligence, and mother's educational 
status projection, Relatively pronounced indirect effects from child's 
self-concept, mother's child-rearing behavior, child's measured intelli- 
gence ? and socioeconomic background were mediated by child's academic 
motivation and mother's educational status projection for the child* More 
detailed findings concerning the interrelationships of the study variables 
follow* 

Mother's achievement motivation had an indirect effect on the child's 
aspirations* Mother's achievement strivings seemed to work their way 
through a demanding and loving approach to child rearing for sons and 
through the vision of an ideal child as one who has character. Also, the 
mother's values as indicated by her anoraie scores were only spuriously 
related to the educational and occupational status projections of her 
children* 

The children's perceptions of the behavior of their mother toward 
them, her goals for them to be outgoing persons and to have character, and 
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the extent of mother-child coramun tea t ion were analyzed for relationships 
with the child's aspirations. (Child-rearing practices were measured by 
the children ' s answers to the Bronf oubrenner Parent Behavior (BPB) scale. 
Questions were included on mo the r-ehild communication. ) The mother* s 
behavior, as perceived by the child, affected the child's educational 
aspirations through the influence of her behavior on the child's self- 
concept- Loving and demanding behavior on the part of the mother influ- 
enced the child's self-concept positively while punishing behavior had a 
negative effect. Degree of communication also had an influence on self- 
concept but this played a lesser role. The mother's I, it was also 
related to the child's academic motivation and to parent-child discussions 
about future plcms . The mothers goals for an outgoing child with char- 
acter directly influenced the child's occupational projections. 

Family characteristics such as household size, no husband, being on 
welfare, the mother's age and social participation, exposure to the out- 
side world, voter participation, and educational and occupational levels 
of parents showed relatively little influence on the child's aspirations. 
Yet, background or family characteristics rather strongly influenced the 
mother's educational projections for their children, particularly for 
girls. It also influenced their occupational projections for their sons 
but not for their daughters, possibly because of the narrow range of 
occupations which mothers foresaw for their daughters. These influences 
of family background scores seemed consistent with the often-noted tenden- 
cy for a certain amount of inter-gene national transmission of relative 
socio-economic status even in such an open and merit-oriented society as 
the United States* 

Household size had an influence in some sub-cultural groups. There 
was fairly strong negative influence on the occupational status projec- 
tions of urban black boys and on the educational projections of urban 
black girls, but it is not clear why these groups— and only these groups- 
should be so affected. The feeling that a large household makes college 
attendance less likely was somewhat widespread among the subjects, es- 
pecially the mothers. Age of the mother had a rather strong positive 
influence on the mother's achievement values among rural white mothers 
only. 

Being on welfare exerted considerably more influence on other vari- 
ables among rural whites than among the blacks and was greater for girls 
and their mothers than for boys and their mothers. This may have been due 
to the fact that there were more blacks than whites on welfare and there- 
fore possibly less stigma attached to it by the blacks. Being on welfare 
was negatively related to the mothers' achievement values among rural 
whites and had a weak relationship for black subjects. Mothers receiving 
welfare had higher anomie scores than did non-recipients. Welfare status, 
in general, depressed educational and occupational projections. 

Lack of husband in the home, most frequently reported amcug the urban 
blacks, had no "across the board" influence on any of the variables in- 
cluding the aspirations of the subjects. The girl's occupational-expecta- 
tions were elevated in the mother-only households. This suggests that 
greater interest in the work world may develop in girls who see their 
mothers having to manage alone. 



The subjects completed the Ctis-Lennon Mental Ability Test, a scho- 
lastic aptitude test and the scores were used to analyze relationships 
with aspirations, TQ scores were directly related Co the children's 
educational aspirations in most groups but to occupational goals only in 
the urban setting. TQ was positively related to the mothers* aspirations 
for both the educational and occupational future for their children and 
mother s aspirations for their offspring in turn strongly Influenced the 
children's goals. 

Self-concept Is suspected of having a spurious relationship with 
occupational status projections due to the reduction In the partial 
regression coefficient as family characteristics are Included as addi- 
tional independent variables. These findings tended to dispute theories 
which explain the origin of occupational status projections in terms of 
more generalized personality characteristics supportive of status striv- 
ings such as self-concept. For children of this age and sub-cultural 
background, such apparent correlations may be explained by the presence of 
more common basic causes. Further analyses suggested that self-concept 
tended to be raised by attention from mother to child such as shown by 
loving and demanding aspects of child-rearing and constructive communica- 
tion. A raised self-concept tended to stimulate the child's academic 
interests while the child's liking of academic activities tended to 
elevate his educational status projections. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
edited by 
Sarah M. Shoffner 



Educational and occupational pursuits, the influence of particular 
significant others, and satisfaction with chosen roles are prominent 
aspects in the life plans of rural youth, Much of the early literature on 
career status projections and the occupational choice process was written 
by sociologists who studied white, middle-class high school males in mid- 
western states. More recently, investigators from various disciplines have 
studied minority groups, females, and youth from low-income families, but 
there have bean few longitudinal studies of any of these populations. This 
report represents such an attempt, and the chapters which follow include 
findings and discussions about changes and continuities in the plans of a 
sample of Southern youth who were studied over a ten-year period. 

The review of literature that follows includes highlights of prominent 
studies related to the longitudinal project. These topics are included: 
aspirations and expectations, career studies, and rural youth- the occupa- 
tional choice process; gender-typing of occupational aspirations; educa- 
tional goals; the role of significant others • and satisfaction with life 
conditions. The references appear at the end of each section. 



Aspirations and Expectations* 

The achievement theme espoused in this country implies the doctrine of 
the American dream," Although it was previously believed that aspirations 
of low-income groups needed to be raised, currently soma investigators 
believe that limited achievements of the disadvantaged are primarily the 
result of limited opportunities and lack of job knowledge, not limited 
1974) lt±0nfJ ^ S ° Utharn Re 8 lonal Technical Committee for Family Life, 1973, 

Definitional controversies euist in the literature in reference to 
aspirations and expectations. Differentiation in terms of "idealistic" 
and "realistic" may be too simplistic. Several investigators, notably 
Haller (1968), have come to the conclusion that both aspirations and 
expectations are within the ideal realm. Aspirations represent the extent 
of assimilation of cultural values, while expectations indicate the extent 
to which cultural values are modified by perception of expectations of 
significant others or by perception of barriers to the attainment of the 
idealized status. Expectations may not necessarily be more realistic. 



Contributors indicated in each section of the review of literature, 

♦Contributor! Lois E. Southworth. Parts from Kuipers, J. L.» Southworth, 
L. E», & Reed, H. M. (1979;. Occupational and educational goals of rural 
Appalachian children and their mothffsT Knoxville: ^The University of J 
Tennessee, Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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One purpose of longitudinal investigation is to determine the extent 
to which status projections lead to planning arid attainment , particularly 
for loir-income youth and their parents. Ginsberg, Glnsburg, Axelrad, & 
Harms (1951) and Super (1953) proposed that in occupational choice persons 
progress through stages of fantasy, tentativeuess, and realism. These were 
Sfeen as corresponding to life stages of preadoleseence, early adolescence , 
and early adulthood* But one of the problems brought out by attempts to 
confirm this developmental theory, and other theories of vocational choice, 
is the lack of appropriate mechanisms for communicating occupational 
knowledge - 

Most research in the past dealing with the occupational choice process 
and ultimate career choices has been concerned primarily with high school 
boys (e.g., Baehman, Green, & Wlrtanen, 1971). However, a recent study 
that included both sexes (Gallup Youth Survey, 1977) found that 721 of the 
teenagers intended to go to college. Although 70% of the boys planned to 
go to college, the top career choices were traditional blue-collar trades 
such as mechanic, carpenter, electrician and plumber. Engineering was 
second, the legal profession third, teaching fourth, and professional 
athlete fifth. For females, secretary was first, teacher second, nurse 
third, other medical fourth, and veterinarian fifth. Gallup stated that 
the findings underscored the general lack of serious attention given to the 
important decisions young people make about their careers, as well as the 
absence of information about the training and abilities required, rewards 
offered, and competition for various jobs and professions. 

Kelso (1975) found that anticipated stage of leaving school was 
significantly related to realism of vocational choices ; Lhat IQ exercised 
a complicated mediating effect on both vocational-choice attitude and 
realism, and that in general both attitude and realism were linearly 
related to anticipated grade of leaving school, This largely confirms 
GiMberg f s theory of linearity of the vocational development process But 
Kelso emphasized the need for further research on factors likely to be 
associated with atypical or discontinuous patterns of vocational develop- 
ment, such as socioeconomic level and parental work history. 

In a review of the literature of the disadvantages rural youth experi- 
ence, Edington (1970) concluded that college and occupational aspirations 
of rural youth were lower, that they had more trouble getting a permanent 
job, and that their jobs were not as skilled or highly paid as those of 
non-rural youth. In the rural environment the range of occupational types 
was limited and few white collar jobs were represented. Thus, the youth 
from rural areas did not develop attitudes, desire, or motivation to 
achieve occupational success in white collar jobs, Varied findings on 
educational aspirations of farm youth were attributed to differences in 
socioeconomic levels of farmers in different sections of the country. In 
some rural areas there was a lack of emphasis on formal education and youth 
did not hold education as a dominant value. Also, adequate occupational 
information, counseling, &npropriate technical-vocational training, and 
other needed services (BaumSaier, Derr, & Gage, 1973 i Schwarzweller , 1976 % 
Sever insonf 1967; Sher, 1978) to stimulate the youth are often lacking in 
rural schools. Oftentimes these schools cannot afford to provide such 
services, particularly when such programs continue to be financed mainly by 
local property taxes which may provide an inadequate source of revenue/ 
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In a study of rural Appalachian young people, girls and their rantWs 
tended to name the traditional employment options of teacher nurse and 
secretary, Forty-six percent of the boys and 67% of the girls aspired to 
professional-technical employment although inly 15% of the civilian nation- 
al labor force held employment in this category (Southworth & Kuipers, 
1976), Many low-income families recognize the importance of training and/ 
or higher education, However, they also believe they d > not have much con- 
trol over circumstances that allow them to provide such opportunities 
(Nelsen & Frost, 1971; Stevic & Uhlig, 7967), Thus, there has been in- 
creasing interest in measuring aspects of resignation and anomie in low- 
income rural families and the resulting implications for social action 
endeavors (Alix & Lautz, 1971} Polansky, Borgman, & Salx, 1972). 

To summarize, most young people— independent of socioeconomic factors 
and education— probably pass through career developmental stages of fanta- 
sy, tentativeness , and realism based on correcting experiences. However 
one important correcting experience may be geographical location in that' 
studies reviewed here indicated that industrialization related positively 
to higher education and white collar professions. Where economic oppor- 
tunities are limited, as in rural Appalachia, expectations are depressed 
even though reports of aspirations of elementary and high school youth 
reflect the larger cultural values for education and professional careers. 
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Occupational Choice process* 

The occupational choice process has been the focus of considerable 
attention, initially from sociologists, and more recently from researchers 
from a wide range of disciplines who have focused on such diverse popula- 
tions as minority groups, females and youth, especially from low-income 
families. Few however, have studied any of these populations longitudinally. 

In a highly technological society such as the United States where 
occupational specialisation is the rule rather than the exception, occupa- 
tional choice has become an Increasingly complicated and crucial decision. 
With over 20,000 occupations listed in the Dictionary of Occupational Ti- 
ties, the occupational choice process for American youth, who must balance 

^Contributors t Sarah M. Shoffner, M. Cynthia Farris, and Edward 
J* Turner 
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the myriad of choices with personal and environmental limitations, presents 
a formidable hurdle in their developmental process. For most, the choice 
of an occupation is the difference between satisfaction and frustration 
experienced in adult years. 

Kuvleaky and Bealer (1966) established what thay considered an accu- 
rate definition for the occupational choice process which was considered to 
include an individual's aspirations. A conceptual distinction was made 
between aspirations and expectations. Expectations signified the indi- 
vidual s probable attainment; whereas, aspirations referred to the psycho- 
logical preferences or desires an individual has concerning work status. 
Aspiration is composed of two main components; orientation toward some 
social object and evaluation of the goal object itself. Generally, the 
orienting element can be distinguished from the goal object on the basis of 
strength or desire for a specific goal. 

It should be noted that factors such as race, sex, economic circum- 
stances and family background are considered outside the realm of an indi- 
vidual s control and are differentiated from psychological preferences. 
Aspiration itself is not an efficient predictor of eventual attainment 
(Kuvleaky and Bealer, 1966). However, the importance of eoneaptuallaing 
occupational choice in terms of aspiration may provide a clearer explana- 
tion for variations in attainment over time. Over the course of their 
development, individuals change their occupational goals (Ginzberg Gins- 
burg, Axelrad & Henna, 19.51). The direction of change has generally pro- 
ceeded in a downward direction. Using Kuvleaky and Bealer' s definition 
the changes that occur in occupational choice may only be the difference in 
desire for specific attainment and not necessarily a lowering of the value 
of the goal object. 

Ginzberg et al. (1951) and Super (1937) have proposed theories of 
occupational choice which have focused on the total developmental process 
of an individual. Both theories proposed that an individual moves through 
three stages of occupational choice—fantasy, tentativeness and realism— 
that correspond with life stages of preadolescence , adolescence and adult- 
hood. Ginzberg et al. identified four major areas which influence occupa- 
tional choice: (a) social and economic, (b) educational, (e) emotional 
needs and desires, and (d) individual values. 

Using Ginzberg' s developmental framework. Super (1953) identified a 
number of important psychological variables that influence the attainment 
process. Although an emphasis was on self-concept, other variables such as 
IQ, value orientation and structural or fixed variables were included. By 
enlarging the focus r>f occupational choice over the entire life span of the 
individual, Super suggested a continuous process rather than a final utage 
in occupational development. 

A major step in the identification of variables influencing the choice 
process and model building for prediction, was the work of Blau and Duncan 
(1967). in contrast to Ginzberg's and Super's emphasis on social-psycho- 
logical factors as major components influencing the occupational choice 
process to the exclusion of structural variables, Blau and Duncan focused 
on structural variables only. Further investigation of occupational 
choices has suggested that modeling, in terms of predicting and delineating 
variables that influence the choice process is actually a combination of 
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social psychological factors and structural elements (Halls 1979| Kuvlesky, 
1970; Slocum, 1966), 



Most individuals seem to share a general consensus about prestige 
levels of occupations- The differences in attainment that do appear to 
exist between socioeconomic classes are assumed to be the consequence of 
structural and social-psychological barriers to attainment. Realizing that 
structural and social^psyehologieai factors *nay have variable influence 
over time (Blau & Duncan , 1967| Sewell et al., 1969; Baekman, 0 f Malley, & 
Johnston, 1978), an important emphasis in this project wss to determine how 
major predictor variables changed over time in their influence on 
occupational goals - 
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fl^gndar-Typed Occupational Aspirations* 



In Ararrican sGettiety> there is a pronounced gender-typing of occupa- 
tions with the resuZJLt: that most people "know" which jobs are feminine, 
whLch are masculine & and which may appropriately ba filled by either man or 
woaen» Gender^typic^g is reflected in occupational choices and preferences 
beg inning early in &ifSi Papalia and Tannent (1975) found that the occupa- 
tional preferences c^f prischoole*rs were highly gender-specific. Hewitt 
(1975) found that ge^mder- typing of occupations was prevale: fmong six- 
yea^-oldSj whereas ^^iegel (1973> discovered pronounced gender-typing in the 
occupational ehoice^^ of iecond-gx-ade boys and girls- Gender-typing of 
occupations has be#t^3. found among older children and adults as wall. Frye 
and Bietz (1973) tow -nd that nintfc graders responded in a gander/— specif ic 
aatuiir tc the occuf^mtional roles of women; Dunne (1980) found gander-typing 
of occupations In # study of the* aspirations of r ral high school students 
and Albrecht (1976) found the same phenomenon among college students* 
Brlto and Jusenius CI 1978) studied women aged 14 to 24 years of age and 
asked what they plur^nad to be doing at age 35. The vast majority of women 
saw themselves in f^^min;lne jobs- In a random sample of Utah adults (Al- 
brecht , Bahr, & ChadAwiek, 1977) dfrom 60 to 75% of the respondents agreed 
that certain jobs Wtere luitable for men only and others were suitable for 
wota-en only# Gender^— typing of occupations thus begins early in life and 
persists through adi»ithood. The pervasive nature of this phenomenon per- 
haps accounted for teiarr's (1975) finding that such typings resist change 
despite direct effor^ts to correct t: themi 

Despite the per— vaslve nature of gender-typing of occupations, differ- 
ences have been foun^d with regard to the degree of such typing. This means 
that wa cannot be iimra that a specific category of the population gender- 
types to the same demgraa as does some other category* In addition! re- 
search findings on d_i£firences In gender-typing of occupations are not 
always consistent* Shlnar (19755* for example, concluded that males and 
females agree on whilLeh occupations are masculine and which are feminine, 
while Albraeht et al_« (1977) and Dunne (1980) found less gender— typing 
among woman than Q^an. Social ciass differences have been reported by 
Albraeht at al* (197Z7) and Brito and Jusenius (1978), with the higher the 
social class or edue^ational level the less the gender— typing of occupa- 
tions. This is cons^i stent with the findings of several studies that the 
higfa^r the status a&: yirational l«vels of young people the lower is their 
tendency to gender^t^ype occupations (Albrecht et al., 1977* Dunne, 1980; 
Sibtoison ? 1974). 

Several studies hava found that the tendency to gender-typa occupa- 
tions decreases with aga> at least when dealing with children arid adoles- 
cents (Albrecht et a^l., 1977; Garrett, Ein, & Treiman, 1977; Shepard & 
Hiss, 1975; Umstoft, 3,980)* When dealing with occupational choices, how^ 
everr, the shifts in ^occupational aspirations have been found to be in the 
directions of both n^alei and females moving toward M gender-appropriate H 
occupations* Pinall^^ p there Is some evidence of a i-eduction in the tenden^ 
cy to gander^type ocacupations. Ditkoff (1970) found that contemporary 
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adolescents showed less agreement with gender-specific statements concern- 
Ing women's occupational roles than did a comparable sample of adolescents 
studied five years earlier* 



The literature that has been reviewed has dealt with two general types 
of research on gender-typing of occupations; one was concerned with atti- 
tudes towards occupations, typically measured by expressions of which jobs 
are considered masculine and which feminine. A second type was concerned 
with the degree of gender-typing reflected in the occupational choices of 
young people. Both types of research have found that occupational gender- 
typing is prevalent in American society and, at the same time, that there 
are differences within society with regard to such typing. The pervasive 
nature of occupational gender-typing constitutes a restriction on the 
occupational choices of young women. 

Related to women 1 s preferences for gender-appropriate jobs is the 
tendency for girls and young women to limit their choices to a narrow range 
of jobs* A number of studies have found that girls typically aspire to a 
small number of occupations while boys choose from a wider variety of jobs 
(Douvan a Adelson, 1966; Marini & Greenberger, 1978; Sewell 8 Orenstein, 
1964)* Indeed, four specific occupations, nurse, teacher, secretary, and 
social worker, have been found to dominate the occupational choices of 
girls. In a study of second graders, Seigel (1973) found that 70% of the 
girls said they wanted to become a nurse or a teacher while the boys in the 
same class chose from among 20 different occupations* prediger, Roth, and 
Nolfch (1974) made a nationwide study of eleventh graders and found that 
more than half of the girls chose jobs that fell into three job categories: 
ed-ucation and social services, nursing and human care, and clerical- 
secretarial. In a study of young Southern, white women, Falk and Salter 
(1978) found that 60% of them foresaw themselves in the occupations of 
nurse, school teacher, stenographer, or beautician. Brito and Jusenius 
(1978) studied the occupational choices of young women who expected to be 
working at age 35. Among the white women who had attended college or 
planned to do so, 60% wanted employment in three areas t teaching, health 
services, and clerical work. Among those who did not intend to go to 
college, one in three of those who anticipated working at age 35 expected 
to be a clerical worker. 

There is thus considerable evidence that girls and women make their 
occupational choices from a narrow range of occupations and that they tend 
to name gender-appropriate jobs. Clearly, there is need for a study that 
seeks to explain how such occupational attitudes are acquired. 
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Educational Goals, Aspirations » Expectations and Attainment* 

The importance of education in the occupational process has bean 
substantiated in a number of studies (Bachmanj O'Mally , & Johnson, 1978; 
Blau & Duncan, 1967; Jencks et al., 1972; Jencks et al., 1979; Sewell, 
Haller & Fortes 1969)* In our society, education is an important factor 
in upward social mobility, because spending time in school instills atti^ 
tudes and behaviors which ar« valued by employers - Consequently, occupa^ 
tional attainment is usually a reflection of prior educational achievement 
(Blau & Duncan, 1967; Jencks et al., 1972; Jencks et al., 1979). 

When used as an independent variable in research models, education 
has been identified as a major predictor of subsequent occupational 
attainment (Bachman et al., 1978; Blau & Duncan, 1967)* The logic for 
this direct relationship includes the recognition that many occupational 
roles have educational prerequisites* Another explanation may be that the 
educational process certifies that individuals are adequately socialised 
in the intellectual capacities and personal characteristics necessary for 
performing occupational roles (Porter, 1976)* 

As a dependent variable, education seems to be influenced \y such 
structural and social^psychological variables as gender, significant other 
influence, 1Q, and social class (Bachman et al*, 1978; Sewell et al*, 
1969). The effects of these variables upon educational attainment is 
reflective not only of students* mental abilities, but also of how well 
they have internalized the attitudes and role behaviors that are valued by 
society (Porter, 1976). 

Most of the studies of educational aspirations simultaneously have 
dealt with occupational aspirations. The two concepts appear inseparable 
in that the goals of adolescents are often closely related to their occu- 
pational aspirations* In assessing the plans ofa sample of students, 
Bachman (1970) found that frequently a student f s reason for pursuing a 
college education was to qualify for a specific occupation, Bachman 
concluded that occupational and educational aspirations are not only 
highly correlated, but exhibit similar relationships with a variety of 
structural and social-psychological characteristics (family background, 
intellectual ability, self-concept, etc.). 

The area of educational and occupational expectations and aspirations 
has been the focus of a wide range of study* Recent studies have indicated 
the importance of familial factors in the development of the adolescents* 
orientations* Family background including factors such as socioeconomic 
level * family size (number of siblings), family cohesion (broken homes), 
religious affiliation, race, political preference, and even community size 
have been found to be related to an adolescent's attitude toward school. 
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as well as their educational and occupational aspirations (Crowley, 1982* 
Bachman et aL, 1978). * 



The nature and importance of family socialization processes and 
particularly parental influence have been highlighted by several studies. 
During the preadolescent and adolescent years of an individuals life, for 
example , parents are perceived as important influences on educational plans 
(Peters, Peterson & Southworth, 1981i Stroup, 1980). Given the many obsta- 
cles and limitations that low-income families face and the realities of 
restricted employment opportunities in Appalachia, parents may socialise 
children for lower educational attainment. Parents, in this case, develop 
expectations for their children's achievement based on evaluations of their 
children's abilities and chances for success. They also communicate these 
expectations to their children who, in turn, incorporate parental expecta- 
tions into their personal selection processes. Qsborn (1971) found that 
the educational level of parents, especially of the same-sex parent, was 
significantly related to the educational aspirations of youth. Williams 
(1972) , in his longitudinal study of the educational aspirations of Cana- 
dian youth, found that parents exerted the greatest influence over time 
upon the development of the educational aspirations of their children. 
Williams also noted the effect of maternal orientation. Regardless of an 
adolescent's sex, race or socioeconomic status, maternal orientations were 
found to be prime determinants of their expectations and aspirations 
(Brook, Whiteman, Lukoff S Gordon, 1979). 

Socioeconomic level, whether measured with some index or scale, or by 
parental occupation and education, family income, wealth or other factors, 
is directly related to educational and occupational aspirations, Bachman 
(1970) concluded that socioeconomic level is important in shaping ability* 
After controlling for ability, however, socioeconomic level had a positive 
impact on performance, aspirations, school attitudes, and self-concept. 
In short, within each level of ability there is considerable advantage in 
having a better family background, 

It has been shown previously that low-income rural youth usually have 
lower aspirations and expectations than middle- and upper-income groups 
from urban areas (Tittle, 1981), These differences become more pronounced 
as youth mature and become more realistic about their chances for success. 
Middle- and upper-income youth realise they have skills and resources for 
higher attainment. Low-income youth on the other hand, become cognisant of 
the many obstacles to attainment they face and gauge their future plans 
accordingly (Kenkel, 198ii Peters, 1983). 

Although family factors are important for predicting educational 
attainment, one other factor of primary importance in the development of 
educational aspirations is intellectual ability. Bachman et al. (1978) 
asserted that ability is the best single predictor of educational attain- 
ment, and has the strongest direct effect on educational outcomes, 

Besides family background and intellectual ability, other character- 
istics, which have been found to be highly related to educational and 
occupational aspirations include! self-concept in relation to school abil- 
ity and attitudes toward school, as measured by past academic performance, 
grades and ranks, relationships with teachers, peers and significant others, 
classroom morale, and school curriculum (Bachman et al,, 1978; Dawkins, 
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1981 s Karmel, 1975 \ Marini, 1978 % Pascarella, Walberg, Haertel & Junker, 
1981; Pelham & Fretz, 1982 { Relt^es, 1980). Studies have indicated the 
existence of sex differences in the setting of educational goals (Crowley, 
1982 i Dawkins* 1981; Dunne, Elliott & Carlsen, 1981; Karmel, 1975; Marini, 
1978; Williams, 1972) - Males were found to have higher aspiration levels 
than females* Sex differences appeared to be greater with respect to 
occupational aspirations than educational aspirations (Marini, 1978). 
Additionally, Sewell (1963) speculated that adolescents • attitudes and 
values about mobility, security, independence, occupations, and residential 
preferences, as well as some deeper personality traits may have some effect 
on their orientation toward the future. 

Considering the many factors which influence the development of educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations and expectations of adolescents, it was 
not surprising to note lower aspiration levels among rural youth. Although 
Dunne, et al. (1981) reported that there have been changes in the pattern 
of aspirations among rural youth during the last decade, these youth remain 
disadvantaged due to the combination of structural and social-psychological 
factors influencing the development of aspirations. For example, their 
school and community environments, lower socioeconomic statuses, and lower 
parental educational levels, factors beyond an individual's control, are 
unlikely to arouse high aspirations among low^income youth (Sewell, 1963) * 
Future plans of these youth often involve limited vocational training and 
early labor force entry (Kenkel, 1981; Thomas & Falk, 1978). Therefore, 
educational attainment may be minimised in the initial stages of the at- 
tainment process, and may become even less feasible over time. Once low- 
income rural youth enter the labor force, returning to the classroom may 
become too expensive an alternative at a l#**^r time. 

Concerted efforts aimed at alleviating ^advantageous environments 
are needed. On the micro level, for example, improvement in classroom and 
school morale is needed* An extensive body of research evidence has sug- 
gested that the quality of the classroom social environment is positively 
and significantly associated with educational aspirations (Pascarella et 

1981). Efforts to increase the education of parents may be another 
among the steps needed to remedy the consistently low levels of educational 
and occupational aspirations among low-income, rural youth* 
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Significant Others* 

The influence of particular significant others on the career and 
family plans of young people is important in the lives of low-income youth 
particularly those from rural Appalachia. Several authorities have argued 
that youth from this region live in a world that revolves around social 
relationships with immediate and extended family members. Bonds between 
members of low-income Appalachian families and the influence of family 
members on the life plans of youth are considered to be very strong (Brown 
& Schwarzweller, 1970; Ford, 1962; Weller, 1965), 

The social circumstances and available significant others of low- 
income black youth from the South, on the other hand, both share charac- 
teristics with and differ from the patterns of referents that are typical 
of white youth from southern Appalachia. Soma observers have argued for 
example, that black youth lack appropriate role models (or significant 
others) within the nuclear family and may rely on extended family (i.e. 
other relatives besides parents and siblings) and nonfamily referents 
le.g,, peers, teachers) for information and advice about life plans (Cur in 
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& Epps, 1S66; Osipow, 1975)* Additional literature on black families has 
guggieted that black mothers function as important socializers , whereas 
black fatr—iers have bean portrayed traditionally as uninvolved with child- 
rearing (S'ragier, 1950; Gurln & Epps, 1966; Moynihan, 1965)* In contrast, 
other iit^Brature has been severely critical of these "deficit" interpreta- 
tions portraying black families as being disorganized and matriarchal in 
stiueture (Bill, 1972; Peters, 1981; McAdoo, 1981)* Researcn also has 
indicated that similar to white youth from Appalachian many black youth 
often are socialised within the context of extended kinship relations 
(Mannij 19081; Martin & Martin, 1978; Stack, 1974)* 

An i^sportant idea has been that both low-income black and white youth 
may experience many advantages and disadvantages from the powerful influ- 
ences of fSamily members who function as significant others. For' example, 
strong t mm^ ±ly ties are Important mechanisms that help family members 
during tiames of crisis (Burr, 1973; Hansen & Hill, 1964). In contrast, 
pervasive family ties can be a disadvantage when they discourage young 
paopU fr^m having contact with significant others outside the family* 
That is t esohesive, familistlc orientations may provide low-income youth 
with fewerr- opportunities to interact with Individuals outside the family 
who nay provide alternative values, aspirations, and attitudes* Moreover, 
adults fr»»m low^ineorae families often have been unsuccessful in school 
settings a^ad are unable to provide sophisticated information about career 
and family^ planning to their children* Middle-class parents, on the other 
hand, of tft ^ have been more successful in formal educational environments 
and conveys information to children more effectively about a wider variety 
of career options, Parents having middle-class backgrounds also are more 
likily to encourage their offspring to make marriages and fertility plans 
in a manna t that does not hinder their career plans (Otto, 1979). 

The ocioeconomic status of young people creates conditions that 
limit the r»umber and type of significant others from outside the family 
who are av^-ailable and the nature of their influence (Haller & Fortes, 
19?3jSiwe^il et al*, 1970; Williams, 1972), Frequently, most relation- 
ships of L«©w-income youth are limited to other low-income pert is who 
coavey att^^tudes , values, and expectations that encourage lower career 
aspirations , early marriage, and higher fertility* 
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Life Satisfaction* 



Much has been written, within a wide range of disciplines, about 
those aspects of Life which contribute to an individual's sense of securi- 
ty, confidence and overall satisfaction. What those components are, and 
how to maximize their access have proven to be elusive issues for both 
social scientists as well as social policy makers (Dalkey, 1972), 

Broadly defined, quality of life has been viewed historically as the 
degree to which a society* or an individual, is able to satisfy perceived 
psycho-physiological needs, The level of quality of life is determined by 
barriers presented to an individual in satisfying those needs (Dalkey* 
Rourke, Lewis, & Snyder, 1972), Specifically, these issues remain 
debatable—what aspects of an individual's life, environment and social 
milieu have an impact on an individuals assessment of their own life 
quality and their own satisfaction with their life conditions? For exam- 
ple, it has been established that objective indicators such as income 
level and aspects of one f s job are important determinants to be used when 
assessing quality of life* However, their impact when placed in juxtapo- 
sition to leisure activities and family considerations become less 
obvious, and are under increasing scrutiny. 

Attempts to clarify life-satisfaction issues have been hindered by 
methodological problems, For example, in determi \ing what aspects to 
include under consideration as being important to the assessment of quali- 
ty of life, researchers have found it difficult to identify constructs 
which are themselves distinct in assessing specific aspects, or even to 
clarify areas of overlapping assessment. When surveys or studies have 
identified a list of components* they have been difficult to relate and 
apply to human behavior (Dalkey et al,, 1972), 

Traditionally, assessment of the quality of life has involved the use 
of objective components such as economic indicators. In recent years, 
however, there has been an emergent interest in the assessment of subjec- 
tive quality of life (Campbell & Converse* 1972)* There has been a sense 
that it is no longer enough simply to compare quality of life issues based 
exclusively on objective determinants such as income or health, It has 
become important to find out how individuals themselves perceive their 
environment and how they feel about it, in order to determine what is 
important to them and what they feel constitutes a better or worse quality 
of life. However* subjective indicators are themselves elusive both in 
terms of definition and measurement. To date, subjective indicators have 
lacked the evidence of enduring effectiveness when compared to Indicators 
found in more easily quantifiable objective measures. When such indica- 
tors are measured longitudinally* as have their objective counterparts, 
their effectiveness may well be validated (Rogers* 1982). 

Methodological difficulties notwithstanding, exploration of issues 
related to the quality of life have become increasingly important, 
Throughout our society there is a tendency to question goals and values, 
Nationally, there has been a growing acceptance for a responsive public 
policy that impacts and improves the quality of life for its citizens. 



* Contributors : M. Cynthia Farris* Judith Boyd* and Sarah M* Shoffner 



However > without elarif icatioa of *what national and individual goals and 
values ari , policies will remain vague and the programs they generate 
unproductive (daltey, 1972). 
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CHAPTER II 
SAMPLE AND PROCEDURES 
by 

Sarah M. Shoffher 



Until the mid to lata igeo's, much career research centered on white 
middle-class high school students* This meant that the more economically 
deprived youth were not represented because they had dropped out of 
school. Moreover, most of the studies focused largely or entirely on 
boys* This was true for many reasons. Perhaps there was an implicit 
assumption that careers and status attainment are more important for males 
or that the status attainment of females is complicated by that of their 
husbands* This study is different and represents a movement to extend 
career research to a wider sample, 

A group of sociologists and child development professionals collected 
data at three occasions over a ten-year period, specifically on low-income 
youth. We started with younger children, interviewed the children's 
mothers, experimented with social intervention in the career-decision 
process, and have since carried out two reinterviews, enabling 
longitudinal analysis* 

In this chapter the sample and procedures for the three phases will be 
described with emphasis on the longitudinal follow-up methods used in the 
last phase* The study design, sample selection, description of instruments 
and survey cases for all three phases, and the procedures for data collec- 
tion will be presented in the following sections. The last section of the 
chapter will include the coding operations, the form in which data are 
stored, and how one might carry out further secondary analyses. 



Phase One Baseline, 1969 
Sample Selection 

The sample and data for studies reported in this technical bulletin 
were obtained through the Southern Regional Research Projects S-63 and S- 
126, both cooperative efforts of the Agricultural Experiment Stations in 
seven southern states. The investigators of the initial S-63 project 
judged that the fifth grade was about the earliest time that children would 
have begun to form career expectations. This time period was chosen for 
study because the researchers initial interest was to aid mothers to lift 
their children's aspirations. The baseline survey of 1969 was done to show 
what variables were both associated with level of status projections and 
also might be influenced by mothers. The experimental phase would then be 
used to Impart this information to mothers who would apply leverage to 
raise their children's aspirations* In fact the baseline survey showed 
children's aspirations and expectations to be already quite as high as 
other U*S. middle class youth so the experimental phase that followed was 
redesigned to give mothers information on preparing their children for 
certain jobs. 
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The sample was of all children in fifth and sixth grades in 28 
school, scattered over seven states. The schools themselves were selected 
by the Investigators within their states so as to fill quotas assigned to 
each stat« of three types of low income localities— urban black, rural 
black and rural white. Random selection was ruled out since the investi- 
gators were fairly familiar with almost all schools that were eligible. 
They could thus judge which were typical and they also knew which were 
unlikely to cooperate due to desegregation problems. 

Children were characterized as being from the rural subculture If they 
attended school and lived In the country or in a town with a population of 
less than 2.500. The number of completed cases from each of the partici- 
pating states and the subcultures that each studied are shown in Table 1. 

Data Collection 



After obtaining the cooperation of school personnel, the researchers 
administered Student Survey Forms and Otls-Lennon tests of mental ability 
to all fifth- and sixth-grade students in their classrooms the day of the 
survey. The children read and marked their own questionnaire form as the 
researcher read the questions and r^spons* categories aloud. Subsequently, 
questionnaires were eliminated for children fitting the following descrip- 
tions! those with major physical disabilities i those with serious chronic 
diseases, or serious mental handicaps (A few child-subjects were dropped 
from the study when attained iq scores were below 60 and the classroom 
teacher believed the children would not understand the questions.)! those 
from backgrounds or living situations obviously unrepresentative of the 
subcultures (high status professional parents, both parents college gradu- 
ates, and white students in urban black schools) i foster children and 
wards of the state In boarding homes | children not living with their 
mother stepmother or adopted mother. Family data and addresses were 
obtained from the children and also from school records. Questionnaires 
were then administered through personal interviews to the mothers (or, in 
a few cases, to mother substitutes). 

Baseline data from the mothers were collected during home visits by 
interviewers from the survey area or by the researchers. Interviewers 
were supplied with a detailed manual of procedures (see Appendix C) and 
trained by university research personnel under whose direction they 
worked. Before visiting the home, the interviewer called for an appoint- 
ment If the respondent had a telephone; otherwise, the interviewer went to 

tl«n ?™ tl P urpOS8 ° £ lnt " ducin 8 the project, requesting coopera- 
tion from the mother, and arranging for an appointment at which time the 
Mothers Survey Form could be administered. During this first visit most 
questionnaires were completed, if not, the interviewers were able to make 
an appointment to return. Interviews were secured from the mothers of all 
children whose data had been retained after the screening process 
described above. Quoting from the baseline report (p. 6)s 

aa* About 12% of the students were absent on the survey day, and an 
additional 9% had IQ scores sufficiently low to preclude the use of 
the pencil and paper type of measuring instrument. For 7% of the 
cases no mother was present and for 71 the enumerators could not 
locate the mother or she refused to be interviewed. Of the mothers 
contacted, it was found that 7% had been Interviewed for another 
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sibling and for 8% complete data were not obtained. Consequently, the 
number of completed cases was only 58% of all the students initially 
available in the schools. When the survey findings tend to demon- 
strate, as they do, that students from these sub-cultures are much 
like "upper middle class America", one should recall that about one- 
third of the possibly more recalcitrant part of the population may not 
be represented* 

Phase Two, Youth Follow-Up, 1975 

The second phase, conducted in 1975, was a follow-up of the youth, 
ages 17 to 19, when they could be expected to be juniors or seniors in high 
school* The questionnaire was patterned on the earlier one and most forms 
were administered in the school setting* Those subjects absent from school 
on the interview day were contacted at their homes or other places* Some 
had dropped out of school or moved away and they posed special 
difficulties* 



Enumerators for this phase were in some cases retired school teachers 
from the community and in others were graduate students* The initial steps 
were to recontact school authorities, get permission to secure data from 
school records, and make arrangements for administering questionnaires in 
the schools to the youth who had been in the original sample. Checking 
records and talking with school principals and teachers gave indications as 
to which of the 1969 sample students were still in the district, where they 
could be reached and whether they were still in school* If no help was 
forthcoming from these sources, interviewers tried to obtain information 
from parents or kin still in the area, postmaster, former neighbors, local 
storekeepers or other informants* A key source was fellow sample members 
still in school* This proved to be the best source for many states. Youth 
not in school were then contacted personally and interviewed, Depending on 
the situation, judgment was used as to whether oral interview, self-admini- 
stration with researcher reading, or self-administration in the presence of 
the researcher/ interviewer was appropriate* If necessary an appointment 
was made to return a second time to administer the questionnaire. As a 
last resort, a questionnaire was left for later pick up or mailing, 

In some states a sub-sample of mothers was reinterviewed. Addresses 
were updated from the school records. When such were not available, the 
mothers were found in the same manner described above for the youth. 

Description of the Sample 

In this second phase, recontact was attempted with 1,293 and 946 
sample members were reinterviewed. The original questionnaires were not 
available in Alabama, thus it was not possible to attempt a recontact with 
those 210 cases, while 91 white students from urban black schools were 
reintroduced to the study, The loss of cases was due primarily to the 
inability to locate the original respondents* One school in Mississippi 
was not recontacted in 1975. Therefore, the response rate for the second 
phase was 73*2%. of this sample, 42*4% were black, 57.6% were white* 
50.7% were male, and 49,3% were female, 
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Table 1. Subculture, Gander, and State Distribution of Baseline Subjects 



State 

Urban Black Rural Black Rural White Urban White Totals 
M F M F M F M F 



1969 Baseline 



Alabama 5 1 54 48 57 - - - - 210 

Kentucky 36 42 97 89 - 264 

Mississippi - ^ 115 120 - ^ 235 

North Carolina - - - _ iq2 115 _ _ 217 

South Carolina - - 79 61 - - 140 

Tennessee - 33 88 _ 176 

Virginia 93 77 - - i 70 



Total 

353 480 579 1412 



Second Longitudinal 4 



KY 32 35 - 79 72 19 26 263 



MS 57 56 

\0 



Total 



Third Longitudinal 



113 



NC (2) u ^ 79 ioo , 179 

SC (3) 51 36 - 87 

™ 84 83 - - 167 

VA (3) 72 57 - - = 12 9 



104 92 108 92 242 255 19 26 

196 200 497 45 938 



9 14 - - 37 42 7 14 123 

MS (8) - - 35 48 - 83 

NC < 3 > " - 60 86 - 146 

BG (1) 15 6 - 21 

TN (4) - 43 54 97 

VA (4) 31 23 - - „ 54 



Total 



40 37 50 54 140 182 : 14 

77 104 322 „i 524 



^Alabama did not participate in second longitudinal phase 
Number missing 



Phase Three, Young Adult, 1979 

At the beginning of the third phase, it had been ten years since the 
initial contact with the sample members, It was feasible, however, to 
conduct a second follow-up study because data were intact and several 
pieces of identifying information or "anchor points" (Otto, 1978) were 
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available for the original respondents from the previous phases (1969 and 
1975). The following information was very important to the relocation 
process! Full name of the respondent, respondents birthdate, names of 
two people who would always know of the respondents whereabouts, full 
names of parents, previous mailing address for either respondent or 
parents t and name of parent* s employer (from 1969), 

Respondent Relocation Procedures 



The goal of the recontact method was to maximize the response rate. 
To achieve a successful survey, our approach needed to focus on relocation 
of the respondent with techniques able to convince sample members to 
respond and to do these in the most efficient way. Appeals were worded to 
relate to the original school areas in the sample and to the identity of 
Individual respondents* 

Face-to-face procedures had been successfully used in the first two 
data collection phases with respondents of school age, but for the ten- 
year follow-up such an intensive, individual, community-interviewer method 
was not a uniform option across the region. Many of the states had a 
limited number of research personnel and modest project budgets. There- 
fore * general tracking strategies were designed to locate the respondent 
and then successfully secure the completed questionnaire schedule without 
the advantage of interviewers t for the most part. 

The mail survey, augmented with telephone contacts was the chosen 
tracking strategy. Address records had been updated in 1975 when sample 
members were requested to include names and addresses of their parents and 
of two other people who would always know of their whereabouts, Our mail- 
ing system was similar to Dillman f s Total Design Method (Dillman, 1978) and 
to strategies described by Otto (1978), This system was used throughout 
the six states involved in the study and included three phases i (1) 
address maintenance* (2) mailing questionnaires, and (3) follow-up proce- 
dures — telephone survey or face-to-face contact with hard-to-ioeate respon- 
dents. Refer to Figure 1, Procedure for Locating Respondents, throughout 
the discussion which follows* References in the text to numbered steps 
correspond to the numbered procedural list on the left side of the figure. 
Blocks refer to the lettered areas down the center of the figure* 

Address maintenance , We started with a good mailing list which had 
4-year-old updates of names s addresses s parents 1 full names and telephone 
numbers * sample members 1 birthdates, schools attended s their response 
records in the 1975 phase, and in some cases the names of one to two 
people other than the parents "who would always know where the respondent 
would be, M [Step 1] These details served as the "anchor points'* (Otto, 
1978) for relocating the sample members* 

We wanted out respondents to read our letters and answer our ques- 
tions * so our letter/ questionnaire had to convince the sample members to 
respond, As a part of the first appeal [Block A, center of the location 
procedure, a newsletter and a postcard for name and address and/or veri- 
fication correction were included in the mailing, A triangular shaped 
newsletter was personalized with the name of the subject handwritten and 
the researchers • location on the front flap* Yellow colored borders were 
used to attract attention* Inside the newsletter, the history of our 
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Figure 1 
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contact with the respondent was briefly described, and a request was made 
that the present address and telephone number be verified or corrected* A 
few statements about findings from the 1969 and 1975 responses were listed 
on the back of the newsletter* 

The success rate of returned cards varied across the seven states. 
For example , in the North Carolina sample, 51 of the 217 resondents (23.5%) 
returned the business reply postcard within five weeks after it was mailed. 
In Mississippi 134 cards were sent and 67% were returned undellverable . 

Next in the relocation strategy [Steps 2-5], procedures were fol- 
lowed to determine an address for all respondents who did not return the 
postcard, in several states, interviewers in the survey community who had 
worked with the original project served as local informants and attempted 
to furnish current addresses through school personnel records* Letters ascS 
a list of student names and last known addresses were sent to classmates 
already interviewed asking about their high school classmates whom we had 
not been able to find* In other cases the post office, telephone office, 
voting records, local churches , and even the media were used in the search 
for addresses of the original respondents* Radio announcements were tried 
in one state as a means of locating the hard-to-find respondents. However, 
fewer than ten respondents out of 235 were located with this method. In 
another state current addresses were secured for all but nine of the 217 
sample members* 

The urban-rural composition of a population is, known to affect the 
tracking effectiveness (Crider & Willits, 1973; Otto, 1978) and our sample 
was no exception* Respondents from rural areas were generally easier to 
find because members of their social networks usually knew their wherea- 
bouts. However, this information was difficult to get, in both urban and 
rural areas * and particularly with the blacks, because people were not al- 
ways willing to tell of someone's whereabouts even when they lived nearby. 

Local postal carriers accounted for many successes in reaching res- 
pondents, particularly in the rural sample areas* They were helpful in 
forwarding mail and even in locating addresses for many who had moved to 
adjoining areas. In one state , letters mailed to ten- and five-year old 
addresses resulted in only 18% being marked "undellverable as addressed", 
"insufficient address", and "addressee unknown". Otto (1978) reported 21% 
returned undellverable in towns with less than 1*000. 

Usually it is thought that individuals in the military are more 
difficult to locate given their mobility and the lack of social contacts 
in stable communities; however, many addresses of sample respondents in 
the military were learned from relatives, 

Hailing questionnaires . The first questionnaire was mailed to the 
respondent [Step B in the process] in an envelope addressed with the full 
name of the respondent and the names of the parents, A letter on Univer- 
sity letterhead, hand signed by the researcher , accompanied the question- 
naire booklet which had been designed to be folded and inserted in the 
business reply return envelope. The respondents name was handwritten in 
the greeting. Commemorative stamps were used on the first and subsequent: 
outgoing mailings as an added interest. All response cards, question- 
naires, envelopes, and newsletters were uniformly printed for the region 
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and soma segments were personalized for the individual states. Follow-up 
cards and letters were prepared by individual researchers who use the 
standard format agreed upon by the regional committee. 

Certified mail was used infrequently. In most eases that step was 
omitted from the procedure because of the expense and because personal 
contact was getting respondents to complete and mail the questionnaires. 

Follow-up procedures . Besides an attractive and enticing message the 
success of a mail procedure generally depends on the frequency with which 
the message is sent. Experience has shown that multiple mailings raise 
response rates. A mail reminder postcard [Step D] and a second reminder 
J-etter was used in our system. In some instances the second reminder 
letter was handwritten in response to specific situations identified by the 
local interviewer through the address verification process. A third mail- 
ing, if needed, included another questionnaire and a latter written in a 
tone of insistence. We said we had not received the completed question- 
naires we stressed the importance of the respondent to the success of the 
s tudy • 

Farsonal contact. The last step in the procedure [Step l] was per- 
haps the most effective in achieving a high response rate. Local inter- 
viewers telephoned or visited the respondents to ask if the questionnaire 
had been received and to encourage its completion and return. People 
responded moat favorably to this personal contact from the research staff 
which included either a local interviewer, a graduate student working in 
the area, or a former classmate of the respondent. 

Time spent in relocation. We spent about a year and a half working 
through the total tracking sequence from mailing the address verification 
post card to return of the last questionnaire. The last year was devoted 
to mailing questionnaires, following up leads when mail was returned 
undeliverable, and personal contacts for respondent location and for the 
encouragement/prodding procedures. During this time as many as three 
copies of the questionnaire ware sent to some of the respondents. Time 
spans varied among the states according to availability of personnel; but 
the respondents were all contacted and questionnaires were secured within 
a 16-month period between February, 1979 and mid-April, 1980. 

Response rates. Although some elaborate and extensive national 
studies have reported 80-90% return rates, typical response rates do not 
exceed 50% (Kerlinger, 1973). Our overall regional response rate for the 
number of questionnaires obtained was 42%. This figure is based on the 
potential sample of 1,293 minus three deceased. A total of 544 question- 
naires was secured from the potential 1,291 respondents. Even though 946 
respondents had been recontacted in 1975, it was believed that a portion 
of the original group could be reached in 1979. Therefore, an attempt was 
? e '? e l9ea f e " nan y of the original as possible rather than using only 
the 1975 pool as a beginning point. 

Description of the Sample 

Rural and urban whites represented 343 (147 males; 196 females) of 
the total, and urban and rural blacks numbered 181 (90 males; 91 females). 
See Table 1 for subcultural and state distribution. 
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Overall, the Appalachian sample response rates were higher than others 
subcultures represented In the regional study* The percentage of returns 
by race and residence distribution for the potential respondents from the 
original sample is 60.6% for the rural Appalachian whites; 30,4% for the 
rural blacks* and 31,9% for the urban blacks, %n the Appalachian sample, 
these were the percentages for returns by statesi Kentucky - 35.8%; North 
Carolina =* 69.6%; and Tennessee = 58.0%, 

Over-exposure to surveys may have increased reluctance in some 
respondents to participate, Monetary or similar incentives might have 
increased the response rate; but economically these were not feasible. 
However, interviewers [Part E] who made personal contacts through tele- 
phone calls or visits and either waited for or arranged to pick up the 
completed questionnaire were instrumental in providing the structure that 
stimulated a successful increase in the number of returns. Respondents 
indicated that they were responding because the interviewer reminded them 
of their importance to the study. 

Non-Respondents 

The longitudinal tracking system included a process for recording 
reasons for non-response. Data from non-respondents from four states are 
available according to the reason for not securing a completed question- 
naire (Table 2). When comparing rural whites with urban blacks there is a 
clear distinction in tracking success. 

The literature documents difficulties in tracking minorities (Otto* 
1978). Overall, we obtained the lowest response rates in the urban black 
areas! however, rural blacks from one state were considerably under repre- 
sented in the total— only 21 completed questionnaires were obtained from a 
potential of 140 (15% return), 

Other family characteristics also affected the tracking records. 
Borne families withheld information about family members who lived away* 
and visited only occasionally, (Strained family relationships were evi- 
dent in some cases,) Others would claim they did not know of their 
youths 1 whereabouts, but promised to inform them about the questionnaire 
when they came to visit or called. Although many reports in the litera- 
ture (Otto, 1978) indicate that families will withhold information about 
members who are in prison or in trouble with the law, one young man was in 
prison and indicated to a family member that he had lots of time and 
really wanted to complete the questionnaire. On the other hand, one 
mother was reluctant to share the questionnaire with an imprisoned son. 

Progress and Problems 

Many of the problems and successes of this longitudinal follow-up are 
evident in the previous discussions, but some highlights still warrant 
mentioning, Our response rate might appear low when compared to some 
reported as 80-90% for large-scale national studies. However, an overall 
rate of nearly 50% seems indicative of progress when considering the usual 
cautions reported in the literature regarding how difficult it is to locate 
and gain cooperation from the poor and minorities. 
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Table 2. Distribution of Longitudinal Sample for Three States by Reason 
for Non-Response 



Urban 

Rural White Black 



Cv J. 






VA 


Reason for Non-Response 










Non 


-Respondent 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1. 


Deceased^ 


44 


8 


1 


- 


2. 


Respondent refused to answer 
questionnaire 


1 


2 


- 




3. 


Fsrent(s) refused to give information 
about respondent or didn't give 
quesstionnaire to respondent 


27 


3 


- 


70 


4, 


Knew address but couldn't locate 
respondent 


120 


9 


9 






No current address known 


30 


43 


62 


42 


A 

Q * 


Locaceaj due respondent didn't return 
questionnaire 






1 




7. 


Too little information on questionnaire, 
not usable 


6 






1 


8* 


Other (VA P respondent too ill to answer 
questions | KY) 


123 


149 


101 


56 


Rasp 


londent 

Secured questionnaire 


354 


217 


176 


170 







^91 Kentucky respondents were urban white, 
Deleted when figuring response rate (35% K¥; 69*6% NG| 58*0% TN| 33.1% 



Particular difficulties in locating young adults and women have also 
been cited in the literature which also notes that with more elaborate 
procedures f these persons generally can be retrieved (Eckland, 1968), The 
persistence and often times person-to-person intensity with which we 
approached our search may have contributed to the retrieval success. The 
efforts of our local facilitators in using the various contact devices 
were definitely the key features underlying our accomplishment* 

Another key resource was the research assistants* who had already 
established or gained rapport with the community personnel. They sometimes 
worked with the interviewers in finding "leads 1 '* logging details of these 
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leads, arid than contacting those hard-to-locate respondents* They found it 
useful to work jointly in reviewing the hard-to-find cases* exchanging 
ideas on how to plan strategies and in making telephone contacts* The 
telephoning portions of recontact procedures are labor-intensive activities 
and working in pairs made it easier to "trade off" calling efforts and keep 
up an efficient pace* 

The researchers and local assistants also did important services for 
several respondents. Personal notes attached to returned questionnaires 
often were appeals to project personnel for information about jobs* 
resources for educational opportunities* etc- 

In retrospect a major problem preventing the achievement of greater 
returns may have been insufficient allocations of resources for the total 
tracking operation. Longitudinal research is an expensive mode of 
answering research questions. We estimate that the average cost was about 
$60 per completed interview. Personnel and budgetary allocations varied 
among the states* and in an effort to maintain fairly uniform procedures 
some decisions about tracking strategies were made with consideration for 
these constraints* Also* budget limitations precluded the use of computer 
hardware and software to produce the materials for mailing and for record 
keeping on the tracking process. 

A final problem Issue about which it is possible only to speculate is 
whether the longitudinal tracking efforts and even the data themselves are 
influenced by respondents being over-exposed to surveys— by what Parnes 
(1972) calls the "Heisenberg principle." That is, the process of repeated 
interviews with the same respondents over the years may exert an influence 
on their response behavior* both the quality of their answers and whether 
or not they even chose to respond* 



Description of the Instruments 



The following discussion is a brief descriptive overview of the 
components of the original questionnaire and the variables added for the 
1975 high school follow-up and the 1979 phase. Appendix A contains a 
discussion of the origins of the items in the research literature* their 
contribution to this longitudinal study* and adaptations to their wording 
or administration that were introduced* 

Phase One. 1969 

Two questionnaires were used in 1969. One, the "Survey of Student 
plans for Work and Schoo^ , included questions relating to educational and 
occupational aspirations and expectations* academic and achievement moti- 
vation, independence training* self^coneept, and the chiid f s perception of 
the mother's behavior. The other, "Mother's Survey of Occupational and 
Educational Goals for Children"* included questions on educational and 
occupational aspirations and expectations in terms of what the mother 
desired for her child* achievement values, anomia, and characteristics 
that the mother valued most in her child. 
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Phase Two, 1975 



Whan the 1969 sample was reinterviewed In 1975, the following base- 
line variables were remeasureds household composition, how of ten respon- 
dent thought about future job, occupational aspirations, occupational 
expectations, ways heard about job of choice, education thought required 
for job choice, persons talked with about future jobs, educational aspira- 
tions* educational expectations, how likely to get preferred job* persons 
talked with about how far to go in school, perception of how far parents 
want youth to go in school, whether talked about dropping out* academic 
interest scale, whose advice about future plans is most important, 
parents 1 oec >ation, and sources of familiy income. 

In addition, items measuring the following variables, not asked in 
1969, were included in the high school age follow-upi locus of control; 
present marriage and children status; plans for marriage and children; 
influences on marriage and family plans; ideal age of marriage; residen- 
tial preferences for the future (size of place, area of the country or 
world); perceived impediments to getting preferred job; how likely to be 
able to get preferred job; how long have been thinking about preferred 
job; other job choices considered recently (besides present first choice); 
characteristics valued in a job; work experience; current high school 
grades and grade average (if still in school); attitude toward married 
women working; reasons for and present attitude about dropping out of 
school (those no longer in school), how occupied and present plans if a 
school dropout. 

The mother f s schedule used in 1975 was almost identical to that of 
1969* However, it was only administered in four of che states to a 
subsample of the original mothers. **■ 

Phase Three, 1979 

The 1979 longitudinal instrument included items on locus of control 
and self-concept; significant others important to the respondent regarding 
jobs or education and personal or family matters; life trajectories formed 
from questions about the subjects activities from 1975 to 1979; job expe- 
rience classified by year; employment records including weeks unemployed 
and main reason for unemployment; sources of income with main source iden- 
tified and approximate amounts ,of Income received; existing living situa- 
tion and satisfaction with it including place living and its closeness to 
where respondent grew up; marital status and year married, age married, and 
number of children; satisfaction with community size, living arrangements, 
quality of housing, and life satisfaction; overall marital happiness; job 
search patterns including various methods for seeking a job; job satisfac- 
tion Including satisfaction with different things about the job, the job as 
a whole, with money, and satisfaction with their work experience consider- 
ing all jobs as a whole; educational attainment encouraged by parents, 
satisfaction with educational attainment and with parts of high school 
education, and self-satisfaction in taking advantage of what school 
offered; barriers to job attainment such as the things perceived as keeping 
them from getting the jobs they wanted; barriers to educational attainment 
such as those things that kept them from getting the desired schooling; and 
occupational aspirations and expectations. 
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Reliabilities of Summary Scores 



When using questionnaire Items that were developed by other investi- 
gators f one usually verifies that they seem to be working reasonably well 
and we did this for the baseline study. Quoting again from the baseline 
report i 

The following variables were scored by giving numerical scores 
to item responses and then adding these over the set of items 
belonging to that variable i 

AC S Academic liking (10 items on Child's questionnaires "Survey 
of Student Plans for Work and School"), 

3EL, Self-esteem (21 items on Child's questionnaire), 

XND* Mother explains (5 items on Child's questionnaire) s 

PU, Mother is punishing to me (12 items on Child's 
questionnaire) s 

DMj Mother is demanding to me (14 items on Child's 
questionnaire) s and 

LVj Mother is loving to me (15 items on Child's questionnaire). 



Such a simplistic scoring procedure was certified as correct if, when 
the variable's items were factor analysed, all loaded above ,50 on 
the first principal axis factor in six study groups. The factor 
analysis computer output often indicated more than one factor with a 
latent root above 1,00* but only one case showed up where a second 
factor was recognizable in all or nearly all subgroups, 

This occurred with the original set of 18 Loving items,, 

One sub-sub-scale (called M Lb ,f ) contained the items t 
I can talk her into most anything. 

She lets me off easy when I am bad, and 

She finds it hard to punish me, 

These three items formed a second factor in most groups* particularly 
for the rural whites. Thus the loving variable as measured in this 
study does not include " indulgence M , which seemed, at least for this 
study population, to be a distinct characteristic from loving, Future 
studies as well as the interpretation of the present one would be well 
advised to heed this distinction between permissiveness and loving. 

The factor analysis output also allowed a quick determination of 
reliability for each of these variables. The formula used wasi 

(2) Reliability, r xx - K(D-l) 

(K-l)D * 
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where K Is the number of items and D Is the largest latent root of 

the inter-item correlation matrix. The formula (2) stems from the 
Spaarman-Brown prophecy formula, namely s 

<3) r xx " K? tl /[l + (K-l )? J , ] » 

where r ±± is the common intercor relation of any two items, along with 
the formula for the largest root of a matrix with r,, in off-diagonal 
places and ones on the diagonal, namely; 



(4) 



s 1 + (K-l)5 ii 



Substituting for r,. in (3) by using (4) gives (2). Although in no 
actual case ware all inter-item correlations equal to a single value, 
the formula (2) is still a reasonable approximation as was found by 
making a more complicated calculation in a few cases. The 
reliability turned out asi 



.74 for AG, .88 for SEL, .49 for IND, .81 for PU, 
.75 for DM, and ,81 for LV, 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong about working with a 
variable having low reliability, such as IND at .49. It is perhaps 
wasteful of respondents« time and of computing time relative to other 
more precisely determined variables, however it is better than having 
nothing. The estimates of the size of effects are always biased 
downward when using such variables so that soma correction for 
attenuation is in order. Also, if no significant differences are 
found, one cannot so easily dismiss the variable from consideration 
but must grant that an improved score might have shown some. (73-74) 

Coding Operations and Data Storage 

After each data collection phase the researchers in each state coded 
the responses according to a uniform coding manual developed for all 
contributing projects in the region. All coding was verified and cards 
were. punched and sent to the project statistician who was responsible for 
combining data and preparing the tapes. To further verify coding accuracy 
an audit was performed on a randomly drawn proportionate subsample of the 
canes. This audit was done to see that no states had failed to conform to 
the minimal standards. In fact we found a low rate of coding 
discrepancies. 

For the analysis of the baseline survey the research questions were 
fairly straightforward, tfe needed to know why some youth had high and 
others had low status projection and what did the mothers' attitudes and 
rearing practices have to do with it. The analyses were basically multi- 
ple regression runs with status projections as dependent and other vari- 
ables, grouped into blocks decreasing In causal priority, as independent 

Z«Z FOt Utet ph4S8s of th » "search, the objectives became 

more diffuse. Other aspects of career attainment, such as place of resi- 
dence, marriage and having children, were brought into the questionnaire. 
Investigators in different states had different interests. Also there 
were local expectations for investigators to look primarily at the data 
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from each one's own state* Consequently, the data handling operations 
gradually became decentralized. That is, the baseline analysis was com- 
puted at one location while many of the calculations underlying the 
present report were done at the various states * computing centers . 

This became possible through providing each state with a tape con- 
taining almost all of the data collected. A copy of all coding manuals 
was furnished with the tape and we also sent along descriptions of the 
five files of the tape. These provided prospective analysts with the 
necessary information to handle the sheer volume of variables and the 
abbreviated terminology used in describing the data sets. 

For the baseline data we made gero-order imputations to remove 
missing responses, but for the remaining data many of the miscodes and 
absent item responses were included. This was an additional barrier to 
analysis by state investigators. Thus, for clerical reasons, the decen- 
tralization of the data analysis was not completely satisfactory. 

The tape containing the survey f s data has the following: 

File 1 is a SAB data set with four parts which are CHT1* CRT 2 and 
CHT3 containing summary variables from the three cohort surveys 
along with the LOT which carries three years worth of data on 
youth plus mother information for the 550 cases in the 
longitudinal sample. 
File 2 has card image data of the baseline survey. 
File 3 has card image data from mothers at the second 

longitudinal phase. 
File 4 has card image data for the second cohort. 
File 5 has card image data for the third cohort. 
In addition to a copy in each state there was a copy left at the ESRC Data 
Archive, University of Essex in Colchester (CGH 35Q) England. 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODOLOGY 
by 

Charles H. Proctor 



There are a number of data analytic problems we will attempt to deal 
with in this chapter* They arise from the study's wide spatial scope— 
several states, many schools and three subcultures—as well as its wide 
temporal scope—three successive occasions with the same sujbects and also 
three cohorts from the initial schools. We first examine how representa- 
tive Is the sample. Next we discuss status projection measurement and 
note some time trends in the cohort samples. Then we consider some conse- 
quences of the clustered-by-schools nature of the sample. Next, we review 
statistical methods for three kinds of problems % a) comparing item means , 
b) scanning a correlation matrix and c) making cohort comparisons, 

Sample Representativeness 

The present study is a longitudinal one, sometimes called a panel 
study. The sample was drawn from a low-income subpopulation of fifth and 
sixth graders from the Southeastern United States, The youth are from 
three subpopulations (or subcultures) of urban black, rural black and 
rural white, in 28 schools scattered over seven states* As mentioned 
earlier, the four Alabama schools ware not part of the longitudinal sur- 
vey, leaving the study with 24 schools. In 1969, questionnaires were 
administered in the school to children and interviews were obtained at 
home from their mothers; about half of them were in fifth grade and half 
in sixth grade. The principal goals of that baseline study concerned the 
influences of mothers 1 attitudes on their children's ambitions. Data were 
obtained from 1,412 mother-child pairs and the results were reported in 
the baseline report (Southern Regional Technical Committee for Family Life 
Research Project S-630, 1974)* That report had the following to say about 
sample representativeness. 

The narrowest population that our sample can be said to repre- 
sent is the accessible 58% of student-mother pairs in those schools 
that meet the specific criteria of imbeddedness and cooperativeness 
. *, while the largest might be calculated from the statistics on 
numbers of families at low income levels in the South for those area 
belonging to the three subpopulations. The selected schools seemed, 
to the investigators doing the selection, to be approximately as one 
in three possible schools in each subculture. From data on the 
number of families in low income levels in the South that population 
could number as many as 200,000.,, , 

The sample was drawn of schools and of children, but not of 
households or of families* This distinction becomes apparent when 
one attempts to compare the study families to census tabulations by 
families* For example, the average number of persons per family was 
6*8 in the 1,412 cases of the study sample, while it is reported as 
3*93 for families in 1968 at the poverty level (U,S, Bureau of the 



Census, 1970, p. 50). This is not a serious discrepancy, however, 
when one realises that families having many children are more likely 
to be included in this sample. The U.S. Census Bureau report (1970, 
p. 51) also gave the number of 18 year olds, and from these data one 
can calculate that about 22% of these families would have a child in 
grades 5 or 6, while the average sige would be 5.6 for such families. 
This probability calculation was done by supposing that the under-18 
children are equally likely to be in any 1-year sector of the 18 but 
no two in the same year. 

Tabulations by the subpopulations of the present study are not 
available, but.. .(the total may be) 2,328 thousand families at the 
poverty level for the South region. Perhaps half of these (most of 
the 884 thousand Negro ones) would fit into one of the three subpopu- 
lations of the study definition. Of these, 22% would have a child in 
the fifth or sixth grade* This is where the figure of 200,000, cited 
above, arose • 

Since no list of all possible schools was constructed and no 
table of random numbers was used to make the selection of schools for 
this study, the treatment of the data as a random sample is not as 
realistic as it could have been. However, it is of importance to 
recognize that the assignment of each subpopulation to three states 
makes for a stratified sample, while taking all chidren in a number 
of given schools makes for a clustered sample. A stratified sample 
tends to have lower variance than a random sample, while clustering 
leads to the opposite. One could say that, in balance, the variance 
formulas for a simple random sample should thus be realistic. There- 
fore, the levels of significance computed using conventional regres- 
sion theory assumptions will be taken as correct, subject to the 
appearance of the residuals (p. 60-62)- 

The subcultural composition of the sample, as can be seen from Table 
1 in Chapter H, has changed from the baseline to the third phase in the 
longitudinal study. This has been mainly due to higher retention rates 
for whites than for blacks. However, within the subcultures the attrition 
seems not to have been selective, at least not for levels of status pro- 
jections. For example, the mean levels of occupational prestige scores, 
OCC scores, and educational projection scores, ED scores, projected by the 
original baseline boys were OCC ^66.7 and ED = 5.6 and for girls were OCC 
~ 70*8 and ED ^ 5.7, while those same means for the third longitudinal 
sample were 66.7, 5-6, 70.7 and 5-7 respectively. For the family socio- 
economic status (FEB) mean scores and the mental abilities (1Q) mean 
scores the baseline had FBK - 131 and IQ - 86.7 for boys with FBK ** 128 
and IQ - 88.1 for girls, while the third longitudinal sample means were 
134 and 90.6 for boys with 132 and 92.9 for girls. These increases can be 
explained by subcultural differences in the recontact rates. The follow- 
up sample had relatively more whites than the baseline sample. 

Scoring Status Projections and Mental Abilities and Making Cohort 
Comparisons 

The numerical levels of prestige assigned to the occupations named by 
respondents (the OCC and ED scores just mentioned) were the North-Hatt 
scores for occupations on the original 1947 survey's list. (See Jobs and 
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occupations: A popular evaluation by National Opinion Research Canter, 
1953s) These original scores are - average ratings over respondents who 
used a five-point scale with the lowest rating of 20 and the highest of 
100. The occupations named by our respondents that were not on this 
original list were rated, along with soma of the original ones, by two 
classrooms of social statistics students—one at Raleigh and another at 
Greensboro. A prediction equation was fitted for the occupations on the 
original list that allowed us to convert the students* ratings into North- 
Hatt scores. This equation was then applied to the newly mentioned occu- 
pations to find what level of prestige should be coded for these oecupa^ 
tions. Thus* for example, dancer became a 72, dietitian a 75, and door- 
to— door salesman a 59* 

Aside from assigning prestige levels to occupations, most items on 
the schedule were easy to code since they had the simplest possible re- 
sponse format. Some responses used the range from "Frequently" to "Never" 
and others from "Strongly Agree" to "Strongly Disagree**, and they were 
handled as numerical scores. If an item response was missing it was 
imputed by using the average score for that item in the subculture-sex 
stratum of the respondent. Most of the items had already been used in 
other surveys and had been subjected to factor analyses. Still, we redid 
many of the factor analyses to verify that the items were working for the 
young people of our survey in the same way in which they had been 
designed. 

Although we used the Gtls-Lennon mental abilities test in 1969 for 
the baseline survey* we dropped it as too burdensome when we interviewed a 
new group of fifth and sixth graders, the second cohort, in 1974. We did 
ask those students "What kind of grades have you been making this year?" 
The four-category responses were coded numerically 1*2,3, and 4 and served 
as a score reflecting, to some extent, mental abilities. In 1979 we 
reintroduced a mental abilities test, This was an abbreviated version of 
the Quick Word Test (Borgatta & Corsini, 1964) which is a vocabulary test, 
Fairly extensive analysis of the items of this test (Proctor, 1985) veri- 
fied that its reliability was quite high and that the reliability was much 
the same in the different subcultures. 

Parallel to the two questions asking about occupations were two that 
asked about educational plans* The responses ranged from finish eighth 
grade (0), through finish college (7). By averaging the answers to the 
amount of education expected and the amount aspired to, we obtained the ED 
scores and averaging the corresponding two occupational scores produced 
the OCC scores. As an illustration of their scale of measurement and of 
some interpretations we have shown cohort means for OCC and ED in Table 3* 

The standard deviation of ED scores is about 1,4 and that of OCC 
scores is about 12* With sample si^es of 200, a least significant differ- 
ence (LSD) between two ED means in Table 3 would be LSD = 2 x 1.4 ^2/200 
= .28 and between two OCC means would be LSD ^ 2 x 12/10 = 2.4. Thus the 
decline in OCC scores from the first to the third Cohorts is significant 
in almost all groups. 

Such comparisons are, of course, subject to more questions than just 
sampling uncertainties. For example, the meaning of an occupation may 
change so much in 10 years that its prestige ranking would also need to be 
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changed. We judge chat this is not t Tie case. It seems that ED scores 
dipped in 1975 and this may be due to favorable economic conditions in 
1975 that encouraged young people to forego edification for a good job and 
a good life. But could it be due t£ the sample coming from different 
communities in 1975 than in the othet two timem? Basically the answer is 
no, but there were some changes in ch* places sampled that should be 
mentioned. 

All fifth and sixth grade students were asked to fill out question- 
naires in urban schools in Kentucky in 1969, bat only the responses from 
the black students were included itt tlie baselii^e analyses* For the cohort 
comparison sample it was decided tQ include bofcli blacks in predominantly 
white schools, as in the rural white subculture* and whites in predomi- 
nantly black schools such as those in the rural^ black subculture* Thus, 
all students in the urban schools \9B*e included and to make the cohorts 
more comparable the urban white eases from 196^ were also included (see 
also Table 3). 



Table 3* 


Status Projections 


of Thtge 


Cohorts 


Fifth- 


-Sixth Grade 






Students 


in Three 


Low IflG^tte jjoutherrm. 


Subcultures by Sex 


(Sample 




Sizes in 


Parentheses) 














Males 






Females 










Rural 


Rural 




Rural 


Rural 


Cohort 


Variable 


Urban 


Black 


Whlta 


Urban 


Black 


White 


Third 


OCC 


60.9 


61-2 


66.5 


65.2 


68.3 


70.0 


(1979) 


ED 


5-1 


5.3 


5.8 


5.6 


6.0 


6.1 




00 


(350) 


(217) 


(216) 


(421) 


(252) 


(250) 


Second 


OGC 


62.5 


65.7 


68.7 


70.9 


69.0 


71,7 


(1975) 


ED 


4.8 


5.5 


5.7 


5.4 


5.6 


5.9 




(N) 


(325) 


(88) 


(267) 


(394) 


(107) 


(327) 


First 


OCC 


65.6 


65.6 


68*7 


69.9 


70.3 


72.7 


Baseline 


ED 


5.4 


5.6 


5.9 


5.5 


5.7 


6*2 


(1969) 


(N) 


(287) 


(242) 


K25) 


(292) 


(238) 


(219) 



When we noticed the lack of rural, black ca^ei in the second cohort 
sample it was decided to build back that portio^a. of the sample in 1979. 
Two methods were suggested. One was to go back to the Alabama rural 
schools and the other was to add gone rural schools from eastern North 
Carolina. Both methods were used with the reguZLt that the third cohort 
sample is again balanced by subcultures* 

As a final illustration of a cohort comparison let f s consider how the 
correlations among mental abilities 0<*om, OCC scores and ED scores have 
changed over time. Recall that our tfl%i§ure of mental abilities changed 
from Otis-Lennon scores in 1969 $ to g%lNeport«d grades in 1974 to Quick 
Word Test scores in 1979. Since th% Xml of mental abilities scores 
changes over study subgroups in respCHue to many factors extraneous to our 
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interest In the correlations, the correlations were all computed after 
adjusting for school-sen groupings. That is, s^liooi-eeK means were sub- 
tracted from all scores before computing correlations* 

When we first examined the correlations between met^tal abilities 
scores and ED and OCC scores for the baseline analysts tehay sieied 1q**»_ 
This Is to say, if one believes it is beneficial to society in general 
when youngsters with high mental capacities set gabUioi&s goals irtiile 
those with lower abilities set lower goals, then the hifctoer the correla- 
tion between abilities and aspirations the better, Wlth^ this In mind, the 
lack of any increase in the correlations between ftblUct m& and aspirations 
in 1975 or in 1979 is a further disappointment* 

Analysis of Item Means for a Clustered Sample p^iijn 

The nature of the sample selection procedut^i biQpm^es important 
the degree that the samples deviate from being a alnple -^randora sample * 
Although we concluded in the baseline report that'^th.^ v&tiance foitau- 
las for a simple random sample should thus be realistic* thsre aifa 

two reasons this conclusion may not extend to thm Isngit^idinai sample* 
The first one is simply the high rates of nonreajonse^ particularly amo^ig 
the black subculture, and the likelihood of thets being «an association 
between nonresponse and occupational and educational aspirations and mt- — 
tainments* Although we judge the consequent bias not to be too serious * 
it cannot be discounted entirely. 

The second reason refers to the clustering of the s^ampl% by schooI^s 
in relation to the types of statistics employed- In the h^aelina survey- 
we looked mainly at regression coefficients in ark to t-rtdaritand how 
mothers 1 beliefs and attitudes, as well as the child's attitudes, 
affected the child's status projections* Although m di& find slight 
differences in regression slopes by schools , in the bageiBLiTia analysis 
these were relatively unimportant s and in line with most survey research , 
the design effects for regression coefficients will be cMLose to 1,0* (See 
Kish & Frankel, 1974*) A design effect of, say, 2,0 lea^s roughly that 
the sample has an effective size of about half' ( 1/1,0) ifcs actual size* 
Such results also permit us to ignore clustering of the sample whan 
viewing the correlations in Table 4. 

However , present analyses of the longitudinal data rauska more e%tefl — 
sive use of means and percentages and also make coop&riac^zia between sut — 
cultures* These estimates are subject to larger design «f Sects. That Kls, 
the 24 school-localities are representing a larger population of perhaps 
2000 to 3000 such school-localities* Because of loeal b«sine s Hndustr^— 
government- labor conditions, these school local! ties my £ Qgt©r differaxmt 
levels of occupational and educational aspirationi. In ot^^er to take 
proper account of these effects on levels of significance and atandard 
errors , one must include schools as a factor, and s randa^m on e| in all 
analyses— if only to verify its lack of importune* We tPrtll no» illus^ 
trate how this can be done and what difference it m m^m* 

The questionnaire used in 1979 contained a SfOup of items asking 
often various methods of looking for work had be%iiugsd# We will mmim^m 
answers to these 13 items (1 o State employment office^ 2 * Private 
employment agency, **., 13 » Applied to a militate larvie^) for the 524 
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Table 4, Correlations Among Status Projections and Mental Abilities 
Scores for Three Cohorts by Subculture and Sex 



Cohorts 


Pair of 
Variables 


Urban 


Rural 
Black 


Rural 
White 


Urban 


Rural 
Black 


Rural 
White 


Third 
(1979) 


QW-OCC 

QW^ED 

OCC-ED 


•08 
.19 


.17 
.22 


• 09 

• 20 
,22 


.20 
.24 
.33 


.03 
.19 
.35 


.20 
.06 
,16 


Second 
(1975) 


GR-OCC 

GR-ED 

OCC-Ed 


,08 
• 28 
*39 


-.12 
.18 
.11 


.12 
.26 
.33 


.10 
,16 
.38 


-.01 
.05 
.17 


.25 
.13 
.14 


First 
(1969) 


OL-OCC 

OL-ED 

OCC-ED 


.15 
*37 
.25 


.12 
•08 
,26 


,25 
.24 
*21 


,07 
*24 
.17 


.12 
.26 
.27 


.20 
.11 
,18 



QW - Quick Work proportion correct 

OR - Grades this year as ranked in five categories 

0L « Otis-Lennon based IQ score 

cases. The dependent variable can be scored 0 - never used, 1 - sometimes 
used and 2 - often used. There was considerable item nonresponse. Out of 
13 x 524 - 6,812 possible answers, actually 4,181 were given, we ran an 
analysis of variance computation (a PROG ANOVA of SAS) with the following 
sources of variation and degrees of freedom (in parentheses): Items (12) 
IT H ) ^?" b "-" ltU " <2) ' X * B <l2) > Z * C C 2 *>. s * c C2), I*S*C (24), ScHools 

i^fJJrK^JS! (ln , C \. (252) ' S * H <ln C > < 19 >' I*S*H (in C) (228), CaW 
in (S*C*H) (405), and the error tern had 3178 degrees of freedom. The 
corresponding mean squares for the 13 lines were as follows i 52.10 .30 
4.14, 1.69, 1.79, 2.01, .34, 1.25, .48, 1.33, ,37, 1.42, .28. ' 

If readers are acquainted with the use of analysis of variance meth- 
ods to analyze experimental data (they should skip to the last paragraph 
of this section if they are not) they will know to begin by estimating 
error variance, say o^ e , as .28. Then they notice that 1.42 is too large 
to be pooled so they leave it aside, but perhaps the .37 can be pooled 
with the .28 (actually it cannot) and thus they proceed through the sour- 
ces backwards. The mean square of 1.79 corresponding to the item by 
subculture interaction effect requires that it be compared to an error 
term especially calculated to reflect all sources of variation in the 1.79 
except the item by subculture interaction. In general there will have to 
be more than just <y* e in this mean square. 

We have written a computer program to do the pooling and calculating 
of proper error terms for such tests of significance (Proctor, 1985). The 
f r «°5o f ° r ta8Cln 8 1'79 turns out to be the mean square .48 and the F 
- 3.73 is significant (at the "point seven zeroes 7" level). In the 
language of experimental design, schools is a "whole plot" effect and the 
factor subcultures is a whole plot factor and requires that it be tested 
by the whole plot error term. Having to use .48 rather than a pooled 
error mean square of .30 shows the design effect to be about 1.6. 
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Thus, bjr this F-test being signif leant, the item differences are 
different from one subculture to the next* A comparison of usagfi of 
Newspaper-Ty-^nd-Radio with f arents-and-Relatives by subcultures sivas th€ 
following iaaas with sample sizes, n f s, in parentheses i 

Sukultuje News, TY, Radio Parents, Relate 

Urban Blaack 1,38 (74) ,73 (67) 

Rural BLuack 1,07 (58) ,96 (55) 

Rural Whice ,70 (206) # 94 (213) 

One can design a test specifically for comparing the Newsp^^r-TV- 
Radio-versus-^arents-Reiatives difference from urban blacks (1.3$ - .73 
- .65) to rural whites (.70 - -94 * -.24). The difference is - Its 

estimated variance is .48(1/74 + 1/67 + 1/206+ 1/213) - .03799 $ .48 
M *0X&2 or the standard error is .135 for at^ .89/. 135 - 6.59^a^& highly 
significant difference (even t = 2 standard deviations is consid^r^ad 
large). Notice where .48 is used and the other source of the fotftnula is 
that the variance of a mean is d^n. 

Recall ttmat: there are 5 "factors" or main affects. These aife = items, 
subculturis, s*ex f schools and case. Schools and case are random f factors' 
while the others are fixed. Cases are nested in f,ex by schools groupings 
and schools ar^e nested in subcultures. This hierarchy along with 1 Items 
and sex are aLi crossed to give the 13 lines or sources listed at^ve. 
There are two rather unusual features of this analysis. The flt#t is the 
multivariate oatura of the items. Analysis of variance can be juiir tified 
here if all later-item correlations are equal* In fact we know th^^t 
certain items -are more highly intercorrelated than others. HQWrr, we 
judge these inequalities are not great enough to make our analysis 
misleading « 



The other- feature is unbalance or lack of proportionality in anumbers 
of cases in combinations of levels of the factors. This is 1 rectoring 
difficulty wit^i survey data. Our mean squarei were obtained by Mttng the 
PROG AN0VA calculation routine which is notorious for falling to "dc=o it 
correctly when, data are unbalanced. Again, m have judged the pa^ttticular 
unbalance here not to be too serious. We have verified that when effects 
are signalled 'toy the F-tests one can easily find the comparisons (con- 
trast a) responsible as we did above. There ara ways to deal with 
unbalance § but they are excessively long to calculate when one h**^ as we 
do, BOO levels of the factor case code or even 20 schools and 13 £t=ems 
with sex by item by schools interactions. That is, one can ereaW dumy 
variables and invart the design matrix but when more than four hu«red 
such variables are required the cost of computation is not worth *t=. 

Tables 5, 6, and 7 show three sets of item means. Standard #r— rors 
for trie means, computed in accord with the methods just outlined % Lara 
furnished for each of the subcultures. The iubeulturas differ in L=be 
relative usages of different methods. For exgiple, inter-persooal con- 
tacts are more common in the rural areas and more agency and medl# - con- 
tacts are used in the urban setting. There wire subcultural differences 
also in the reasons given for not getting the job wanted and thgx^ - were 
interesting differences by males and females as Table 6 shows. Ale^o of 
interest is tha more frequent citing of reasons by females than h^ w males. 
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Table 5, Mean Frequency 11 of Ufisage of Methods of LooScing for Work by 
Subcultures 



Method 


Urtasan Black 


Rural B3.ack 


Rural White 


State employment office 


.66 


.93 


,60 


Private employment agency 


,27 


.13 


.06 


Community action or welfare 


,29 


.33 


.17 


Newspaper, TV, radio 


U.,38 


1.07 


.70 


Telephoned or went around 


I J, ,46 


1.53 


1,35 


Employer asked me 


.54 


.40 


.63 


Registered with union 


,14 


.10 


,09 


Parents or relatives 


.73 


.96 


.94 


Friends 


,94 


.75 


.92 


Teachers or counselor! 


,56 


.36 


,46 


School placement service 


. .56 


.28 


,22 


Applied for government Job 


. .41 


.38 


.30 


Applied to military 


- .16 


.17 


.15 


Standard error for column 


4,^.09 


+.10 


+.05 



a 0 - "Never", 1 a "Sor.etlmes", 2 --. "Often". 



Although the levels of aatisfa c tt±on shown in Table 7 are generally high 
some low ratings were given by *tmiral blacks to raeattesmal programs and to 
variety of electives. 



Inferring Mechanisms i_ of tobitl ofl . Formatio n froi Corr al ationa 

When data from only the b«» Line study of 1969 were available we still 
made inferences from ebierved ^csarrelations among varlambles to dynamic 
processes going on In the youths'— own thinking and In their relationship 
with their parents, their frietuJasB , their schooliites and their teachers. 
The basis for these inferances «*mh« discussed at Home E_ength in the baseline 
report. We concluded there th^P such inf arenci was qtaa.±ta proper although 
considerable understanding of tiHeaa causal connections &s required and the 
data are best used to decide on, fotesence or alienee oS some causal likage 
rather than be used to estimate Uts strength, ta V with longitudinal data 
in hand our capabilities for dytftummic inf *r«nca should be greatly improved. 

The statistical methods vXil _L be much the rota a# wa used in analyzing 
the baseline data. This was. Mil is, essentially regr-ession analyses. 
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Table 6, Things That Kept the Respondent from Getting the Jobs Wanted 4 





Urban 
Blacks 


Rural 

Blacks 


Rural 
Whites 


Hales 


Females 


«wi» titiuugn money ror sfinooi 


s ,78 


• 90 


• 78 


.70 


,90 


Lt&cK or iniomECion on jobs 


• 60 


• 68 


,62 


,62 


#63 




.47 


• 58 


.04 


,22 


.23 




• 27 


• 34 


.13 


,06 


.32 


Didn f t wane to move away 


,31 


,61 


• 59 


.49 


.58 


Not smart enough 


,39 


,30 


.28 


,24 


,37 


The schooling I've gotten 


,is 


• 39 


.24 


,22 


.28 


Lack of Jobs where grew up 


.62 


1,04 


1.16 


1,06 


1,00 


No chance to develop 

IcaucL e> H JL Li 


#46 


• 57 


,40 


,37 


.51 


Lack of parental interest 


.32 


#27 


.20 


,21 


.26 


Jobs getting scarce 


• 63 


1.24 


.72 


,72 


.87 


No schools nearby 


.13 


,54 


,41 


,37 


.38 


Didn't know right people 


• 75 


,73 


.69 


.68 


.73 


Too much effort to find 
right job 


,35 


• 63 


.20 


,28 


.33 


Family responsibilities 


,59 


,53 


,52 


,21 


• 80 


Standard error for column 


+•07 


+.07 


+.04 


+.05 


+.05 



0 = "Very little", 1 - "Some", 2 ^ "Very much" 

Again, the clustered nature of the samples that is, by the factor 
"schools", requires special attention, Our recommendation continues to be 
to sub-tract school means from all variables before entering them into the 
regressions. We also should probably do separate analyses for males and 
for females as well as for subcultures* although one might expect to find 
little or no differences in inter-variable relationship over the subcul- 
tures. This was what we found in the baseline analyses, 

In the baseline analysis we were able to confirm the pivotal role of 
mental ability and family socio-economic status in forming ambitions. The 
mental abilities variable was measured by a group-administered Otis-Lennon 
mental abilities test, we will call this score IQ, and the status variable 
by an index, called FBK, composed of parents 1 occupational prestige 
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3abla 7, S a fofacCtom a with Aspects of Respondents' High School Education 





Urban Black 


Rural Black 


Rural White 




3. 11 


3,16 


3,15 




2,60 


2,43 


2,45 


^^©cationai pfograiap 


2,30 


2,57 


2,61 




2.96 


2.21 


2,61 


^^^^ l*Li^ f 




2,28 


2,42 


Attention Co my indiv&dual 


naads 2,74 


2,34 


2,52 


ffiood taachfits 


2,85 


2,84 


2,96 




3,07 


2,72 


3,07 


Equipment libra 


3.11 


2,43 


3,04 


S ^tatidard efror for ooLumi 


+,09 


+,10 


+,05 



a ^ "Vary diBaattsf it-*3", 2 ^ "Somewhat dissatisfied", 3 - "Somewhat 
satisfied", 4* "Verw satisfied", 

scores* partflts 1 eduea tzion and social participation items. At the second 
i»t<anriew Visited itout the student's grades during the current year, and 
t»ia variable sag dexupfced GT¥; we also calculated a currant family back- 
ground score, called F3K2, At all three occasions wa asked how far in 
school the youth aspired and expected to go and what job ha/she aspired to 
h^ave and the one he/sh-e expected to gat, We discussed just previously in 
t*iis chapter how we g&ored the occupational and educational status projec- 
tions* The resulting ^measurements are denoted* ED, O0C, ED2, 0G2, EDS and 
0C3* At the last intearview occasion the youth, or many of them, had 
attained * job (or had held one In some year of the last five) and com- 
pleted their schoolings These two variables are denoted ATOC and ATED, 
Finally, we aflked a qu^estion about overall life satisfaction on a ten-step 
ladder and that has feteeo included here as the variable BAT, 

Means atid «anda£=i deviations for these 13 variables appear in Table 
8 and the correlations^ adjusted for schools, ara in Table 9, The largest 
correlations are ,81 <^BK with FBK2, males), ,69 (same for females) and ,61 
(STY with IDS for malese). These may be due to correlations among the 
respective fti«o6»t errors. It is of interest to recognise this source 
oS correlation since ite has played a fairly important role in the study of 
y&ung people* g aspirations. For example, much has been made of high 
ec^r relations feittfeen parental urging as reported by the youth and youth's 
sfeif-reportad aapiratie=mg, If the parents themselves are asked how high 
oet low an occupational status they foresee for their child, such correla- 
te 00 ^ become goiewhat 3,©wer, as we showed in the baseline study. In the 
£i*"ent: sample, the *S1 may also be due to missing data at the second 
intterviaw baifl|furaiai&ed from the first occasion. The measures on the 
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Table 8* Means , Standard Deviations and Sample Siges for Thirteen 
Variables from the Longitudinal Sample 



Variable 


N 


Males 
Mean 


St. Dev, 


N 


r eiaiei 
Mean 


St, Dev. 


SAT 


220 


5,4 


1,9 


272 


6.1 


1,9 


0C3 


203 


65,1 


11.6 


238 


67,1 


10,8 


ED3 


227 


4,1 


2,1 


238 


3,8 


2,0 


ATOG 


237 


48,7 


13.6 


287 


54.2 


10.3 


ATEP a 


236 


5.3 


1,6 


285 


5,3 


1.6 


0C2 


109 


65.2 


9.4 


124 


68,3 


6.4 


ED2 


109 


5.3 


1,6 


124 


4*8 


1,4 


PBK2 


68 


134.0 


24,3 


84 


137,2 


20,6 


GTY 


109 


115.3 


19,4 


124 


117.2 


22.9 






66.7 


11,0 


287 


70.7 


7,6 


ED 


237 


5.6 


1,4 


287 


5.7 


1,3 


FBK 


237 


134,4 


23*1 


287 


132.0 


23.1 


IQ 


237 


90,6 


13.4 


287 


92,9 


13.6 


a The scale for 
Subtracting 1 


ATED is 
• 5 should 


slightly 
make it 


different from 
more comparable 


that 

m 


for ED, ED2, 


and ED3, 



two variables GTY and m3 were obtained in the same interview situation 
and the correlations of ,614 and ,670 reflect to some extent the respon- 
dent's temporary optimism or pessimism, 



The variables of central interest are GC3, ED3, GC2, ED2, QCC, and m 
which reflect how young people set their goals for themselves. The mean 
levels of both job and schooling aspiration-expectations for both males 
and females generally drop from fifth-sixth grades to post-high school, A 
notable aspect is the rather sharp drop in educational aspirations of 
females at high school, that is from ED = 5.7 to ED2 ^4,8* This could be 
due to the females* greater involvement in marriage and household forma- 
tion that took precedence over schooling at this late high school stage, 
The drop for males occurred, for similar or for other reasons $ with ED2 » 
5,3 at high school age and ED3 ^ 4.1 at adulthood. 

Aside from those three correlations cited above for possible spuri- 
ousness, the level of inter-relationships among the variables is quite 
modest. The correlations between status projections four or five years 
apart is about ,30 and drops to ,15 or .20 at nine years apart— being a 
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Table 9. Inter-Variable Correlations Adjusted for Schools among Thirteen Variables from the 
Longitudinal Sample (Males above and Females below the diagonal) 



Third Longitudinal Second Longitudinal Baseline 
Males __- 

Females SAT 0C3 ED3 ATQC ATED 



SAT 




.10 -.11 


0C3 


SAT^.03 -,06 


-.02 0C3 a 59 


.36 .41 




\ 




ED3 


.04 .35 ED3 


.23 ,39 


ATQC 


.05 .36 .19 iLTQC .26 






\ 


ATED 


-.04 .25 ,29 


,30 ATED 



-.01 .35 ,19 ,30 ,27 0C2 .52 ,41 .35 .28 .24 .20 

■* 14 - 24 -21 .21 .52 .38 102^.44 .61 .30 ,34 .40 

*«2Q .45 ,01 ,31 ,50 ,25 .32 FBK2 ,39 .20 ,29 ,81 

■44 .08 ,00 .02 .26 ,14 ,40 .IS^GH ,24 .22 ,30 



-.05 .28 .18 .18 .26 .06 .21 .24 .18 .06 .24 .35 
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0C2 

- 


ED2 


FBK2 

, _ 


GTY 

- - - 


OCC 


ED 


FBK 


IQ 


.09 


-.09 


-.11 


-.04 


,17 


-,10 


,02 


-.05 


.26 


.19 


,33 


.26 


,06 


.21 


,26 


.26 


,31 


.35 


,30 


.19 


,16 


,22 


,31 


,27 


.26 


.09 


,04 


,12 


.03 


,08 


.20 


,07 


.18 


.45 


.20 


,41 


,07 


.21 


.26 


.26 



• 09 « 18 «06 -14 .18 ,15 ,08 ,12 0CC s ,24 ,12 ,15 

V 

• 01 -W '23 .19 ,18 .18 .20 .15 ,14 ,21 ED ,31 ,28 
° M -M »28 ,16 ,38 ,25 ,25 ,69 ,25 .15 .26 
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bit higher for males than for females. Notice that ,3Q 2 ■ .09 is less 
than the ,15 observed. This suggests some consistency, albeit considera- 
ble flexibility, in setting their goals among youth. Mental abilities and 
higher family socio-economic status tend to raise ambitions over the whole 
period but the effect is none too strong and does not completely account 
for the youth's consistency. 

The background variables (IQ, FBK, GT¥, FBK2) and ambition variables 
(ED, OGC, etc.) are more highly correlated with attained education (ATED) 
than with attained occupational prestige (ATGG), This could be because 
some youth are working in somewhat lowly jobs while being trained for a 
higher status job. At any rate, occupational aspirations are more closely 
correlated to other variables than is attained occupation, ATOC* 

The correlations between life satisfaction rating and the background 
variables — the negative ones, that is— are most interesting, Higher fam- 
ily background at time two (1975) and higher GTY, grades during the cur- 
rent year (also in 1975) , may have created hopes, not all reflected even 
in ED2 and OC2, for a brighter future than actually came about four years 
later. The negative correlations between SAT and ATED as well as with IQ 
may also mean that dissatisfaction is disappointment* Further discussion 
of these issues is a major concern of Chapter IV, Parts 1 and 2# 

Cohort Comparisons 

We presented results on cohort changes in Table 3 without extensive 
commentary on the statistical significance of the trends. In this section 
we consider how to calculate standard error for changes in the three 
cohorts. There are two approaches. The computationally more elegant one 

Table 10. Changes in Fifth-sixth Grade Children^ Scores on a Number of 
Variables Related to Aspirations over Three Cohorts. (First ^ 
1969, Second ^ 1974, Third ^ 1979)- 





Variable 


Second 
-First 


Third- 
Second 


Third 
-First 


SE 


ED 


Educational aspiration— expectation 


-.18 


-.02 


-,I5 


+.14 


OC 


Job status projection 


-.65 


.42 


-,23 


+.77 


AC 


Academic liking score 


-.16 


.00 


-,15 


+.05 


DM 


Mother was demanding 


.32 


-.09 


,23 


+ .05 


PU 


Mother was punishing 


1,69 


-.05 


1,64 


+.04 


LV 


Mother was loving 


-,49 


-.14 


-.63 


+ .05 


IND 


Mother used independence 


-.16 


,05 


-.11 


+,04 


SEL 


Self-concept score 


-.06 


,02 


-,04 


+ ,02 



uses a linear regression model with a factor "cohort" having three levels 
and other factors (independent variables) such as sex, subculture, and 
schools as a random factor. This method is suspect because of unbalance 
in the data and we therefore compared its results to a second, methodolog- 
ically sounder, method. In this second approach we cross-classified the 
cases by sen and by grade in a particular school and looked to see whether 
there were also such cases in each of the cohorts. If five or more such 
cases were present for any cohort we computed their mean, Then, to obtain 
an estimate of change from one cohort to the next we calculated differ- 
ences of these means whenever both cohorts had a mean in the same cell and 
averaged them over grades, schools and sexes. This second method is 
discussed and illustrated by Yates (1981), It turned out that the linear 
model results agreed in judging significances of cohort differences with 
this more tedious and traditional approach. 

The results in Table 10 suggest that over the ten-year period rather 
definite changes took place in the mothers 1 child-rearing behavior— at 
least according to the childrens 1 ratings of frequencies at which their 
mothers behavad in characteristic ways towards them. Loving behaviors 
dropped steadily. This may reflect a retreat from the so called M permis- 
siveness" of the sixties, although we are using a 15-item LV score from 
which three ^indulgence" items are missing. Both demanding and punishing 
behaviors increased and then leveled off, The mothers 1 use of independence 
training practices also dropped and then leveled off, Among the children 
the popularity of school-related activities dropped and then leveled off, 
There were relatively few changes from 1969 to 1979 in self-concept score 
and in the status projections scores, 
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CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS 



This, chapter is divided into five parts each representing the major 
variables of this study. The topics include findings from the three 
developmental periods for which data were available for sample members! 
at fifth and sixr grades, late high school age, and young adulthood or 
four years beyont ^he age of high school graduation. Each part was 
written by one of more members of the regional committee* Notations about 
contributors are included on the first page of each part* 

Farts One and Two deal with the occupational aspirations and expecta-* 
tions of males and females* Both parts trace the occupational plans of 
children and youth and present the continuities and changes in the plans 
along with adult attainment. Because of the changed, and still changing, 
career orientations of women in America, a separate section in Part Two 
includes the extent to which girls and female youth choose traditionally 
feminine jobs and an examination of the effects of marriage and family 
plans on the occupational choices of female youth* 

Educational aspirations and expectations f of both males and females 
are presented in Part Three. The primary focus is on the stability and 
change over time for the total samplef however, differential aspirations 
and expectations are examined by sex. 

Part Four deals with the important persons who influenced the life 
patterns and goals of the youth. One focus of this part is an examination 
©£ the changing patterns of significant others who influenced plans of 
black and white youth during early adolescence, late adolescence, and 
early adulthood. A second focus area is a comparison and examination of 
the different patterns of significant other choices for occupational plans 
with the significant other choices for marriage and fertility plans. 

Part Five is an investigation of how the sample men and women, in 
their early adult years, viewed their present life circumstances and their 
prospects for the future. Reported are the respondents 1 sense of satis- 
faction with their lives generally and specifically in four areas: educa- 
tional experiences, occupational achievements, residential locale and 
living arrangements, and marital relationships whenever applicable. 
Information is also provided about how the respondents compared their 
present life circumstances to those of five years ago, and how they per- 
ceived their prospects for the future* Differences are reported for men 
and women whenever they occurred. 
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FINDINGS 

Ftart It Changes and Continuities in Occupational Plans of Males 

by 

William F, Kenkcl 



The purpose of this first section of the findings chapter is to trace 
the occupational plans of children and youth* Thus it deals with the 
occupational aspirations and expaetations of children in the fifth and 
sixth grades of school, their aspirations and expectations at late high 
school age, and their initial occupational attainments as young adults 
four years beyond the age of high school graduation. Because of the 
changed, and still changing, career orientations and occupational goals of 
women in American society, it is desirable to deal separately with the 
occupational plans of males and females* Accordingly, this first part 
deals with an analysis of the continuities and changes in the occupational 
plans of males* Chapter 4, Part 2, consists of a parallel analysis for 
females and also includes two special analyses, one dealing with the 
extent to which girls and female youth choose traditionally feminine jobs, 
the other examining the effects of marriage and family plans on the 
occupational choices of female youth. 



Occupational Plans of Grade School Hales 



The occupational plans of grade school youth were measured by two 
questions. The first reads "If you could choose any job you wanted, what 
kind of job would you really like to have when you grow up?" Responses to 
this question are defined as occupational aspirations * A second question 
asked i "What kind of job do you think you really will have when you grow 
up?" Responses to this question constitute the operational definition of 
occupational expectations . 

Both occupational aspirations and expectations were given an appro- 
priate occupational prestige score according to Duncan's Socioeconomic 
Index (Reiss, 1961)* These occupational prestige scores ranged from 42 to 
89* Occupational choices were also categorized according to the nine-point 
Census classification system, which ranges from prof essional-technical (1) 
to laborer (9)* A high correlation coefficient (_r -"•88) between these two 
measures of occupational prestige was found for the present sample* Be- 
cause it is easier to note and describe the kinds of occupations to which 
children aspire and which they expect to fill with the Census categories, 
the analyses will chiefly use those categories. 

The occupational aspirations and expectations of black and white males 
are presented in Table 1-1. There are several points worth noting with 
regard to these data. First* for both races there are differences between 
aspirations and expectations* This suggests that even at grade school age 
children are able to distinguish between the jobs they would like to have 
and the jobs they think they really will have* With the exception of the 



Table 1.1. Occupational Aspirations and Expectations of Grade School 
BoySg by Race 



Black 



White 



Occupa t ional 
Category 


Aspirations 
(n - 207) 


Expee ta tions 
(n - 201) 


As pi rations 
(n - 255) 


(n - 240) 


Professional- 
technical (1) 


53,6 


48,3 


42.0 ' 


35,4 


Farmer- 

farm manager (2) 






6.3 


10,4 


Manager * official , 
proprietor (3) 


3,4 


3,0 


2.0 


,83 


Clerical-sales (4) 


1,0 


1.0 


2.4 


2.9 


Craftsman , 

foreman (5) 


13*5 


14.4 


16.9 


20.0 


Operative (6) 


6,8 


8*5 


14.1 


17,1 


Service, private 
household (7) 


12,1 


11*9 


11.0 


5.8 


Farm laborer, 
foreman (8) 


1*0 




.8 


1.3 


Laborer (9) 


8.7 


12*9* 


4.7 


6.3 



Note, Data are In percentages. 

choice of farmer among white boys, there were fewer boys who named the 
higher-prestige occupations as the ones they expected to have than named 
them as the ones they would like to havej and, correspondingly, more boya 
expected to fill the lower occupational ranks than aspired to such Jobs. 
In other words, expectations were generally lower than aspirations. An 
extremely large proportion of the boys aspired to, and expected to fill 
high-prestige occupations. Among black boys, 57% aspired to occupations 
that fall within the highest three categories, with most of these occupa- 
tional choices classified aa "professional-technical". About 51% of their 
expectations fell within the same categories. White boys did not have 
occupational goals quite as high but, still, 50% of their occupational 
aspirations and 46% of their occupational expectations fell within the 
highest three prestige categories. 

The concentration of occupational choices of boys in the high-prestige 
categories is particularly interesting in light of their family background. 
The parents of these students had fairly low levels of education. Among 
whites, about 851 of the fathers and 802 of the mothers had not finished 
high school. Among blacks, 95% of the fathers and 90% of the mothers had 
less than a high school education. In 1969, about 83% of the white fathers 
were usually employed but in about 7% of the cases there was no father 
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present in the home. Among blacks, the employment rate was considerably 
lower with 68% usually employed. In about 22% of the black families there 
was no father in the home. With regard to parents 1 type of occupation , 14% 
of the white fathers and 7% of the black fathers were farming land they 
owned and another 3 to 4% of each group were working as farm laborers* Of 
the white fathers, about a quarter were employed as craftsmen, another 
quarter as operatives, and 14% as nonfarm laborers. The most frequently 
named occupational category for black fathers was nonfarm laborer , with 
about 30% in this category, twice the number for the whites* About 7% of 
black fathers were in each of the occupational categories of craftsmen, 
operatives, and service workers. 

About half of the white mothers were working outside the home when the 
child was in the fifth or sixth grade of school and the same was true of 
60% of the black mothers. The most common occupations of white mothers 
were operatives (12%), clerks (6%), laborers (5%), and service-household 
workers (5%), By contrast, most (40%) of the black mothers were engaged in 
service-household work; smaller numbers worked as laborers (3%) and 
operatives (5%). 

Factors Associated with Occupational Aspirations 

Despite their low socioeconomic background, the boys in the present 
study, as has been noted, predominantly aspired to occupations at high- 
prestige levels* Yat there was variation within the study sample* Since 
the emphasis in this bulletin is on changes in occupational plans over the 
years, no detailed analyses were made to attempt to account for the varia- 
tion in the levels of occupational aspirations exhibited by the boys* In 
Table 1.2, however, the major factors associated with occupational aspira- 
tions are presented* in nearly all cases the factors were also related to 
occupational expectations and the coefficients of correlation were of the 
same magnitude. Non-significant coefficients of correlation are reported 
when, theoretically, one would expect a relationship* 

The factors related to occupational aspirations and expectations, 
presented in Table 1.2, have been grouped asi (a) background factors, (b) 
parenting factors, and (c) characteristics of the child* Among the back- 
ground factors, only father's occupation and education were related to 
boys 1 occupational choice at a statistically significant level* Father »s 
occupation was associated with the boy's occupational aspirations while 
father's occupations and education were associated with the boy's occupa- 
tional expectations. Mother's occupation and mother's education were 
related to boys' occupational choices in the same direction but not signi- 
ficantly so. Thus, even among respondents at a relatively low socioeconomic 
level, the higher the status characteristics of a boy's parents, particu- 
larly the higher the prestige of the fathers occupation and the higher his 
education, the higher the boy's occupational choices. 

Parenting behavior was measured by two sets of factors i (a) how the 
boys perceived their mother's parenting behavior and (b) the mother's 
aspirations for the child including the mother's achievement value and 
anomie scores* Perceived parenting was measured by the boy's responses to 
the Bronfenbrenner Parent Behavior Questionnaire (Devereaux, Bronfenbren- 
ner, & lodgers, 1969). Siegeiman (1965) conducted a factor analysis of 
the scale items determining three dimensions that he labeled "loving", 
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Table 1,2. Factors Associated with the Occupational Aspirations and 
Expectations of Grade School Boys 



Coefficients of Correlation 



Factors 



Aspirations 



Expectations 



Background factors 

Father's occupation 
Mother's occupation 
Father's education 
Mother's education 

Parenting factors 

Mother's occupational 

wishes for boy 
Mother's occupational 

expectations for boy 
Mother's achievement value 
Mother's anomie 
Mother perceived as loving 
Mother perceived as demanding 
Mother perceived as punishing 

Child's characteristics 

Intellectual ability 
Self-confidence 
Educational aspirations 
Educational expectations 



.13* 
,02 
,06 
,08 



.20* 
,19* 

,12* 
-,14* 

.10* 

,06 
-,07 



,13* 
,08 

-19* 



.12* 
,05 
,10* 
,03 



,17* 

,19* 

.13* 
-.10* 
,09 
,09 
.04 



,13* 
,04 
,11* 
.21* 



^Indicates statistical significance at the ,05 level or beyond, 
correlation coefficients not statistically significant. 



Other 



"punishing"* and "demanding" (p, 163). A similar factor analysis by 
Proctor, the statistician on the present regional project * found essen- 
tially the same groupings (Project S-63* 1974* p. 54), Of the three 
parenting styles * only one had a significant relationship with either of 
the occupational choice variables. 



The more loving the perceived parenting, the higher the boy's occupa- 
tional aspirations (See Table 1,2), Perception of demanding parenting* 
which describes a strict but positive parenting style, was positively 
related to boy's occupational choices (aspirations and expectations) but 
not at a statistically significant level. Perception of punishing paren- 
tal behavior was negatively related to aspirations but the correlation 
coefficient was* again* not statistically significant, 

With regard to the mother's aspirations for her child, the higher her 
occupational wishes and expectations for the boy* the higher were the boy's 
occupational aspirations and expectations, Mothers also responded* in an 
agree-disagree format* to seven items from an achievement value orientation 
scale used by Rosen (1956) in a study of the values of mothers and their 
sons, Rosen reported that the items were modifications of Kluckhohn's 
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schema, which had been shown to be related to achievement in our society, 
In the present study it was reasoned that mothers valuing achievement would 
rear their children to have similar values and thus the more the mother 
valued achievement the higher would be her son's occupational aspirations 
and expectations* The data from this study with statistically significant 
correlation coefficients support this hypothesis. 

Another value-set of mothers thought to be related to sons* aspira- 
tions and expectations was anomie-alienation. Persons scoring high on 
anomie have a pessimistic view of society and of the chances of getting 
along well in today's world* They would agree with statements which said, 
in effect, that the life of the average person is getting worse, that a 
person has to live for today only, that a person doesn't know on whom he 
can count, and the like. These sorts of attitudes, if communicated to a 
son through childrearing , would not appear to be conducive to encouraging 
the sons to aspire to high levels of occupational achievement, Mother's 
anomie-alienation was measured in this study by six items from Leo Srole's 
Anomia Scale as described by Bon jean (1967, p, 33-37). The statistically 
significant correlation coefficient supports the hypothesis that the higher 
the mother's anomie the lower the son's occupational choices* 

There is evidence, therefore, that parenting behavior affects the 
occupational choices of grade school males. The higher the mother's occu- 
pational and educational wishes for the child, the higher the mother's 
achievement values and the lower her anomie, the higher are the son's 
occupation aspirations and expectations, The boy's perception of having a 
loving mother is also positively associated with higher aspirations. 

Three characteristics of the boy himself were tested for a relation- 
ship with his occupational choices: (a) educational aspirations and expec- 
tations, (b) intellectual ability, and (c) self-concept, The finding of a 
positive, statistically significant correlation between educational and 
occupational aspirations and expectations Indicates a certain consistency, 
and perhaps realism, in the life plans of grade school boys. Those who 
aspire to and expect higher occupations tend, at least, to aspire to and 
expect higher educational levels. Intellectual ability was measured in 
this study by the Qtis-Lennon mental ability test (Otis, 1969), It was 
found that the higher the score on this test, the higher were the boys' 
occupational aspirations and expectations. This suggests a certain real- 
ism in the occupational choices of grade school boys in that those who 
aspire to higher occupational levels tended to be those whose intellectual 
ability was more likely, relative to this sample, to allow them to pursue 
the necessary education to obtain their occupational goals. Interestingly, 
there was a slightly stronger relationship between educational expecta- 
tions and both occupational aspirations and expectations than there was 
for educational aspirations, 

A child's self-concept is an important social psychological charac- 
teristic, and a vital construct for other characteristics* Theoretically, 
how children perceive themselves should be related to what they do, and 
what they attempt to do* It was therefore hypothesised that the higher a 
boy's self-concept, the higher would be his occupational choices, Scores on 
Lipsitt's (1958) self-concept scale were used to test this hypothesis. Al- 
though the correlation coefficient showed a relationship in the hypothe- 
sised direction, the relationship was not statistically significant* 
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This concludes the description of the occupational plans or choices 
of grade school boys and the factors associated with such plans. The next 
task is to investigate the occupational goals of the same boys whtti they 
were interviewed six years later. 



Occupational Plana of High School Boys 

What happens to the occupational plans of boys as they grow up and 
move from grade school to high school? This question is addressed in 
several ways. First, we present a general description of the occupational 
aspirations and expectations of the high school aged males. From this it 
can be discerned to what extent the pattern of occupational plans found 
when the boys were of high school age differs from that discovered six 
years earlier. Next, the factors associated with the occupational aspira- 
tions and expectations of high school males are presented. For the most 
part, the same background, parenting, and personal characteristics tested 
for an association with the life plana of grade school boys are retasted 
for an association with their plans six years later. Then the change 
pattern exhibited by the youth is examined to discover how many retained 
their aspirations and expectations, how many changed their plans, and in 
which direction (lowering or raising of aspirations) change took place. 

Theoretically, one should expect a sample of boys to exhibit a dif- 
ferent pattern of occupational choices at high school age than they did as 
fifth and sixth graders. Occupational choice is viewed as a developmental 
process (Curry & Picou, 1971- Ginzberg et al,, 1951) with occupational 
goals evolving or developing as one matures and learns more about himself 
or herself and the world of work. Ginzberg and his associates (1951) 
suggested that there were three developmental stages in the occupational 
choice process^ (a) the fantasy stage, (b) the tentative stage, and (c) 
the realistic stage. At the fantasy stage, children are apt to focus on 
glamorous occupations. At the tentative stage, the youth relate their own 
interests and abilities to possible occupational choices and focus on the 
requirements for attaining occupational goals. The realistic stage is 
reached at early adulthood when one takes a job or starts to get addi- 
tional training for a particular job or at least particular kinds of work. 
Thus, the fifth and sixth graders in our sample were at what Ginzberg 
would call the fantasy stage of occupational choice. When they were 
juniors or seniors in high school, they would seem to fall near the end of 
the tentative stage and close to the beginning of the realistic stage. 
The high school seniors, for example, were only months away from the time 
when they would have to decide whether to continue their education or to 
enter the job market and, if the latter, they would soon have to decide 
what kind of work they would not only like to have but could reasonably 
do. Thus, at late high school age, one would suppose that the youth would 
have considered their own interests and abilities and would have thought 
about what was needed to prepare for and enter various occupations. At 
the grade school level, or fantasy stage, there would have been little 
attention focused on such factors. Therefore, one would expect changes in 
occupational choices from grade to high school age. The direction of the 
change would differ from individual to individual as each tested his 
personal desires, limitations, abilities, and means against the perceived 
reality. For the sample as a whole, however, it would be expected that 
reality testing would result in occupational choices at high school age 
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Table 1.3. Occupational Aspirations and Expectations of High School Aged 
Boys, by Race 



Black White 



Occupational 
category 


Aspirations 
<n * 207) 


Expectations 
(n - 201) 


Aspirations 
<n - 255) 


Expectations 
(n ^ 240) 


Professional- 
technical (1) 


41.8 


28*2 


28*7 


16.1 


Parmer^farm 
manager (2) 


• 5 


.7 


2.1 


6,2 


Manager , official , 
proprietor (3) 


6,4 


6.1 


8.4 


4*3 


Clerical-sales (4) 


5,4 


6.1 


2*5 


2,4 


Craftsman, 

foreman (5) 


28*1 


£- -J m _J 


£>t m H 


24 (2 


Operative (6) 


12*3 


21*5 


20.3 


28.0 


Service, private 
household (7) 


3.0 


6.7 


5*9 


3.3 


Farm laborer, 
foreman (8) 








1.0 


Laborer (9) 


2,5 


7.4 


4*6 


14.7 



Note . Data are In percentages, 

more consistent with the distribution of occupations found in our society 
than they were at grade school age. What, then was discovered concerning 
the occupational aspirations of black and white high school aged males? 

Almost half of the black (48%) but slightly less than half (40%) of 
the white male youth still aspire to occupations that fall within the 
highest three prestige categories. As shown in Table 1.3, professional- 
technical occupations are the dominant aspirations. The two blue collar 
categories of craftsman and operative are named by 40% of the black and 
48% of the white male youth. The proportion of the youth who aspire to 
the higher-level occupations exceeds the proportion of employed persons in 
the United States found in these occupations. As a corollary, the propor- 
tion of the youth from the low-income sample families who aspire to lower 
prestige blue collar jobs is smaller than the proportion of all persons 
presently employed in such jobs. 

For some occupational levels, there were greater differences between 
aspirations and expectations at high school age than there were six years 
earlier. For example, at grade school level only about 5% fewer males 
expected to hold professional-technical jobs than aspired to such jobs. 
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At high school age, there was a difference of 12 percentage points between 
expectations and aspirations, more than doubling the earlier difference 
between the two, The reverse pattern prevailed for jobs classified as 
operatives. This suggests that there has been a certain amount of reality 
testing, A large proportion say they would like to hold professional 
jobs, for example, but the proportion that actually expects to hold such 
jobs dropped considerably. Only about 12% of the black youth really 
wanted to be operatives but almost 22% actually expected to end up in such 
jobs. The comparable figures for white males aspiring to and expecting to 
hold operative jobs are 20% and 2855. 

Factors Associated with Occupational Plans 

Once again three major factors composed of variables relating to (a) 
parent's background, (b) parenting behavior, and (c) the child's own 
individual characteristics were assessed for an association with the \\i,«h 
school-aged youth's occupational plans. The background factors of 
father s and mother's occupational and educational levels found to be 
associated with the boy's occupational goals at grade school also were 
found to be associated with their plans at high school age. In general, 
these factors are more strongly related to the aspirations and expecta- 
tions of high school boys than they are to the goals of high school girls, 
as will be shown in the next section of this chapter. 

As shown in Table 1.4, the higher the mother's occupational wishes 
and expectations for her son, the higher are his own aspirations and 
expectations. The correlation coefficients are somewhat lower than those 
found at grade school level, particularly the correlation between mother's 
occupational wishes and son's expectations. It must be recalled that the 
perceived parenting behavior of the mother, was measured only in 1969 six 
years prior to the measurement of the goals of the sons at high school 
age. it would seem that the mother's occupational wishes and expectations 
for her son, as measured when he was in grade school, still affect his 
goals at high school age, 

* u °l hor P«« n ting behavior measurements used to test for an association 
with the high school males' occupational plans were mother's achievement 
motivation and anomie. The higher the mother's achievement value, the 
higher were the boy's occupational aspirations and expectations. Con- 
versely, the lower the mother's anomie, the higher were the boy's aspira- 
tions and expectations. These maternal characteristics, coupled with the 
mother s occupational wishes and expectations for her son, suggast a 
continuing maternal influence on the occupational plans of boys. 

All of the individual characteristics of the boys themselves measured 
in this study showed a positive relationship with occupational aspirations 
and expectations. Intellectual ability showed a slightly stronger associ- 
ation with the boy's goals as measured at high school age than it did when 
their goals were measured at grade school age. Interestingly, as reported 
in the next section, intellectual ability was not found to be associated 
with the occupational goals of high school girls. As for the males, the 
finding that tbe higher the intellectual ability the higher are the occu- 
pational goals suggests a certain realism in their occupational aspirations 
and expectations. To some degree, at least, the abilities of the high 
school boys are consistent with what would be required by the kinds of jobs 
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Table 1.4 S Factors Associated with the Occupational Aspirations and 
Expectations of High School Boys 



Coefficients of correlations 



Factors 



Aspirations 



Expectations 



Background factors 

Father f s occupation 
Mother 1 s occupation 
Father* s education 
Mother's education 

Parenting factors 

Mother's occupational 

wishes for boy 
Mother's occupational 
expectations for boy 



Mother's achi 
Mother's anomie 



t value 



Youth's characteristics 

Intellectual ability 
Educational aspirations, 

grade school 
Educational expectations, 

grade school 
Educational aspirations, 

high school 
Educational expectations, 

high school 
Confidence in attaining 

desired job 



,12* 
*11* 
,10* 
-17* 



.10* 

,16* 

.13* 
-.17* 

.16* 
.14* 

.17* 

,34* 
,41* 
,18* 



s 10 
.001 
.11* 
, 14* 



.04 

.13* 

.12* 
-.16* 

.20* 
.18* 

.14* 

,43* 
,40* 



indicates statistical significance at the ,05 level or beyond. Other 
correlation coefficients not statistically significant. 

to which they aspire. Realism and consistency are further indicated by the 
fairly high correlation coefficients, ranging from ,34 to .43, between 
educational goals and occupational goals. Finally, the stronger the boys' 
feelings of confidence that they will get the kind of job to which they 
aspire, the higher are their occupational aspirations. In contrast at 
grade school level self-concept did not exhibit a significant relationship 
to occupational plans. 

Changes in Aspirations and Expectations 

In Table 1,5 are shown the differences in aspirations arid expectations 

i CW v t - lme ,, parl ° da <Srade SChOCl and hl « h sc hool) which were ob- 
tained by algebraically subtracting the percent choosing an occupational 
category at grade school age from the percent choosing that same category 
at high school age. With regard to aspirations, the largest ehan fl a was in 
the professional category, down between 12 to 13 percentage points from 
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Table 1.5. Differences In Occupational Aspirations and Expectations of 
Males from 1969 to 1975, by Race 





Differences 


in percentages 


In occupation! 


il categories 




Black 




White 


Occupational 
category 


Aspirations 
<n - 207) 


Expectations 
(n ^ 201) 


Aspirations 
(n = 255) 


EKpectations 
(n ^ 240) 


Professional— 
technical (1) 


-11,75 


-20.04 


=13 .27 


=19.31 


s si l mer~ t a r m 
manager (2) 


+.49 


+ .69 


-4.16 


-4.26 


Manager , official, 
proprietor (3) 


-.60 


+3.14 


+6.48 


+3.44 


Clerical-sales (4 ) 


+4,45 


+5.13 


+ .18 


-.55 


foreman (5) 


+9.55 


+8.88 


+10,57 


-4.17 




+5.56 


+13.01 


+6,13 


+10.88 


Service, private 
household (7) 


-9-12 


-5.19 


-5.07 


-2.51 


Farm laborer, 
foreman (8) 










Laborer (9) 


-6*24 


-5.58 


-.07 


+8.44 



what it was six years earlier. The largest change in aspirations is the 
increase in the proportion choosing jobs in the craftsman-foreman cate- 
gory s up nearly 10%, Turning to expectations * the largest drop is in the 
proportion choosing professional jobs, the same as for aspirations. The 
largest increase in expectations is found in the operative category, up 
between 11 to 13%, The pattern of changes in aspirations and expectations 
suggests that as the youth approach the time when they must enter the job 
market or decide on further training they change their occupational expec- 
tations. Apparently, they find it harder to change their minds regarding 
what they would really like to do for a living since the degree of change 
was less for aspirations than it was for expectations. This leads to the 
implication that aspirations at grade school level were not idle dreams of 
fancy but to some extent represented real goals which are modified with 
reluctance, 

The foregoing analyses were concerned with the changes in occupational 
aspirations and expectations exhibited by the sample as a whole. A more 
sensitive test of the changes in occupational plans between grade and high 
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school agas can be made by constructing cross-tabulations of Cha job level 
named at grade school age by the levels named at high school age* Such a 
cross- tabulation shows , for example , what occupational category those who 
originally chose the highest category later chose at high school age. 
Thus, it indicates how many individuals were consistent over the six-year 
period and which occupational levels were chosen by those who were incon- 
sistent. The levels of occupation were constructed by considering the 
highest three census categories "high", the next three "medium" , and the 
lowest three "low"* Data for these analyses consist only of those cases 
where there is complete information for the three time periods; grade 
school level, high school level, and young adulthood, This was done be- 
cause in a later section we relate the occupational plans at the first two 
stages to occupational attainment as young adults. Previous analyses in 
this chapter used all of the respondents interviewed at grade school age 
from whom information was also obtained at high school age, whether or not 
they were rsinterviewed as adults. 

A high proportion of both black and white grade school children 
aspired to occupations that, are categorized as high, so particular atten- 
tion should be devoted to this group* As shown in Table 1*6, 64,4% of the 
black and 59% of the white grade school males named high level occupations 
both at grade and high school levels* Although the remainder lowered 
their occupational aspirations, it should be noted that most of those who 
originally chose a high level occupation chose a medium level occupation 
at high school age. At high school age, the smallest proportions choosing 
a low level occupation, 4.4% and 7.6% for black and white boys respec- 
tively, were those who earlier had aspired to a high level occupation* 

The black grade school boys who originally chose a medium level occu- 
pation were quite consistent over the six years with 68*7% of them choosing 
an occupation in this category at high school age* Among white boys, 52.9% 
chose a medium level occupation at both time periods, It can also be noted 
from Table 1.6 that more of both black and white boys who changed their 
aspirations from a medium level job moved to a higher level job than to a 
lower level one, Those who originally chose a medium level occupation less 
frequently chose a low level job at high school age than did those who 
originally chose a low level job. Those originally choosing a medium level 
job, however, later more frequently chose a low level job, 6*2% and 8.8% 
for black and white boys respectively, than those who originally chose a 
high level job, 4*4% and 7,6% for black and white respectively* 

Among the total sample of male grade school respondents, about 22% of 
the black and 16% of the white boys (see Table 1.1) aspired to occupations 
that were at the lowest of the three occupational levels* This group, as 
shown in Table 1*6, proved to be the least consistent in their occupa- 
tional aspirations* Of all the black boys who at grade school age chose a 
low level occupation, only 14% named an occupation at this level at high 
school age* More white boys, 28*6%, were consistent over the six year 
period. Half of the white boys who were inconsistent moved to a medium 
level occupation, half to a high level occupation* Twice as many black 
males who originally chose a low level occupation moved to a medium level 
one as moved to a high level one. Boys who aspired to a low level occupa- 
tion at grade school age more frequently selected a low level occupation 
at high school age than did boys who originally aspired to medium and high 
level occupations* 
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Table 1.6. A Comparison of the Percentages of Males Naming Occupational 
Aspirations at Grade and High School Levels 



Occupational level, 
grade school 



Low 

Medium 

High 

Low 



Occupational level, high school 



Low 



Medium 



High 



14,2 



Black males (ii 
57.1 



- 75) 



6.2 
4,4 



68,7 



31,1 




28.6 



White males On * 114) 
35.7 



Medium 
High 



8.8 
7,6 



52,9 



35.7 



38,2 



33.3 



59.0 



Note . Levels constructed by considering highest three census categories 
"high", middle three "medium", and lowest three "low". Boxed percentages 
indicate those who named occupations in Identical categories at both time 
periods • 

There is considerable evidence from the foregoing analysis that the 
occupational aspirations of high school males are influenced by, or at 
least related to, the aspirations they held at grade school age, The bulk 
of the group originally chose a medium or high level occupation (see Table 
1,1), Of this group from over half to two- thirds later chose an occupation 
in the identical category, However, few of these who originally named a 
low occupational category retained that selection as high school youth, 

While, basically, a large proportion of males retained their occupa- 
tional goals, this was not true regarding the occupations they expected to 
hold (Table 1,7), Of the black males who as grade school boys expected to 
hold a high level occupation, only 32% still expected to do so at high 
school age. White boys exhibited the same pattern with 43% of those who 
originally expected to hold high level jobs retaining this expectation at 
high school. From the table it can also be seen that from 17% to 40% of 
the white high school-aged males expected to hold low level jobs, with the 
lower their expectations at grade school the more frequently they expected, 
at high school age, to hold a low level job* It is also true that the 
higher the expectations were at grade school the more frequently the high 
school youth said he expected to fill a high level occupation, Thus, 43% 
of those who originally expected to fill a high level occupation stated 
this occupation at high school age as compared to 20% and 10% of those who 
first expected to fill medium and low level jobs respectively. While more 
of the males lowered their expectations than did their aspirations, when 
the two analyses of aspirations and expectations are compared, there is 
nevertheless evidence of ^ continuity and consistency in the occupational 
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1*7. A Comparison of the Percentages of Males Naming Occupational 
Expectations at Grade and High School Levels 



Occupational level , 
grade school 



Low 

Medium 
High 



Low 

Medium 

High 



Occupational level, high school 



Low 



26,7 



0,0 
8*0 



40.0 | 



22,2 
17.3 



Medium 



Black males (n - 52) 
40,6 



66,7 



60.0 



57,7 



39,1 



High 



33.3 
33,4 



32,0 



White males <n = 101) 
50,0 




? ote *„ Levals constructed by considering highest three census categories 
"high", middle three "medium", and lowest three "low". Boxed percentages 
indicate those who named occupations in identical categories at both time 



expectations of low-income males. The next line of inquiry concerns the 
actual job attainment of these low- income young men. 



Occupational Attainment of the Youn^ Adults 

In 1979, ten years after their first interview as fifth or sixth gra- 
ders and four years after their second interview as juniors or seniors in 
high school, the respondents were interviewed for the third time. We 
refer to this as the young adult stage. Data on the occupational attain- 
ments of young adult males, and how attainments compare with earlier aspi- 
rations and expectations, are presented in three different forms, First, 
Table 1*8 shows the census classification of the jobs in which the young 
adults are employed, in Table 1*9 the nine job categories have been col- 
lapsed into three—high, medium, and low —by considering the top three 
census categories high, and so on- Table 1,9 also shows the proportion of 
those at grade and at high school who chose a job that fell in each col- 
lapsed category. The third type of analysis. Tables 1*10 and 1,11, con- 
sist of cross-tabulations of original aspirations by present attainments. 
Thus these data show what proportion of youth who aspired to a certain 
occupational level have in fact achieved that level. 

Borne caution is needed in interpreting the data pertaining to occupa- 
tional attainments. It should be kept in mind that the interviews were 
conducted when the respondents were 21 or 22 years of age, In subsequent 
years they can be expected to change occupations with the result that their 
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Table 1,8. The Occupational 
Males 


Attainment of Present 


ly Employed Young 


Adult 


Occupational 




Black 




White 




category 


n 




% 


n 


% 


technical (1) 


4 




7.0 


10 


9.6 


Farmer-farm 
manager (2} 













Manager , official , 
proprietor (3) 


2 




3.5 


3 


2.9 


Clerical-sales (4) 


8 




14.0 


10 


9.6 


Craftsman , foreman (5) 


6 




10.5 


23 


22.1 


Operative (6) 


10 




17-5 


18 


17.3 


Service j private 
household (7) 


7 




12,3 


8 


7.7 


Farm laborer, 
foreman (8) 


3 




5.3 


2 


1.9 


Laborer (9) 


17 




29.8 


30 


28.9 



occupational attainments at some later date may be closer to their earlier 
aspirations than are their attainments as young adults. This would seem 
to be particularly true of those who aspired to technical or professional 
occupations, for there were scarcely enough years between high school 
graduation and the reinterview for these young adults to prepare for and 
enter such occupations. To assess the magnitude of the probable under- 
counting of attainment of high level jobs, analyses were made of the 
number of those who aspired to professional or technical jobs who were 
currently enrolled in college or graduate school, It was determined that 
only 10 black young adults were in college at the time of the interview 
and another 5 were in graduate or professional school* Among the white 
males, 8 were in college but none were in graduate school. It is likely 
that many of the young adults still pursuing higher education ultimately 
will find work in their chosen fields. Fvil time students have not, how- 
ever, been included in the count of those who are presently employed, 
There were also a few cases in which a respondent was both working and 
going to college. It is reasonable to expect that the job they acquire 
after graduation will be at a higher level than the one they now hold but, 
of course * that cannot be determined with certainty. Nevertheless, not 
knowing the ultimate occupational attainments of those who are in college 
on a full- or part-time basis probably results in a slight undercounting 
of the attainment of high level positions. 
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Table 1.9. 


Percent Blae 
High School 


k Males Naming Occupational 
and Adult Attainment 


Level at Grade 


and 


Occupations 


fc X Grade 


school 


High 


school 


Adult 


levels 


Aspiration 


s Expectations 


Aspirations 


Expectations 


attainment 








Black males 






Low 


21-75 


24*88 


5.42 


14,11 


47,36 


Medium 


21.26 


23.89 


45.42 


50.91 


42.11 


High 


57,02 


51*25 


48.6 


35.04 


10.02 








White males 






Low 


26,47 


13.33 


10,55 


18,96 


38,46 


Medium 


33,33 


40.00 


50.21 


54.50 


49,05 


High 


50,19 


46.67 


39.24 


26,54 


12.50 



The occupational distribution of the employed males is shown in Table 
1.8* These data can be compared with those in Tables 1.1 and 1.3 respec- 
tively to learn how the attainments for the sample ci a whole relate to the 
aspirations and expectations at grade and high school levels. For example, 
while over half of the black males aspired to a job in the professional- 
technical category at grade school age and 42% aspired to a job at this 
same level at high school age, only 7% were actually working at such a job 
at the time of the interview. Relatively few males (less than 101) aspired 
to jobs classified as laborer either at grade or high school levels but 
almost 30% were currently working at such jobs at the time of the third 
interview. 



The existence of data on both occupational aspirations and expecta- 
tions at grade school and high school age and on occupational attainments 
as young adults, all in terms of nine census categories of occupations, 
makes for some complexities In analyses. For some analyses, therefore, the 
nine census categories of occupations were collapsed to three and labeled 
"high", "medium" , and "low". This system is employed in Table 1.9 which 
shows the occupational aspirations and expectations at grade school level, 
high school level, and the respondents 1 occupational attainments as young 
adults. 



The data in Table 1.9 show a striking lack of goal attainment among 
black males. As children, over half aspired to and expected a high level 
job and as high school youth almost half still aspired to such jobs while 
over a third still expected to achieve them. Yet only 10% of the young 
adults were actually working at high level jobs, As children, less than a 
quarter either aspired to or expected to be working at the lowest level 
jobs such as laborer and service worker, As high school youth, even fewer 
(only 5%) aspired to such jobs while only 14% expected to be working at 
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them. Yet almost half of the black young adults were actually employed in 
such jobs. 

The lack of goal attainment among white males is just as vivid as 
among black males* Only 12% of the white males were actually working at 
high level jobs while about half aspired to and expected such jobs as 
children and almost 40% still aspired to high level jobs as high school 
age youth* 



There are some interesting racial differences , however, in the occu- 
pational goal attainment process. At both grade and high school levels, a 
higher proportion of blacks than whites both aspired to and expected to 
achieve high level jobs* Yet more whites than blacks are actually holding 
high level jobs as young adults. Table 1*9 also shows that at both grade 
school and high school levels more whites than blacks named low level 
occupations as the ones they really wanted or expected to have* But more 
blacks than whites are actually working at low level jobs. The implica- 
tion is strong that despite their higher goals, blacks will achieve their 
occupational goals less frequently than whites* 

The final analysis of the extent to which the males achieved their 
occupational ambitions is presented through a cross-tabulation of grade or 
high school aspirations by adult attainment according to one of three 
levels of occupation (Tables 1.10 and 1.11). By reading across the rows 
it can be determined what proportion of those who earlier chose a certain 
occupational level are presently working at that level. It can also be 
determined, of course, at what level those who did not achieve their as- 
pired level are working. It should be pointed out that these analyses are 
based on a reduced number of respondents, ranging from 49 to 52 blacks and 
86 to 103 whites. The reduced sample size. is due to the fact that the 
analyses are based on only those who were located as young adults, who 
provided information on their current job, and from whom information was 
available at both grade and high school levels. 

From Table 1.10 it can be noted that only 162 of the black males who 
aspired to high level occupations at grade school age were actually working 
at such jobs as a young adult* Indeed, many more are working at low level 
than medium level jobs. Half of those who as grade school children aspired 
to medium level jobs, however, have achieved their aspirations. Turning to 
the aspirations of the black males at high school age, only 11% of those 
who aspired to high level occupations actually achieved them. Of the re- 
mainder, more are working at medium level than at low level jobs, suggest- 
ing that their high aspirations were at least partially rewarded. Those 
who aspired to medium level jobs were more likely to achieve their aspira- 
tions but of those who did not, almost all are working at low level jobs* 

OJhe gap between the occupational aspirations of these black high 
school students and their attainments as young adults holds the potential 
for frustration, It is not that they are not achieving their "childhood 
dreams," but, rather, that they are not achieving the goals they said they 
wanted just four years earlier in high school. Possibly the potential 
disappointment and frustration is not actually severe because, while they 
'really" wanted the jobs they said they did, they did not expect to attain 
them. This possibility was rejected after comparison of the high school 
occupational expectations with adult attainments. Only 17% of those who 
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Table 1,10, 



The Occupational Aspirations of Grade School Males by Adult 
Attainment 



Occupational 
aspirations 



Level of occupational attainment 
Low Medium 



High 



Low 

Medium 

High 



Black males (n * 49) 
I 40.0 | 60,0 



37,5 
54.8 



16.3 



29.3 



16.1 



Low 

Medium 

High 



38,5 



White males (n_ = 85) 
46.1 



5.3 
45.3 



84,2 



15.4 
10,5 



37.7 



17.0 



Note. Boxed percentages indicate those who named occupations in identical 
categories at both time periods. 

expected to fill high level jobs are doing so. However, 45% of those who 
expected to fill medium level jobs are now working at such jobs and 
another 7% are working at high level jobs. In sum, the odds of black 
males achieving what they want to or expect to are much higher for those 
with medium level as opposed to high level goals. 

The general pattern of lack of goal attainment among black males was 
found also for white males. But there were a few differences. As shown 
in Table 1.10, white males with the highest aspirations at grade school 
did not more frequently attain them than did their black conteraporles. Of 
those who did not, however, somewhat fewer of the high aspiring white 
males (45.3%) than of the high aspiring black males (54.81) ended up with 
low level jobs. It was also found that among white males 84% of those who 
a !L! 6 8Ch ° o1 level aspired to medium level jobs actually achieved them 
while an additional 10% were working at high level jobs. For blacks 
aspiring to medium level jobs at grade school, only half achieved such 
jobs while 12,5% achieved a higher level position. Although the number of 
cases is too small to permit definitive conclusions, there is a suggestion 
that the childhood aspirations of white males are more frequently realized 
than are those of black males . 

The comparison of high school occupational aspirations and adult at- 
tainments, as shown in Table I. 11, also indicates that white males some- 
what more frequently reach their occupational goals than do black males. 
Among those with high level aspirations, 18,7% of the whites in contrast 
to ii.sx of the blacks were working at high level jobs when last inter- 
viewed. Somewhat fewer of the whites who did not attain their high level 
jobs were found working at low level jobs. Among those with medium level 
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Table 1.11. The Occupational Aspirations of High School Males by Adult 
Attainment 



Occupational 
aspirations 



Level of occupational attainment 
Low Medium High 



Low 
Med i inn 
High 



Low 

Medium 

High 



100.0 



Black males (n ^ 54) 
0 



53*8 
38,5 



42.3 



50*0 



0 

3*8 



1 58.3 



39,5 
33.3 



White males (n ■ 103) 
33,3 

f 55.8 



47.9 



8,3 
4,7 
18,7 1 



Note, Boxed percentages indicate those who named occupations in identical 
categories at both time periods, 

high school aspirations, more whites (59,51) than blacks (46.1%) achieved 
that level or higher. 



The high school expectations of white males were compared to their 
job attainments; 16% of those with high level expectations were working at 
that particular job level* Almost 45% of those with medium level expecta- 
tions were employed at jobs at that level and another 1% were employed at 
high level jobs, Expectations generally followed the pattern established 
with occupational aspirations* 

It will require considerable and detailed analyses to attempt to 
unravel what "went wrong" in the occupational achievement process of the 
black and white males* Relatively few of those who, as grade school 
children, aspired to and expected to work, at high level jobs have met 
their goals, What is more, the achievement rate is no better when the 
aspirations and expectations at high school level are compared to the 
accomplishments of the young adults. The major exception to the pattern 
of low goal attainment is that of white males who aspired to or expected 
medium level jobs. Almost all who had such goals as grade school children 
are now working at medium level jobs while almost six out of ten who at 
high school age aspired to medium level positions are now working at such 
jobs or at a high level job, Black children and youth who aspired to 
medium level jobs more frequently reached their goals than those who 
aspired to high level jobs* however, the blacks were not as successful as 
were the whites. 



In an effort to explain the differential degree of goal attainment 
among the respondents, a score was created by subtracting the score for 
the occupation at which the respondent was working from the score for the 
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c=ne to which he aspired at a high ^fcshool age. The new scores * in terms of 
t=he Census occupational eategoriiifi, ranged from 0 for those achieving or 
teeing beyond their aspirations to for those whose present job was the 

B^aximum number of steps away from tfluaie one to which they aspired. Correla- 
tion coefficients were thin comput#djI between the degree of goal attainment 
scores and various theoretically Wp^ortant background and other factors, 

None of the family background f factors related to social class — 
feather's occupation and education k nuaQther's occupation and education— was 

ound to be related to the degree $i z occupational attainment of the male 
y— outh- As a matter of fact, the -relation coefficients were close to 
m mVQ, as was that between the chiljv s intellectual ability and the degree 
e> £ goal attainment* Achievement n±$t ^ivatlon^ as measured both at grade and 
h_-Lgh school, showed a walk but statistically non-significant relationship 
i—o the direction of thi higher tfr^ a*^chievement value , the lower the degree 

0 f occupational goal attainment* ^hmmm confidence of the high school youth 

achieving his aspired occupation * was measured by a question asking how 

1 ±kely he felt it was that he would* £ &mt the job he wished, Confidence 
scores were positively related to go^ al attainment scores. The correlation 
c*^>efficient of ,22 waa ilgnif leant as^t the ,01 level indicating that the 
m»re likely respondents felt they tfQfr'Uld get the job they wanted 9 the more 
frequently they attained their a#pit^acions* The only job-reward factor 
r^elated to goal attainment was turn d^asire for a job that provided inter- 
essting and exciting works The corner lation coefficient was found to be -,1 
significant at the * 05 level* This Vindicates that the more the student 
wmatited a job providing interesting tod exciting work, the lower was his 
degree of attaining the job to which he aspired. Finally, the self-image 
©:±f the young adult was positively a^nraociated with occupational goal attain* 
m ™ n£ * with a coefficient of eorr^latfciQn of ,21, significant at the ,01 
l^vel. It may be that goal atEainx^emt or its lack produced the self-image 
r=ither than the self-inmge produeirUi the degree of goal attainment. This 
ittit'firpretation is suggested because sself concept $ as measured at grade 
school age s was not asioeiated with ^occupational achievement. 

Preliminary analyses thus ha^e t^tot explained why some males have 
a=hieved their occupational ambitio£»i but large numbers have not, It must 
b ™ recalled that the young adults v^ceee about four years beyond high school 
a^e when last interviewed. Some wiJm change jobs, some will lose jobs, 
SczDme will pursue more training and £^fotain promotions and some, probably, 
w&il be forced to accept demotions £SC they are to remain employed at all, 
* a unascertainabie but probably not Imarge number may yet achieve jobs at 
tr-^e level at which they said f as itft^h or sixth graders and juniors and 
seaniors in high school, they wished land expected to be employed. 
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FINDINGS 

Part 3^ CJiange ane9 Stability in the Occupational Plans of Females 

by 

William F. Kenkei 



The teau^S#«e off fc^he Women* s Movement in the United Statis is often 
considered t^ h^ve oeeur— red with the publication of Betty Friedan f s The 
Feminine Mjrgfcjc^e in 19&*3* It was just sin years after that dats that 
fifth and siHfh grade gl Tim from low-income subcultures in the South wer^ 
asked about tm$t occupational plans. The major questions that tapped such 
plans ware the &m m t Those to which males responded. The first read, "If 
you could tfiQ04& toy job you wanted , what kind of job would you really like 
to have when ya^gtotf up ? M A second question asked i "What kind of job do 
you think you really will J. have when you grow up?" Implied in these ques- 
tions measuring occupati^onal aspirations and expectations respectively is 
the idea that fchegi^ '•would be holding a job in the sense that the term 
is often usa4; that im 9 rthat they would be working outside the home* It is 
likely that ^ri^dan's description of the malaise of housewives and their 
chronic compl^itfcti with w# the problem that has no name 11 had not reached 
fifth and si-3tt;n grade giroris by 1969. and perhaps had not reached their 
parents or c%a e Mi* To a certain extent, then, the questions asked may 
have been f la^a$ k that they implied the girl would be working outside the 
home* It Xb t r M> howev^er , that women from low-income groups had a moder- 
ately high sfispio^roent outside the home even in 1969, Also, in a 
later section f v*viU report on the responses of the girls to a check li s £ 
of occupations tM did «=ontain the ahoice "housewife s ' s 

The ohron^l^ of tfc£*e occupational plans of girls covered in this 
section sWtg vift th©iw> aspirations and expectations as fifth and sixth 
graders* SiUc^ It 1$ anticipated that the plans of grade sehoolirs will 
have an tafluefM^en themr later plans, an attempt is made to Investigate 
the factors agP^^iated w^th the aspirations and expectations of the fifth 
and sixth grad^^t AnalS^ses are then presented on the occupational aspi- 
rations and expectations ©f the girls six years later, when they ware, or 
could be eKpe c e^tQ b^ s juniors or seniors in high school* This is 
followed by a fb#smtatie=m of the occupational attainments of the young 
woman a# deceit*)*! from interviews in 1979- At this stage, t he respon- 
dents wete 21 11 years of age and would have been out of high school 
thrae of (Q\±r f%gtu their actual job attainments are compared with their 
aspirations at %^aJe schcnol and high school age. The chapter concludes 
with two gpaciA analyses^, one on the tendency of girls and young women to 
choose "gande^ ^^propriatse" jobs, the other on the impact of marriage 
expectations o<* ^occupational goals of girls and women. 



Ojjupatij^nal Plans of Grade School Females 

The occupational Mp**irations and expectations of the girls at grade 
school invel %i§t?0 classified according to the 9-point Census categories* 
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The distributions appear in Table 2*1. Perhaps the most striking finding 
is the high proportion of girls, 75% of the black and 70% of the white, 
who aspired to jobs at the prof essional-technical level, These propor- 
tions are considerably higher than those found for the males in this study 
in which 55% of the black and 42% of the white grade school boys aspired 
to similar high- level positions* 

As noted in Table 2*1 there are differences between the girls 1 occu- 
pational aspirations and expectations, which suggests that the girls were, 
Indeed, able to differentiate between the job they really wanted and the 
one they expected to hold as an adult* For the professional-technical 
category, the expectations were lower than the aspirations suggesting a 
certain realism in the occupational plans of the girls, They knew what 
they would like but some, at leasfc, did not think they would achieve their 
goals. 

Factors Ass ociated with Occupational Aspirations and Expectations 

Table 2.2 shows the factors associated with the grade school occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations of girls. These factors are composed 



Table 2.1. Occupational Aspirations and Expectations of Grade School 
Girls, by Race 



Blacks Whites 



Occupational 
category 


Aspirations 
(n - 182) 


Expectations 
(n - 171) 


Aspirations 
(n - 271) 


Expectations 
(n « 236) 


Professional, 
technical 


75*3 


70*8 


70.1 


60.2 


Farmer , farm 
manager 








.4 


Manager , official , 
proprietor 










Clerical, sales 


9.3 


11. 1 


14.8 


13.6 


C r a f t sman , f o reman 


1*1 


1.8 


.7 


.4 


Operatives 


1,1 


1.8 


3.7 


11.4 


Service, private 
household 


12*1 


11,7 


10.0 


12.3 


Farm laborer, 
foreman 








> — 


Laborer 


1,1 


2.9 


.7 


.9 



Note, Data. are In percentages. 
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Table 2*2- Factors Associated with the Occupational Aspirations and 
Expectations of Grade School Girls 



Factors Aspirations Expectations 



Background factors 

Father f s occupation -.03 -.04 

Mother's occupation -.09 .15* 

Father's education .01 ,05 

Mothers education ,07 ,06 

Parenting factors 

Mother's occupational wishes .13* #18* 

for girl 

Mother's occupational expectations .32* .32* 
for girl 

Mother's achievement value ,07 .10* 

Mother's anomle --08 — *11 

Mother perceived as loving .14* ,04 

Mother perceived as demanding ,08 ,04 

Mother perceived as punishing -.11 -*02 

Child's characteristics 

Intellectual ability ,07 # 03 

Self— concept .13* ,09 

Educational aspirations ,21* ,24* 

Educational expectations .17* .24* 



*Indicates statistical significance at the .05 level or beyond. Other 
correlation coefficients not statistically significant. 

of variables relating to the background factors , parenting behavior, and 
individual characteristics of the child. (The scales, questions, and the 
like used to measure the variables are identical to those used for males 
and are described in the preceding section.) The only significant rela- 
tionship with a background factor occurred between mother's occupation and 
girl's occupational expectation, The higher the mother's occupation, the 
higher the level of the occupation the girl expected to hold. 

Mothers were asked both what job they would like their daughter to 
hold as an adult and what job they expected their daughter to hold. The 
responses to these questions are considered part of the mother's parenting 
behavior under the assumption that what the mother wants for the child will 
affect how she instructs the child, interacts with the child, responds to 
the child's aspirations, and so forth* The correlation coefficient of *32 
between mothers' occupational expectations for girls and the girls' own 
aspirations and expectations showed the strongest relationship with the 
girls' occupational plans of any factors measured. It is interesting that 
mothers' occupational wishes for the child, while statistically signifi- 
cant, were not as highly correlated with girls' aspirations or expecta- 
tlons. This may mean that there was some unrealism contained in the 
mothers' wishes, but what they expected the girl to do was communicated to 
the girl and therefore affected her own aspirations and expectations. 
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Althwseugh the correlations were low, two other characteristics of the 
nocheta Wwere found to be related to girls' occupational expectations. The 
higher the© mothers' achievement values and the lower their anomie scores, 
the hithBior were the girls' occupational expectations. The relationship 
of these ttwo characteristics of the mother were in the same direction for 
girls * occ=upational aspirations but did not reach the level for 
statlstic^al significance. 

One e=»vher characteristic of the mothers was associated with the 
child's aspirations. The more loving and the less punishing a child 
perceived her mother to be, as measured by the Brenf renbrenner parental 
Behavior suBeale, the higher were the girl's occupational aspirations. 
Loving aflM punishing parental behavior did not show a statistically signi- 
ficant relationship, however, with girls' occupational expectations. 

The e— esults of these analyses indicate that a girl's occupational 
Plans a w related to what the mother expects of the girl oecupatlonally 
that th% nsaother Is like, and how the girl perceives her mother's parenting 
MhaviO*, Among the characteristics of the girl herself, self-confidence 
ihosred I teodist relationship with aspirations while intellectual ability 
showed Vic— tually none at all. The relationships between educational plans 
and Qce U f>a__cionai plans showed that the higher the occupational goals, the 
we edutffi—eion a girl wants and expects to have. This indicates a certain 
conslst«snc y and realism in the girls' goals even at grade school level. 
The nejet t ask Is to investigate how, or if, these goals changed from the 
time the g iris were first interviewed as grade school children and when 
they wet# -of late high school age. 



Occupational Plans of High School Girls 

Chant*© and stability in the occupational plans of girls are addressed 
in several ways. First, the occupational aspirations at high school age 
ar e pceaensed (Table 2.3). Background, parenting, and personal charac- 
teristics esare then tested for an association with the high school girls' 
oecupation»l plans. The differences in percentages of black and white 
girls choosing occupations that fell in the nine Census categories are 
than eonsleaered. This will reveal the kind of change that has taken place 
stween C h«B two groups of girls. The final analysis consists of determin- 
u i, pI S POrtl0n ° f 8lrls who retaln ed their grade school aspirations at 
high s 0 h 0 <* level and showing the change pattern of those who modified 
their aspirations, 

Praia t==he data presented In Table 2,3 on occupational aspirations and 
aspectatifitisas, it is clear that occupations falling in the prof easional- 
tiehnlcal categories are the dominant aspirations and expectations of both 
ack and white high school girls. It is also clear that a considerably 
gher pr<5p»ortion of black than white girls aspired to and expected to 
fill occupations in the highest category. Expectations are considerably 
ower aspirations and the spread between the two is larger than that 

found at gt — ade school, 

Jobs i_n the clerical-sales category are the second most popular among 
the high tfc.tiool girls. For jobs at this level and lower, It is noted that 
ginerally t lie proportion expecting to fill the jobs are higher than those 
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Table 2.3* Occupational Aspirations and Expectations of High School 
GivLm p by Race 



Blacks 



Whites 



Occupational 
category 


Aspirations 
(n = 178) 


Expectations 
(n - 248) 


Aspirations 
(n = 146) 


Expectations 
(n = 182) 


Professional s 
technical 


59,55 


48.0 


43.2 


23,6 


Farmer s farm 
manager 




,4 


- 


-6 


Manager, official- , 
proprietor 


3.9 


1.2 


1,4 


1,7 


Clerical, sales 


23.60 


33.1 


30.8 


28.6 


Craftsman, foreman 


1.7 


2,0 


4.1 


1.1 


Operatives 


1.7 


2,4 


4,8 


18.7 


Service , private 
household 


8-4 


11.3 


12,3 


11,5 


Farm laborer, 
foreman 










Laborer 


1*1 


1.6 


3,4 


14.3 



Note . Data are In percentages. 

aspiring to the jobs. This finding and the opposite kind of difference 
between asplratiams and expectations for professional-technical jobs sug- 
gest that the girls had subjected their occupational plans to some degree 
of: reality testing - More black girls, for example, expected to hold 
clerical-sales jotos as adults than really wanted such jobs. More white 
girls expected to be laborers than wanted to hold this kind of job. 
Conversely, fewer of both races expected to hold professional-technical 
positions than would have liked to have held these jobs. 



Factors Associate; J with Occupational plans 



Most of the factors tested for a relationship with elementary school 
girls occupational plans were also tested for an association with their 
occupational plans at high school age. Scores on the Bronfrenbrenner 
scale, relating to the girls » perceptions of their mothers as loving, 
demanding, or punishing, were dropped from the high school analysis be- 
cause they were thought to refer specifically to how the fifth or sixth 
grade girl perceived her mother at that age, 

•iother's educational level was the only variable in the background 
factors significantly related to the high school girls' occupational 
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aspirations or expectations. jEn contrast, at grade school age, only 
mother's occupational status was related to the girls' occupational goals. 

Two measures of pentinas behavior, mother's occupational wishes and 
mother s occupational axpaetafc ions for the girl, ware asked of the mothers 
when the girls were ill grade school. The girls' school performance and 
other evidence may have causedtt mothers to raise or to lower their wishes 
and expectations between the time the girl was in elementary school and In 
high school,^ Caution Is thereof ore needed when Interpreting the associa- 
tion between the mother's wish^es and expectations and the girls ' occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectant ions at high school age. Nevertheless, as 
shown in Table 2.4, mother's o-ccupatlonal expectations were significantly 
correlated with the high school girl's own occupational expectations. The 
correlation with mother's occupational wishes, although in a positive 
direction, did not reach statistical significance. 

Mother's achievenint valu*e and mother's anemia are considered to be 
fairly stable characteristics. That is, it is assumed that they did not 
change radically during the si=3£ years between the time they were first 
measured and later at high sefcool age when the girl responded about her 
occupational plans. It was fomind that the higher the mother's achievement 
value and the lower her anomie,, the higher was the girl's occupational 
aspirations. As a mat-tar of fact, mothers' achievement and anomie were 
more strongly related to the i«rli« aspirations and expectations measured 
at high school age than they weare to girls' aspirations and expectations 
measured at grade school age , 

Of all the variables assessed, the strongest association with high 
school girls' occupational aspirations and expectations were their educa- 
tional aspirations and expectate ions. The correlation coefficients ranged 
from .34 to .52 for the two measures of expectations and aspirations. This 
suggests a certain degree of realism in the plans of the high school girls 
inasmuch as their occupational and educational goals were consistent. 
Better agreement between deslre-d occupational level and educational level 
would have resulted, ofcouse, in even higher correlation coefficients. The 
moder te level of association r-eported here may well reflect the lack of 
knowludge about career alternattives often associated with low-income or 
rural populations. The girls' educational goals at grade school were also 
related to their occupational gnoals at high school age, although the rela- 
tionship was not as strong as w=3ien these aspects of their life plans were 
tapped at high school age. SeL J-conf idence, another characteristic of the 
individual, was measured at gra-*Ia school age, not at high school age. How- 
ever, high school students were asked how likely they felt It was that they 
would actually achieve the job to which they aspired. The higher the 
occupational aspirations, the n»re likely they felt they would achieve 
their preferred Jobs (f« .32). This suggests that confidence In one's 
ability to get the job one wants taps a more general trait of self-confi- 
dence which, in turn. Is a dei=±rabia trait for higher-level jobs. Mental 
ability was the only Individual characteristic that did not have a signifi- 
cant relationship with either occupational aspirations or expectations. 

Changes in Occupational Flans 

The differences in the proportions of girls choosing each occupa- 
tional category at high school emm compared with grade school are shown in 
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Tab^La 2*4. Factors Associated with the Occupational AeplratfiLons and 
Expectations of High Softool Girls 



Packers Aspirations B3»pactations 



Bacfeiground factors 

Father's occupation --,09 -.001 

Mother's occupation 8 Q$ ,10 

Father's education ? nj % qi 

Mother's education ,11* .12* 

Parenting factors 

Mother's occupational wishes „li ,09 
for girl 

Mother's occupational ,23* .22* 

expectations for girl 

Mother's achievement value 41* -.07 

Mother's anomie ^*20* ^.12* 

Youteli's characteristics i 

Mental ability ,02 ,08 

Educational aspirations, *5* .19* 

grade school 

Educational enpeefcatiOQij ,26* ,18* 

grade school 

Educational aspirations, 42* e 38* 

high school 

Educational eKpectatioai; ,52* ,34* 

high school 

Confidence in attaining ,32* - 

desired job 



*IncL^Lcates statistical significance at t,2ie s 05 level or beyonrf* Other 
correlation coefficients not statiatieaJly significant , 

Tabl« 2.5* The greatest change in Qceup^tional plans is foun^ with respect 
W p^ofessionai-technieal occupations* 3oth black and whlt^ girls reduced 
their aspirations and expectations with regard to such jobs* The per- 
cent^age of black girls aspiring to the highest level jobs £^1K less, about 
16 percentage points, while the percentage 0 f white girls 27 points* 

At both grade and high school levels , black girls had higher occupational 
aspi:^ations than white girls , and as a group, they less frequently lowered 
theiz* aspirations. 

Occupations in the clerical-sales category were named mor^a frequently 
at h^Lgh school than at grade school leveli, probably reflection ^ certain 
degree of reality testing* 3he tm races ware not very different with 
respect to the increase in tha proportions aspiring to such j»bsi however s 
blaeEfc girls showed a greater increase in the number expecting to held 
ci^rS^cal*- sales positions , 

The final analysis of change and stability in occupational plans was 
made by constructing cjfosfi^takiatieni cm the occupational le\^el named at 
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Table 2*5, Differences in Percentages in Occupational Gate^o^iM for 

Aspirations and Expectations of Females from !5*M?9 to 1975 » by 
Race 



Blacks 



Whites 



Occupational 
category 



Aspirations Expectations Aspirations Expectations 
(a - 187) (n - 187) (n ^ 279) (ii°279) 



Professional^ 
technical (1) 

Farmer-farm 
manager (2) 

Manager > of f ieial 
proprietor (3) 

Clerical-sales (4) 

Craftsman- 
foreman (5 ) 

Operatives (6) 

Service t private 
household (7) 

Farm laborer, 
forman (8) 

Laborer (9) 



-15.75 



+3.9 
+14.3 

+.6 
+.6 

-3*7 



-22,8 

+.4 

+1.2 
+22.0 

+ .2 
+ .6 

-.4 
-1.3 



-26.9 



49,3 



+1.4 
+16.0 

+3.4 
+1.1 

+2.3 
+2.7 



tl.7 
+15,0 

t*7 
tf*3 

-.8 
413*4 



Note . The numbers represent the differences in the proport£^©Tia selicting 
each category between the two time periods* 

grade school by the level named at high school age. Ihe anraJ-ysis thus 
reveals how many girls were consistent in their oceupatiouaL^ ehplcss over 
the six-year period and which occupational levels were chosen n by those who 
were inconsistent. The occupational levels were created by c^n&LMng the 
highest three of the nine Census categories as high level l&*tem* the next 
three as medium level $ and the lowest three as low level jot*»fi , Data for 
this analysis consist only of those cases where there is complect occupa- 
tional information for the three time periods — grade school, high flehool, 
and young adulthood. Earlier analyses of occupational choleras W Census 
categories made use of all the cases for which occupational - drntm mm 
available at grade school and high school levels. 

Almost 70% of the black and 56% of the white girls aspi ^md to a high 
level occupation at the two time periods (Table 2.6). Those %*ho changed 
their aspirations were more likely to choose medium level joTt> s than low 
level ones. The relatively small number of girls who originally ctoii low 
or even medium level jobs makes it difficult to draw clear a^oeiusta 
with regard to the girls choosing such jobs. Nevertheless, * thet^fe m some 
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Tabl« 2^6* A GoiflpM j,^on of the Percentages of Females Naming Qcqa^tlonal 
Aapiratlgans at Grade and High School Levels 



Occ^p^ttioagl level t 
graj^^ school 



Lot* 

Mediuuxa 
High 



Btgh 



Occupational level, high school 



Low 



81.8 1 



50.0 
7*7 



50.0 



10*3 
12*1 



Medium 



37.5 



23.1 



1 41.4 



32*2 



High 



Black females in ^ ?1) 
18.2 



12.5 

ratr 



White females (n - 160) 
37*5 



12,5 
48.3 



55.7 



ifgeVfila conitrwttted by considering highest three census categories 
M high% 'UMliUle thrw ' l ttiiiedium M , and lowest three "low". BoKed percentages 
indiwta thosi who Mtsaed occupations in identical categories at both time 
periods. 



intawatSingpatterag* * The highest proportion of those naming a low level 
job at htAgh ichool age * were those who earlier had named such Jabs as the 
mm§ to fc**irhich they gspftired. Conversely, the lowest proportion of hlflh 
school gt^irls naming a hjalgh level position were those who at tha grade 
school l^avel named a tow level job. 



Th#i»ra is good svidHence, then, that the occupational aspirations of 
high sati£to©l girls are ^related to their grade school aspirations* Tha bulk 
of the ^giris naflaad S£c=upations at the same level at both time periods* of 
thoga micio did not, girl;_s who originally aspired high were not likely to 
drop to fc=he lowest ofttfteipational level and those who originally upitei to 
the lowest level jobs nrere not likely to change their aspirations to the 
highest Ul^avil job* 

ChaA^gesin ©GCups£r=±onal expectations showed a different patt^rti than 
that of adaptations* A=^s shown in Table 2.7, white girls were not mriy as 
eongistefuat m t hm aix-=-year period with regard to their occupational 
axpectati^one of a high * level job. Only 36% named a high level job ji the 
one they * expected to h<C-ld at both time periods. While the bulk of tiiose 
who £ba«toaed mmd a mjdJBlum level position, almost 20% of those origitiilly 
expecting z to fill a htgl-h level job now expect to fill a low levfel one, 
Black gir^iLs, however* w*-ere not as likely to reduce their expectations for a 
high lave^l poeitiotu A high-consistent type for both races were thesiwho 
named a vuMm^im level joT-b at both time periods* Those originally naming 
media© l^Aveljobs as clkseir desired occupation did not show the same degree 
Of canflsr tengy as wa0 f»round with expectations* This indicates, once 
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Table 2»7* A Comparison of the Percentages of Females Naming Occupational 
Expectations at Grade and High School Levels 



Occupational level, high school 

Occupational level, ' ™"T — s — 1 

grade sehooi Low M ^ dlum lfll S h 



Black females (11 3 71) 

Low 1 33.3 1 

Medium 25.0 



High 11.9 



White females (n = 160) 



21.4 42.9 

I 64,5 1 16*1 

44.8 | 35,8 [ 

Note* Levels constructed by considering highest three census categories 
"high," middle three "medium," and lowest three "low." Boxed percentages 
indicate those who rmmsd occupations in identical categories at both time 
periods. 

again, that the respondents apparently were able to conceptualise the 
difference between a job they wanted and the job they expected to hold. 
The next task is to investigate the jobs these respondents have actually 
achieved as young adults. 



33*3 
j 62*5 1 
23.8 




Low | 35.7 j 

Medium 19,3 
High 19.4 



Occupational Attainment of the Young Adults 

The third interview with the respondents was conducted in 1979, ten 
years after they were Interviewed as grade school children and four years 
after the second interview, The respondents were mostly 21 or 22 years of 
age at the third interview and were thus three or four years beyond the 
usual age at high school graduation. What were they doing, occupationally, 
and how did their achievements relate to their earlier plans? This ques- 
tion is addressed in several ways. First, the percent of the young women 
who were employed and the description of the proportion whose jobs fall 
within each of the nine Census categories are given. Next, the Census 
categories are collapsed into three prestige levels to compare, on an 
aggregate basis* the grade school and high school occupational plans with 
adult attainment. The third analysis also uses the three occupational 
prestige levels but in this case cross-tabulations are used to compare the 
original grade school aspirations with adult attainments, 

Despite the large numbers of girls who aspired to professional- 
technical occupations, only about 6% of the white and 1% of the black 



TiM* ^2.8. The Occupational Attainment of Presently Employed Young Adult 
Females 



Oc£*ufpa 1 1 onal 


Black 


females 


White 


females 


Cat^ory 


n 


*<* 


n 


% 


Professional*- 
technical (1) 


3 


6.8 


7 


6,3 


Famer-farm manager (2) 










Manager , official 
proprietor (3) 






2 


1.8 


Clerical-sales (4) 


16 


36,6 


44 


3P.3 


Craftaman-f or eman (5) 


3 


6.8 


5 


4.5 


Operatives ( 6 ) 


6 


13.6 


22 


19,6 


Service, private 
household (7) 


12 


27,3 


11 


9.8 


Farm laborer, 
foreman ( 8 ) 






1 


.9 


Laborer (9) 


4 


9,1 


20 


17.9 



girls, as shown in Table 2*8, were actually working at such jobs as young 
adults. Some young women, now in school or working at less prestigious 
jobs, may eventually work at the professional-technical level, but it does 
not seem likely that the proportion so employed will increase greatly. 
(Only three black females and six white females who aspired to a profes- 
sional-technical position were in graduate school or college at the time 
of the interviews with the young adults.) The largest proportion of both 
black and white young women were working at clerical— sales types of jobs. 
For blacks, the next most popular jobs were service and private household 
ones followed by operative work in a factory. For whites, operative work 
was the second most popular type of job, but it was followed very closely 
by jobs classified as laborer. The actual occupational attainments of 
young adult women were far removed from their plans at earlier ages. 

Another way of viewing the difference between aspirations and attain- 
ments is to compare the proportions choosing jobs, at a given prestige level 
with the proportion actually employed in a job at that level. Over ten 
times &s many black girls aspired to and expected jobs categorized as 
professional— technical in grade school as were actually working at such 
jobs as young adults (Table 2*9)* The comparisons with high school plans 
are also striking, Just four years before the last interview, over nine 
times as many black girls aspired to professional-technical occupations as 
actually had achieved them; over six tiaes as many black girls expected to 
fill such occupations as managed to do to. Conversely, many more are 
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Table 2.9, Percent Females Naming Occupational Level at Grade and High School 
and Adult Attainment 



Occupational 


Grade 


school 


High school 


Adult 


level 


Aspirations 


Expectations 


Aspirations 


Expectations 


a t" f a -f n tn &t% f~ 








Black females 






Low 


13il 


14*6 


9,5 


15,8 


36,3 


rieaium 


11*5 


14-6 


*U 


39 • 7 


57.0 


High 


75*3 


70.8 


63.5 


44,5 


A S 
O • O 








White females 






Low 


10.7 


13,1 


12.9 


25,8 


28.6 


Medium 


19,2 


25,4 


37,5 


48*4 


63.4 


High 


70.1 


61.4 


49.6 


25,8 


8.1 



filling jobs at a medium level than thos« who aspired to or expected such 
jobs. The proportion of black girls aspfcsritig to low level jobs dropped 
Sworn 13% to 9,5% between grade and high school; yet four years after high 
school 36% of the employed black young v^oen were working at low level 
occupations, _^ 



The general picture of a great diva] 
children and youth and the attainments of 
well as blacks. Almost nine times as ma- 
jobs at grade school as were working at i 
reduced their aspirations and expectatiot 
high school. Thus, only 26% of the white 
ages to work at thi professioaal^techni 
working at such jobs* By high school agi 
at jobs at the lowest level had increase 
actually working at this level. 



'genca between the aspirations of 

adults is found for whites as 
ay whites aspired to high level 
liat level. The white girls 
s considerably between grade and 

girls expected, at high school 
1 level. Only 8% were actually 
, the proportion expecting to work 
to almost 26%* and 29% were 



There are some interesting differences between the races shown by the 
data in Table 2,9, More whites than blgt*s expected, at high school level, 
to be employed at low level jobs, but more blacks were actually holding 
gucm jobs, Conversely, at both grade school and high school more blacks 
then whites aspired to high level positio*«s and more blacks, by a eonsid-* 
erable margin, actually expected to fill such jobs, Yet, white females 
were somewhat more likely to be filling tmigh level positions as young 
adults. la other vords, despite their higher aspirations, black females 
were more likely to have attained low le^^l positions and less likely to 
have attained high level positions than waire thair lower-aspiring white 
counterparts , 
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Table 2.10 consists of a cross-tabulation of the occupational aspira- 
tions of girls at grade school by their own adult attainments. Thus shown 
is the percentage of all girls who aspired to high level occupations that 
actually achieved such positions, the percentage of those who aspired to 
high level occupations that have achieved medium level ones, and so on. 
Because of the few respondents who originally aspired to low or medium 
J 6 ?!* °? cu P acion «» particular attention should be given to those who also 
initially aspired to high level jobs. 

The data in Table 2.10 also shows that only about 102 of black and 
white girls who in grade school aspired to high level occupations had 
actually achieved them. The rest had mostly achieved medium level jobs 
but a fairly large proportion of the high aspiring girls were working at 
the lowest level jobs. Somewhat more of the black high-aspiring girls 
achieved only low level positions when compared to the white girls. 

High school occupational aspirations and adult attainment were also 
cross tabulated, as shown in Table 2.11. Only a small number, 9% of the 
black and 11% of the white girls, who at high school age aspired to high 
level occupations were actually working at such levels. Over a third of 
the black young women and almost a third of the white women who in 1975 
aspired to high level occupations were, in 1979, working at the lowest 
level jobs. 

It might be asssumed that girls* occupational expectations at high 
school age would be closely related to the jobs they attained as young 
adults. The measures were made only four years apart and the question 



Table 2.10. 



The Occupational 
Attainment 



rations of Grade School Females by Adult 



Grade school 
occupational 
aspirations 



Low 

Medium 

High 



Low 

Medium 

High 



Level of occupational attainment 



Low 



Medium 



High 



Black females (n_ - 43) 
0*0 I 71.4 28.6 



50.0 
33.3 



50.0 



56.7 



White females (n = 118) 
1 *0'0 f 50.0 10.0 

34.8 I 65.2 I 



30.6 



58.8 



10.6 



Total at 
grade school 
n % 



7 16.2 
6 14.0 
30 69.8 



10 8.5 
23 19,5 
85 70.3 



Note. Boxed percentages indicate proportion of those who expected a 
specific level and achieved that level. 
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Table 2,11, The Occupational Aspirations of High School Females by Adult 
Attainment 



High school 

occupational 

aspirations 



Leva! of occupational attainment Total At 

~ — - — high gcftool 

Medium High n % 



Low 



Black females (n = 44) 



Low 

Medium 
High 



100 ,1 
25-0 

35,3 



55-9 



inn 



2 4*5 
8 18*2 
34 77*2 



White females (ri - 111) 



Low 

Medium 

High 



23,1 



31,3 



55.6 


11.1 


9 


8.3 


r'74".Tl 


2.6 


39 


34.8 


57.8 


1 10.9 rj 


64 


57.1 



Note. Boxed percentages indicate proportion of those who expected a 
specific level and achieved that level. 

concerning expectations asked what occupation they really expected to 
achieve. As shown in Table 2.12, white girls were more likely to achieve 
their expectations than were black girls; but for both vac.cn, the compari- 
son of expectations to attainments suggests a considerable amount of 
disappointment. Fewer than 10Z of the black and 25% of the white girls 
who at high school age expected to obtain high level occupations were 
actually working at such jobs. For both races, but particularly for 
blacks, girls with high expectations were more likely to be working at low 
level jobs than at the high level jobs they had expected. 



were there so many discrepancies between the occupational plans 
of girls and the jobs at which they were working as young women? In order 
to answer this question, a measure of the difference between high school 
aspirations and adult attainments was created by subtracting the value 
representing the prestige level of the adult's occupation from that repre- 
senting the level of the high school girl's aspirationk Difference acorei 
ranged from 0 to minus 8. Correlation coefficients were^then computed 
between the difference score and background factors and various oeeupa- 
tionally related variables. A positive correlation shows that the higher 
the value of the independent variable, the higher the degree of attainment 
of occupational aspirations. 

The only family background factor found to be associated with the 
degree of attaining occupational aspirations was mother's education with 
a correlation coefficient of .23. That is, the higher the mother's educa- 
tion, the greater the concordance between the girl's occupational aspira- 
tions and attainments. Father's education and occupation showed a rela- 
tionship in the same direction but the coefficients were not statistically 
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Table 2.12. The Occupational Expectations of High School Females by Adult 
Attainment 



High school 

occupational 

expectations 



Level of occupational attainment 



Low 



Medium 



High 



Total at 
high school 
n % 



Low 

Medium 

High 



50,0 



Black females (n = 38) 
] 50,0 



30.8 
38.1 



69.2 



52.3 



9.5 



13 
21 



.5 
34,2 
55,3 



Low 

Medium 

High 



White females < ji - 94) 
I 26,3] 68.4 s.3 
27,7 j 68.1 | 4.3 
28.6 46.4 | 25.0 1 



19 20,2 
47 50,0 
28 29.8 



Note, Boxed percentages indicate proportion of those who expected a 
specific level and achieved that level. 

significant. Two characteristics of the girl herself were related to 
attaining occupational aspirations. One was the degree of confidence 
expressed regarding the likelihood that she would obtain the kind of lob 
she wanted, The higher the degree of confidence, the greater the concor- 
dance between the job she said, at high school, she would like to have and 
the one she was holding as an adult (r - .18), Wanting a job that would 
allow her to help other people was negatively associated with degree of 
attaining the job to which one aspired (r - -.24), 

The theoretically important factors found not to be associated with 
attaining occupational aspirations need to be reported. Among these were 
mental ability, achievement motivation as measured at grade and at high 
school self-image as measured at adulthood, the perception of barriers to 
achieving one s chosen occupation, and how long the girl had thought about 
the occupation she listed as the one to which she aspired, Further 
analyses may uncover some explanations for the differences among respon- 
dents in the degree to which they achieved their chosen occupation. 



Restric ted and Gender-Appropriate Occupational Choices 

Another feature in the occupational choice pattern of the low-income 
females that requires investigation is their tendency to choose occupa- 
tions from a relatively restricted range of occupations. Analysis of the 
occupational choices of the young women in the sample revealed two basic 
trends i (a) they aspired to occupations that are usually considered 
feminine occupations, and (b) they aspired to occupations within a narrow 
range of all occupations (Kenkel, 1982). Each of these points will be 
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discussed further and explanations for the tendency to choose gender-typed 
occupations will be explored. 

The occupational aspirations of girls were measured both at grade 
school and high school age by a free-response question concerning what 
occupation they would really like to have as an adult* The occupations 
were coded as "traditionally feminine", "traditionally masculine, ,? or 
"gender neutral" with all occupations in which, according to Census fig- 
ures, 602 or more of the employees are of one sex being considered mascu- 
line or feminine, respectively- All other occupations were designated 
gender neutral- A panel of judges was used to determine the gender- 
typing, if any, of any ambiguous cases- 

The data in Table 2.13 provide strong evidence that the females in 
this sample aspired to occupations that traditionally have been considered 
feminine ones* At grade school level, 92% of their occupational prefer- 
ences were for jobs classified as feminine; at high school level, 78% of 
the choices were far feminine jobs and another 132 were for jobs that were, 
gender neutral- 

The jobs to which girls and young women aspired clearly fall within a 
narrow and restricted ranges At grade school level, 77% of their occu- 
pational preferences were restricted to four jobs? teacher, nurse, secre- 
tary, and beautician (TabL-g 2-14), At high school age, these four jobs, 
plus social worker, accounted for 57% of their choices* There is further 
evidence of restricted occupational choice among females- Respondents were 
given a list of 19 occupations and asked to indicate which ones they would 
consider in addition to the one to which they aspired- Hales checked an 
average of 2*6 occupational Without considering the choice "housewife 
only", females checked an average of 1-9 occupations; when the choice of 
"housewife only" was comiidered s females checked an average of 2,1 
occupations. 

Returning to Table 2-14, it is interesting to compare the popularity 
of different specific occupations as judged by the females who chose them 
in grade school versus high school. The proportion naming teacher dropped 
considerably. There also was a sizeable drop in the proportion citing 
nurse as their occupational choice and a noticeable increase in the pro- 
portion naming secretary- In other words, many females did change their 

Table 2.13* Longitudinal Occupational Aspirations of Females by Gender-Type 
of Occupation 



Type of occupation 


Percent aspiring at 
elementary level 
Cn •« 538) 


Percent aspiring at 
high school level 
(n = 447) 


Feminine 


91.6 


78,3 


Neutral 


5.6 


12.8 


Masculine, 


2,3 


8.9 



94 

107 



Table 2*14* Modal Occupational Choices of Females at Elementary and High 
School Levels 



Occupation 


Percent 
elementary 
level 
(n - 538) 


Percent 
high school 
level 
(n - 447) 


Teacher 


38.9 


7.2 


Nurse 


23-6 


18.6 


Secretary 


10.2 


22*9 


Beautician 


4.3 


2.4 


Social worfiif 


0*0 


5*9 


Other 


22.0 


43.0 



occupational choices between grade school and high school, but they often 
shifted from one to another of the four or five occupations most frequently 
named* Other analyses show that between grade and high school the choices 
of 71% of the female respondents remained in the feminine category, 1% 
changed from a gender neutral or masculine occupation to a feminine one, 
20% changed from a feminine to masculine or neutral occupation, and the* 
choices of 2,5% remained in the gender neutral or masculine category* Here 
again is evidence that the females changed their occupational choices but 
only slightly more away from generally feminine occupations as towards 
them. 



Explanati ons for Gender-Typed Occupational Choices 

Why did the low-income girls in the sample choose "gender appro- 
priate" jobs when in grade school and basically choose the same types of 
jobs when nearing high school graduation? It is important to explore this 
issue because the better the reasons are understood, the more will be the 
potential success for helping young women to choose non-traditional jobs 
and to expand the range of occupations from which they choose. 

Various features of the rural subculture have been identified as 
affecting the career choices of rural youth* The restricted range of role 
models (Cosby h Chamer, 1978; Lipset h Bendix, 1959) in most rural areas 
could serve to limit the occupational choices of rural women. This may be 
particularly relevant in the present sample of low-income young women. 
Whether rural &r urban, they probably are not exposed to a wide range of 
female role models in occupational careers* In this sample, about half of 
the mothers of the respondents worked outside the home and, of these, most 
were employed as service workers or in other low-prestige occupations. If 
the daughters have higher aspirations, as they do, they are faced with 
choosing jobs that are not being modeled by their mothers, the mothers of 
their friends, or even women within their own subculture. 



ins 



The unique nature of women's occupational roles cannot be Ignored* 
The division of labor by sex still generally results in women having pri- 
mary responsibility for home management and child care (Marini, 1978). As 
others have noted (Bahr, 1974* Lipman-Bluraen, 1972; Poloma & Garland, 1971; 
Feldman & Feldman, 1974; Flora & Johnson, 1978), when planning an occu- 
pational role women expect to add labor force participation to home manage- 
ment and child care activities* The anticipation of a dual role may sug- 
gest to women that they choose an occupation that is compatible with domes- 
tic and child care duties, Perhaps women perceive that teaching, nursing, 
and secretarial work have high turnover rates and would allow them to move 
in and out of the job market in keeping with their family responsibilities. 
It is also true that the dual role of women is a demanding one* The 
anticipation of negative consequences of a dual role assumes that most 
women do, indeed, expect to marry and have children, both of which assump- 
tions are true for the women in this study* Another approach to explaining 
the limited range of women's occupational choices and the high proportion 
preferring "gender appropriate" jobs is to explore the occupational orien- 
tation of young women* A comparison group is needed and the most obvious 
one is the young men in the same study* The fundamental question is 
whether the young women are as prepared as the young men to enter the world 
of work* There are a number of indices available in the present study to 
help answer this question. As shown in Table 2,15 these include anticipa- 
tion of working, academic aspirations nnd success, achievement motivation, 
work experience, willingness to move f,om home community, the rewards 
sought in an occupational role, perceived barriers to getting the jobs one 
wants, source of knowledge of jobs and careers, and encouragement received 
from parents. 

When the two groups are compared, there is some indication that the 
young women are not as committed to an occupational role as are the young 
men, In response to a question concerning jobs they would consider other 
than the one they preferred, 24% of the women checked "housewife only"* 
These cases are in addition to the 12% who in response to the question, "If 
you could choose any job you wanted, what kind of job would you really like 
to have in the future?" wrote "housewife", Since there was no comparable 
position that males could indicate, the only safe conclusion is that a 
sizeable number of young women would consider not having an out-of-the-home 
occupation. There is additional evidence that young women may not be fully 
committed to an occupational role, At least this can be inferred from the 
differences found between the sexes with regard to whom they had talked 
about a job, Males were almost as likely as females to have talked to 
their mothers but considerably more likely than females to have talked to 
their fathers* Females were somewhat less likely than males to have talked 
about jobs with other referent persons beyond their immediate family or 
other relatives, If talking with others about one's future job is an 
indication of the salience of an occupational role in one f s life, then 
males may attach more salience to an occupation than do females, particu- 
larly regarding the use of their father as a resource person* 

Females were more likely to say that their sex and lack of money for 
college would keep them from getting the job they wanted, probably due to 
the fact that they had higher educational aspirations than males. With 
regard to academic and attitudinai barriers to occupational success, fe- 
males may have an advantage, for they scored higher in academic motivation, 
achievement motivation, and they reported a higher grade point average. In 
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labia 2,15* MaXa^emale WJferenees in Factors Belated to Occupational Aspirations 



g lgnif iegncg of 

difference level 



Variable 






(t-test) 


Direction of difference 




Fercencs 








tele 








Want or wuld consider 




Jo«u 


_ 




housewlf e wily 










Talked to mother about job 


60.2 


64*4 


n,s* 


Females slightly more 




51.0 


33*5 


•CJUl 


teles slgnif Icantly more 


Talked to older sibUiTg 


37,1 


31*8 


n.s. 


teles slightly more 


abftiE job 










Talked to other restive 


32*5 


30.5 


n.s. 


teles elightly mora 


QTOJt JUD 








Talked to no one about job 


7*3 


9*2 


n.s* 


Females slightly mora 


Learned about job at school 


30*2 


39*3 


.001 


Females significantly more likely 


Learned about job from 


28,3 


23.2 


n.s. 


teles slightly more likely 


family 










riean 


scores 










Fsnala 






Average nutiber of 


2,58 


1*94 


*G01 


teles significantly named mora 


acceptable occupations 








Attitude toward uotking 
women 


2*89 


3,04 


.05 


Females signlf icantly more accepting 


Iktent thought about futoe 


2*44 


2,49 


n.s. 


FrtbIm slightly mora 


Job 








Certainty of getting job 


2*1 


2.0 


u*s* 


teles slightly mora 


choice 








Necessity to move as 


1.54 


1.62 


n*s* 


Females slightly agree more 


barrier to job choice 








Sex a barrier to job 


1,13 


1*20 


*05 


Females significantly higher 


choice 








Lack of money for college 


1,78 


1 RQ 


.05 


Females significantly agree more 


as barrier to job choica 








™tivatlm 


2.55 


2.79 


.001 


Females significantly higher 


Aehieveramt motivation 


1,16 


1*34 


,01 




High school grade this year 


2,38 


2,83 


,001 


Females significantly higher 


Fraquency of mother taUdng 


1*71 


1,74 


n*e. 


Slightly higher for females 


to child about job 










Frequency of mother talking 


2*46 


2*40 


n,s* 


Slightly higher for males 


to child about education 








Mother f s educational 


5.99 


5,97 


n.s. 




aspirations for child 










Mother's occupational 


6.01 


6,86 


.001 


Si^dJicantly higher for females 


aspirations for child 








tether's certainty that 


1*94 


2,20 


,05 


Significantly higher for f analog 


child would achieve 









preferred occupation 



(table continues) 
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Variable 



Significance of 
difference level 
(fr-test) 



Direction of difference 



Youth with no part-time 

gtrmiRr employment 
Job aspiration 
Job e^ectation 
important as job features % 

money 

steady employment 
chance to be own boss 
chance for helping others 
chance for Interesting 
work 



Mian 


scores 




tola 


Female 




1*09 


1*26 


.001 


6.23 


7.17 


.001 


5.24 


5*94 


*001 


2*39 


2*20 


*GQ1 


2*55 


2*38 


*QQI 


2*08 


1*61 


*ooi 


2*31 


2.54 


*001 


2*43 


2*49 


n*s. 



Females significantly more likely 

Stasias significantly highar 
Females significantly higher 

Males significantly higher 
Males significantly higher 
tfeles significantly higher 
Females significantly higher 
Females slightly higher 



Note* All t-tests confuted from means of variables. 

addition females reported higher job aspirations and expectations than 
males * 

Fast research generally has reported a positive relationship between 
the encouragement given to children by their parents and the children's 
educational and occupational aspirations (Wilson & Fortes, 1975; Hout & 
Morgan, 1975; Kerekhoff , 1974; Marini, I974| Kandel & Lesser, 1972| Alex- 
ander et al-, 1975; Hauser, 1972)* There is some indication from past 
research that boys receive more parental encouragement than girls and that 
it is more effective for boys than girls (Boocoek, 1972; Marini, 1974| 
Hauser, 1971; Hout & Morgan, 1975). There is little evidence in the pre- 
sent study, however, that the sexes differed with regard to the encourage- 
ment they received from parents* Mothers were reported as talking to sons 
and daughters about equally with regard to a future job* in addition, 
mothers had similar educational aspirations for sons and daughters, but 
they had considerably higher occupational aspirations for daughters than 
for sons* If anything, mothers were a little less certain that sons would 
get the job their mothers would like to see them have than they were about 
daughters. 

The most important differences between the sexes were job experience 
and the kinds of rewards sought from an occupational role* Only 9% of the 
males, but 25% of the females, had had no part-time or summer employment. 
Males were more likely to stress extrinsic features of a job by indicating 
that such things as a chance to make money, steady employment, and an 
opportunity to be one's own boss were important job considerations. Fe- 
males stressed intrinsic features particularly the opportunity for helping 
other people. 

In earlier analyses it was encouraging to discover that there were 
considerable changes in the aspirations of these low-income girls between 
grade school and high school years. To be sure, at high school age they 
still greatly preferred M gender-appropriate ,8 jobs and their choices covered 
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a rather limited range of occupations. Yet* they did change with respect 
to the specific job that they would really like to have. This suggests 
that in the six-year interim they acquired some new information about jobs, 
reassessed their true wishes, reached different conclusions on their abili- 
ties and interests* reevaluated their resources for continuing education, 
and the like. During this period of their lives they would therefore seem 
to be receptive to information and assistance that would allow them to 
understand the many opportunities for meaningful, satisfying, and rewarding 
occupational roles that are available to them, The information provided 
through this special analysis, particularly the findings with regard to the 
rewards young women seek in an occupation* the lack of role models for low- 
income young women in the higher occupational ranks, the relative lack of 
part-time and summer work experience among young women and their higher 
levels of academic and achievement motivation, should be of benefit to 
counselors and teachers as they assist young women with their occupational 
plans « 

Unlike most males * the occupational plans of females somehow need to 
be coordinated with their marriage plans. In an effort to further explain 
the occupational goals of females, a special analysis was conducted on the 
relationship between their occupational and marital plans at high school 
age (Kenkel, 1980), 



Effects of Marriage Plans on the Occupational Plans 

Statistically speaking, almost all young women approaching adulthood 
can expect to work outside the home* over 90% will marry, and over 80% 
will have at least one child, To marry or to work are not mutually 
exclusive goals, But there are a number of ways a woman can fit work, 
marriage* and motherhood into her life plans, She can work until marriage 
or the birth of a child and then never again. She can work most of her 
adult life, combining an occupational career* marriage and motherhood. 
She can work until the birth of children and then not again until the 
youngest is either in school or grown. An important difference in these 
life plans is the degree of saliency of an occupational role; how signifi- 
cant is the pursuit of an occupational career in a girl f s life plans, 

Insights into the occupational choices of late adolescent girls can be 
obtained by investigating the relationship between their age. at marriage 
plans and the saliency they attach to an occupational role, Special anal- 
yses were conducted to test this relationship with the general hypothesis: 
Among low-income high school girls, the lower the salience of an occupa- 
tional role, the higher will be the salience of the wif e-homemaker role 
ami* therefore* the younger will be the expected age at marriage, Low 
occupational saliency is conceptualized asi aspiration for less prestig- 
ious jobs, lack of seriousness of occupational plans, poor job knowledge* 
perception of unfavorable reward-cost balance in an occupational role, and 
perception of favorable reward-cost balance in the wif e-homemaker role, 
Operational definitions of the occupational saliency factors are given as 
each factor, in turn* is discussed. Analyses on occupational saliency and 
age at marriage are restricted to unmarried* in-school girls, Responses to 
the question on expected age at marriage were categorized as 19 or younger, 
20 to 21* 22 to 23 years of age* and 24 years of age and older* The 
categories correspond to "expecting to marry shortly after high school 
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graduation or younger", "two or three years after high school graduation", 
after the time necessary to complete college'*, and "a couple of years 
beyond the time necessary to complete college". 

As shown in Table 2.16, black and white girls differed significantly 
regarding the age at which they expected to be married. The results are 
consistent with those of Kuvlesky and Obordo (1972) and Drabiek (1972). In 
the present study, the differences between the races are striking, Since 
the girls attended the same types of schools in purposively selected pover- 
ty areas, subcultural differences other than race would not seem to be 
responsible for the differences between the groups. In light of the dif- 
ferences, it was decided to control on race when analysing the relationship 
between occupational salieney and age at marriage plans. 



Table 2.16- Expected Age at Marriage of Black and White Girls 



Blacks Whites 



Expected age at marriage Number Percent Number Percent 



19 yei 


ars and 


younger 


17 


12.6 


73 


41.5 


20-21 


years 




35 


25.9 


54 


30.7 


22-23 


years 




25 


18,5 


17 


9,7 


24 yma 


irs and 


older 


58 


43.0 


32 


18.2 




Totals 




135 


idb,o 


176 


100.0 



X 2 <3, n - 311) - 43,3, £ <.Q01 



Level of Occupational Aspirations-Expectations 

Even though it is possible to plan to marry young and simultaneously 
aspire to a high-level occupation, it is hypothesised that the higher the 
prestige of the occupation to which a girl aspires, the older will be the 
age at which she expects to marry. An item on the questionnaire asked what 
kind of job the respondent would really like to have in the future. The 
score on Duncan's Socioeconomic Index is used as the indicator of occupa- 
tional prestige (Reiss, 1961), 

For both black and white girls, it was found that the higher the mean 
occupational score, the later was the age of expected marriage. The mean 
occupational scores for girls who planned to marry in their teens was found 
to be 70, for those planning marriage at ages 20 or 21, the score was 71, 
while for girls who plYiWed to postpone marriage until age 22, 23, or 24 or 
older the mean score was 73, The variation in these mean scores approaches 
significance as tested by analysis of variance (P * 2,2, jj <.Q8). when 
black and white girls were analyzed separately, the pattern of the means 
was the same in both subgroups as in the group of all girls. Analysis of 
variance tests for the subgroup means showed that the variations in the 
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means for the white subgroup approached significance (F = 3,3, p <*06) but 
were not significant for the black subgroup. 

Girls were asked what occupation they actually expected to have in 
the future. The Duncan scale used to code preferred occupation was also 
used to code expected occupational choice. For all girls and for black 
and white girls separately* the means were considerably lower for expected 
than preferred occupations, Analysis of variance tests showed that the 
variations in the means for the total group and for the white subgroup 
were significant at least at the ,05 level (F - 3,1 and F - 2,8 respec- 
tively)* For the black subgroup* the variation in the means was not 
significant, As shown in Table 2,17 s the higher the mean level of pres- 
tige of the expected occupation, the older the girl expected to be when 
she married, 



Table 2,17. 


Occupational Aspirations 
High School Girls 


and Expect 


ed Age at Marriage 


of 






Mean 


occupational prestige 


score 






Desired occupation 


Expected occupation 


Expected age 
at marriage 


Black 
girls 


White 
girls 


All 

girls 


Black 
girls 


White 

girls 


All 
girls 


19 years and 


younger 69 


63 


64 


57 


43 


47 


20-21 years 


69 


67 


68 


51 


52 


51 


22-23 years 


73 


68 


69 


56 


58 


57 


24 years and 


older 70 


71 


72 


64 


64 


64 



Seriousness of Occupational Plans 

Among the girls who list a given job as the one they prefer, some 
have thought about it for a while, have talked with others about it, and 
have at least a mental strategy for achieving their goal. Others have 
given less thought to the matter. Perhaps they will state an occupational 
choice but, all-in-all, planning for a future job is not a salient factor 
in their lives. This difference among girls is conceptualized as the 
seriousness of occupational plans. It is hypothesized that the less 
serious their occupational plans, the younger will be their expected ase 
at marriage. 

i 4 a ^ itSm ° n the questionnaire asked "Have you ever thought about what 
kind of job you might have in the future?" Possible responses were "yes, 
SL ,1 y6S * * Uttle "» a nd "no" scored from one to three respectively.* 
The older the expected age at marriage, the less frequently the girls 
responded that they had not thought about a future job and the more 
frequently they said that they had thought a lot about it. As for a 
relationship between the two variables, the Pearson correlation of .16 for 
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black girls is significant at the .05 levelj but the correlation was not 
significant for white girls. 



toother item on the questionnaire asked how long ago the respondent 
had thought that she would really like to have the kind of job she named. 
Possible responses were "since I was a child", "for several years", "only 
recently", and "1 have not really thought about it much before today", 
coded one to four respectively. 

Seven girls gave the last response, suggesting that they thought 
about a job only for the purpose of answer \ question. All seven 
expected to marry in their teens. Not many girls had thought about their 
job choice since childhood but among both black and white girls more of 
those who expected to delay marriage gave this response. There was no 
pattern for the other response categories. 

Occupational Knowledge 

A dimension related to seriousness of occupational plans is than 
which has been conceptualised as occupational knowledge. It has to do 
with knowledge about the kind of work required in an occupation, the 
educational or other prerequisites for the job, the rewards from the job, 
the strategy for obtaining the job, and the like. It is reasoned that 
those who have considerable knowledge of this sort regarding a desired 
occupation are more likely to actually achieve the occupation than those 
who say they want a certain job but do not know much about it, A success- 
ful occupational career retires a certain amount of planning, and plan- 
ning requires knowledge. Women who are content to work from time to time 
do not need the same kind of occupational knowledge as do those who seek a 
career* Perhaps, girls with meager occupational knowledge see fewer 
options to getting married young than thoaTe with good knowledge of the 
world of work. It was therefore hypothesized that girls with poorer 
occupational knowledge would expect to marry at younger ages. 

One way in which occupational knowledge is measured in the present 
study is through an item which asks the respondents how far one has to go 
in school to get the kind of job they named as the one they really wanted. 
Six educational choices were furnished, ranging from finishing eighth 
grade to going beyond college to a graduate or professional school. The 
response "don't know" was also offered. Respondents were classified as 
those who specified an educational requirement and thosa who replied that 
they did not know the requirement* 

Even though most girls stated some educational requirement, there was 
a significant relationship among black girls between expected age at mar- 
riage and whether or not they stated an educational requirement for their 
preferred occupations (r = .26). A similar pattern existed among white 
girls; the older they expected to be when they married, the more likely 
they were to specify an educational requirement for their desired occupa- 
tion* This tends to support the general hypothesis that girls who expect 
to delay marriage have better occupational knowledge than those who want 
to marry soon after high school graduation. It also suggests that a more 
complete measure of occupational knowledge would discover an even stronger 
relationship . 
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Perceived Rewards and Costs in an Occupational Role 



IE is assumed that in deciding whether or not to work and what kind 
of work she wants to do, a girl will mentally consider the rewards and 
costs of the various options* Girls who plan to embrace fully an occupa- 
tional role would see a favorable reward-cost balance in pursuing an 
occupation Presumably they would therefore be willing to delay marriage 
in order to reach their occupational goal* On the other hand, girls who 
see few rewards and many costs in working would not be highly motivated to 
seek a job, Although they may state a job preferences they may also plan 
to marry young, either aware or unaware that marriage may keep them from 
getting the job they say they want, 

The perceived rewards in working at a specific job are measured by an 
item which asked! "In picking the job you would most like to have, how 
important are the following things about that job?" The features listed 
were i "offers a chance to make a lot of money", "gives a chance to become 
an important person", "offers a chance for exciting and interesting work", 
"gives steady employment", "gives a chance to help other people", "gives a 
chance to be one's own boss", and "something other than the foregoing"* 
The respondent was asked to reply whether each of the seven features was 
"not very important", "important", or "extremely important", 

Two occupational rewards, the chance for exciting and Interesting 
work and the chance for helping other people were found to be related to 
expected age at marriage, Fifty-eight percent of the black girls and 47% 
of the white girls stated that the chance for exciting and interesting 
work was an important feature of their job choice, For both races the 
correlation coefficients were low (.10 and ,19 respectively), but only for 
the white group was the value significant at the ,05 level* Thus, white 
girls who attach importance to this job feature are more likely than 
others to expect to postpone marriage. 

About 62% of the black and 32% of the white girls said that an 
extremely important feature of the job that they preferred was that it 
gave them a chance to help other people. None of the- white girls who 
planned to marry at age 24 or later considered that the opportunity to 
help others was a "not very important" job feature and only one black girl 
planning marriage at that age gave the "not very important" response. The 
correlation coefficients between the intensity of importance attached to 
this job feature and expected age at marriage were not significant* 

Perceived Rewards and Costs of Homemaker Only Role 

Despite the large and increasing number of women in the labor force, 
women can still consider the. option of not working outside the home. In 
his analysis of data from the 1970 National Fertility Study, Bumpass dis- 
covered that from 19% to 30% of the married women, depending on their age, 
intended to remain out of the labor force (1978). It is therefore reason- 
able to expect that in formulating their life plans some unmarried girls 
will see their adult roles primarily as those of wife, mother, and homema- 
ker. Presumably they perceive a favorable reward-cost balance in these 
roles and find them more acceptable than a career outside the home instead 
of* or in combination with, marriage* It is reasoned that the perceived 
desirability of the wife-mother only role will be inversely related to age 
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at ««*iage expectations. It would seem that girls who plena a high value 
on this role want to start enacting it as soon as possible or, in other 
words, would want to marry while young. Then, too, such girls would not be 
planning an occupational career and there would be no real need to postpone 
marriage ■ 

Tt , w< \? found that the very few girls who gave the free response of 
housewife when asked what kind of Job they expected to hold planned ^o 
marry early, Respondents were also asked to check any of 20 jobs on a list 
that they had recently bean thinking about for themselves, Checking 
housewife only" was significantly related to youthful marriage plan, for 
white girls and ap/roaehed significance for black girls. Responses to a 
scale measuring attitude toward women working outside the home showed a 
statistically significant relationship with age at marriage plans for black 
and white girls, that i,, the more accepting the position on married women 
working outside the home, the later the expected age at marriage. Taken 
together, these measures indicate support for the hypothesis that the 
greater the perceived rewards in the homemaker role, the younger will be 
the expected age at marriage. 

The hypotheses tested in this analysis give mild support to the gene- 
ral hypothesis that among low-income girls the lower the salieney of an 
occupational role, the earlier the expected age at marriage, At a more 
general level, the analyses show that the occupational plans of female 
youth can better be understood if they are seen in the context of other 
aspects of her life plans, specifically her marriage plans. 
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FINDINGS 

Part 81 Educational Aspirations and Expectations of Low-Income Youth 

by 

Lawrence B. Sehlamberg 

The purpose of this part of the chapter is to analyze the educational 
plans o* children and youth. The educational aspirations and expectations 
of the same children in fifth or sixth grade, in high school and their 
later attainments as young adults will be the focus. The primary focus of 
analysis in this longitudinal approach will be the stability or change in 
aspirations and expectations over time. Another important analysis will 
be the examination of differential aspirations and expectations by sex: 
This latter assessment is important because of the changing nature of sex 
roles in our society. 

The Educational Plans of Grade School Children 

The educational plans of grade school children were measured by two 
questions. "How far would you like to go in school?" measured educational 
aspirations. How far do you think you will really go in school?" 
measured educational expectations . 

Table 3.1 presents the educational aspirations and expectations of 
all grade school children separated by sex and race, There were several 
points worth noting that differentiate expectations and aspirations as 
early as the fifth grade. Children's aspirations for finishing college 
were much higher than their expectations for finishing college. This 
trend was found for boys and girls as well as for blacks and whites. This 
result suggested an emerging conceptualization of reality that distin- 
guishes between what one wishes to do and what one expects to do. This 
differential assessment by children at the elementary school level can be 
viewed positively, i.e., they have realistic expectations, or negatively 
i.e., young children have already learned to lower their expectations. ' 

Another important result is indicated by the relatively high percent- 
ages of children who had high aspirations and expectations regarding 
school attainment, (i.e., 70% of black females aspired to finish college 
45% expected to finish college; percentages for white females were 59% and 
36% respectively), The results also indicated higher goals for blacks as 
opposed to whites. Black females appeared to be the most optimistic. 
Such optimistic attitudes discovered at grade school age became tainted by 
reality during high school. This was true for blacks and whites, and boys 
and girls. The high educational goals of blacks were somewhat surprising 
in view of the actual proportion of blacks who attend college in the U. I. 

An emerging sense of reality was found when high school and college 
aspirations and expectations were compared. Ail subjects, race and sex 
notwithstanding, showed higher aspirations for finishing college than 
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Table 3.1. Educational Aspirations and Expectations of Grade School 



Boys and Girls by Race (Percan. 



Male 



Female 



Educational 


Aipirations 


Expectations 


Aspirations Expecta 


tions 




yiaCiC 


white 


Black 3 Whita b 


Black 0 Whlte d Black 0 


Shite 4 


Finish college 




50,57 


37,96 V 


70i9/ 59,07 45,16 


36.65 


Couple years college 


11.11 


9,89 


16,67 15 17 


?iOo 6,76 19,89 


10,68 


High school and 
trade school 


11,21 


7,22 


8.80 4,56 


4.30 5.69 4 in 




Finish high ichool 

v 


18,98 


21.29 




13.98 24,20 26,88 


40.21 


Trade school 


.46 


,38 


1,39 .38 


.54 .36 .54 


,36 


Couple years high 
school 


2.31 


6.84 


2.31 5,32 


.54 2,85 2,69 


3.56 


Iighth grade 
a. _ ow h 


,93 


3.80 


1.39 2,66 


1.07 .54 


2,14 



1 216. °n = 263. h * 186. h » 281. 
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expectations, while expectations for finishing high school exceeded aspi- 
rations. Again children's desires seem to be mediated by the reality of 
their world. That is. graduation from high school is attainable but 
college graduation remained a desired goal, 



Factors Related to E ducational Aspirations and Expectations 

at Grade School 

Very few of the factors which were investigated for a possible effect 
on educational goals produced significant correlations. Furthermore, even 
when the results were significant, the correlations were quite low, Table 
3.2 presents the correlational data at grade school level organized along 
three dimensions. 1 The first dimension, individual characteristics of the 
child, produced the highest correlations. Academic motivation produced the 
highest correlations for boys' aspirations and expectations (.26 and ,34 
respectively), whereas the child's concern with future jobs (occupational 
expectations) showed the highest correlations for girls (.24 and 24) 
Achievement motivation and self-concept were also significantly associated 
with expectations and aspirations for both sexes although less so for 
females than for males. 

A second dimension, parenting factors, produced only small associa- 
tions with either aspirations or expectations. However, a tendency that 
is consistent with parenting literature did emerge. Particularly for 
boys, the perception of parents as loving and demanding was rignificantlv 
correlated with educational aspirations and expectations. Thus, the lov- 
ing, authoritative parent positively influenced the son's educational 
aspirations and expectations. Although the strength of the relationship 
was not as strong for girls, loving parents were marginally significant 
for aspirations and significant at the .05 level for expectations. One 
other relationship, or lack of it, seems telling when considering par- 
enting style. The perception of a punishing parent had a negative corre- 
lation with girl's educational expectations. 

Two other parental factors appeared to be influential in children's 
educational plans. They can be viewed as opposite sides of the same coin. 
One factor, talking to parents about dropping out of school, showed a 
negative correlation; whereas the other, how parents feel about finishing 
high school was positively related to the child's aspirations and expee- 

i IV 2?*! relationship held true for boys and girls. The issue of 
finishing high school, whether seen from the child's perspective of possi- 
bly dropping out or the parents' expectations for finishing, began to 
differentiate children at the grade school level. As will he seen later 
these relationships became stronger at the high school level, " 



III 5£Ji 4 ° Ch<ir , t:ablcs in thl8 chapter which cite correlations 

and their significance levels, the reader should be careful to note that 
some correlations may be numerically close to "significance" level al- 
though not attaining that significance level. Such "near significant " 
till t?l Sh ° uld / ot b « iS^red tinea they may he indicative of trends 
that could be fruitfully explored in future studies. 
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3.2. Factors Associated with Educational Aspirations and Expactati 
of Grade School Boys and Girls 



B °y^ Girls 
Aspirations Expectations Aspirations Expectations 



Individual characteristics 

Occupational aspiration ,16* .18* ,20* 16* 

Mental ability ,13* ,16* ,*07 !i3* 

Educational aspirations 1*00 ,53* i s qq *58* 

Educational expectations .53* 1,00 *53* 1*00 

Occupational .10* .20* ,24* " 2 4* 
expectations 



Academic motivation ,26* ,34* ,14* 

Achievement motivation ,21* ,22* *17* 



.12* 

Self-concept ,21* ,24* ,22* ,17* 

Background factors 

Last grade father 

attended 
Father's occupation 
Last grade mother 

attended 

Parenting factors 

Job choice for child 
(mother) 

Educational choice for 
child (mother) 

Talked to parents about 
dropping out 

Mother's achievement 
value 

Mother's value- 
character 

Mother's value- 
outgoing 

Loving 

Demanding 

Punishing 

How parents feel about 
finishing high school 



,13* 


,17* 


,14* 


,19* 


,16* 


,11* 


.006 


,05 


.13* 


,20* 


.15* 


,22* 


,18* 


,21* 


,20* 


,17* 


,21* 


,22* 


,22* 


,26* 


-.16* 


-,15* 


-,08 


-,18* 


,12* 


,18* 


-.11* 


-.14* 


.05 


.04 


-,08 


-,008 


,02 


,06 


,11* 


,03 


,15* 


,19* 


,09 


,10* 


.11* 


,15* 


,02 


.03 


.008 


,03 


-.06 


-.12* 


,11* 


.11* 


,18* 


.16* 



*Gorrelations significant at the ,05 level. 

Children as early as grade school began to group themselves with 
respect to their educational aspirations and expectations, The child's 
individual characteristics clearly had the stronger associations with 
educational goals, However, a number of parental variables seemed to 
exert some influence. Whether these relationships were a function of 
parental input or parental response to their children's characteristics 
cannot be determined from the correlational data presented in this 
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section. Despite this ambiguity in the direction of effect (most likely 
it is bidirectional), children were making concrete choices about their 
education as early as grade school. High school data will demonstrate the 
potency of such choices since many of the same variables not only showed 
association with expectations and aspirations, but were stronger. 

The third dimension, background factors, produced the fewest number 
Of significant correlations. Only three such factors were significantly 
related to children's educational aspirations c^d expectations* The last 
grade attended by both the father and mother was positively correlated 
with the child's educational aspirations and expectations, although the 
mother's educational attainment produced the higher coefficients. One 
other demograpiic variable showed itself to be influential—father's 
occupation. This relationship held for boys only with relatively low 
order correlations. 



The Educational Plans of High School Students 

The years between grade school and high school produced some in- 
teresting changes, although a number of trends demonstrated relative sta- 
bility (see Table 3.3). Aspirations for college still exceeded expecta- 
tions. However, the differences were not nearly as pronounced as they 
were at grade school level (see Table 3.1). Moreover, black males (28.7%) 
and females (26.9%) who wished to finish college still maintained their 
more optimistic attitude relative to white males (15.2%) and white females 
(13.5%) who wished to finish college. However, at high school age, 
slightly more males aspired to college than females, unlike the results 
found at grade school age (see Table 3.1) where the difference between the 
sexes was far greater and females held the higher aspirations* 

Moreover, both aspirations and expectations for finishing college 
declined considerably from grade school for both races and sexes. This 
decline may indicate a continuing growth in the reality principle since 
grade school years. This position is further supported by the increasing 
number of students whose aspirations and expectations included other 
educational levels, i.e., a couple years of college, trade school, high 
school. Rather than large numbers of students aspiring to the highest 
educational level, the middle ranges have become more popular* Further- 
more, grade school and high school aspirations and expectations for fin- 
ishing high school remained quite stable. Examination of the percentages 
showed slight or modest differences either between the sexes or the races. 
This result supports the notion that fifth graders are quite realistic 
about finishing high school. In other words, a sense of realism about 
completing high school is demonstrated as early as fifth grade* 

fa ctors Associated with Educational Flans at the High School Level 

At the high school level a number of variables resulted in signifi- 
cant correlations with educational aspirations and expectations (see 
Tables 3.4 and 3*5). Many of the results were similar for both boys and 
girls. Academic motivation, achievement motivation, and grade point aver- 
age were all positively associated with aspirations and expectations. 
Boys and girls were similar except that much higher correlations were 
found for boys for academic motivation, and achievement motivation* This 



' Educational Aspirations and Expectations of High School hp and Girls by Race (Percent; 



Male Pemala 



Educational 


Aipirati 


;oni a 


Expect 


ations fe Aspirat 


;ions c 


Expectations" 


level 


Black d 


White 8 


Black d 


White 6 Black f 


WhiteS 


Black f White 1 


Finish college 


28.7 


15.2 


21.3 


7,6 26.9 


13,5 


23,1 7.8 


Couple years colliga 


13.0 


7.2 


13.4 


7.6 13,4 


10,0 


12.9 8,9 


nign icnooi gna 
trade school 


20.8 


26.2 


21.8 


15.6 24.2 


28.8 


25.8 19.6 


Finish high ichool 


i? a 


28,5 


30.1 


40.7 12.9 


.24.9 


23.7 32,7 


Tradi sehsol 


1 L 




1*4 


2.7 1.1 


3.6 


2.2 1.8 


Couple years high 
school 


2.3 




1.9 


3.0 l,g 


3,2 


1.1 2.1 


Eighth grade 


— 


3.0 


3,2 


19.4 


2.5 


3.8 22.4 


a H missing data, b 2I 


missing 


data. C B 


1 missing 


data, -n 3 216. e n 3 


263, f n » 


186, In ■ 281. 
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Table 3*4. Correlation Coefficients for Factors Associated with the 

Educational Aspirations and Expectations of High School Boys 



Factors 



Aspirations 



Individual characteristics 

Occupational aspirations .42** 

Occupational expectations .34** 

Academic motivation .34** 

Achievement motivation .42** 

Overall grade point average .21** 

Background factors 

Place to live in future ,22** 

Rather live in country/ town/city ,22** 

Number of children like to have ,20** 

Vocational awareness/ experience 

Thought about job to have in future .15* 

Hear about job - in book .22* 

Talk about future job - teacher .24* 

Job importance ~ exciting/ interesting .29* 
Talk about future job with... 

Mother .06* 

Father .01* 

Other sibling # Q9* 

Other relative .17* 

Preacher ,17* 

Neighbor/adult friend .14* 

Other young friend ,19* 

No one -,12* 
Job importance — chance to become important #19* 
person 

Background characteristics 

Last grade mother attended .24** 

Last grade father attended .12* 

School^related factors 

How far parents like you to go ,60** 
How parents feel about finishing high school .19* 

Talk to parents about dropping out ^.26** 
Talk about how far should go in school with... 

Mother .03* 

Father ,07* 

Sibling # 11* 

Relative ,11* 

Teacher • ,23** 

Preacher .13* 

Neighbor (adult friend) ,16* 

Classmates ,20** 



Expectations 



.40** 
,41** 
.36** 
,33** 
.24** 



.24** 
.24** 

,23** 



.22** 
.20** 
,30** 
• 31** 

.11* 
*04* 
,09* 
ill* 

ai* 

.10* 
,19* 
.08* 
,1Q* 



.29** 
.21** 



.48** 
,30** 
-.41** 



.06* 

,12* 

.12* 

,24** 

,12* 

.10* 

.19* 



*£ <.01, **£■<. 001. 
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Tabla 3.5. Correlation Coefficients for Factors Associated with the 

Educational Aspirations and Expectations of High School Girls 



Factors 



Aspirations Expectations 



Individual characteristics 

Occupational aspirations 
Occupational expectations 
Academic motivation 
Achievement motivation 
Overall grade point average 

Background factors 

Choice live in future 
Age think get married 
Number of children like to have 

Vocational awareness/experience 

Thought about kind of job - future 
How likely get kind of job 
Job importance - exciting/interesting 
Talk about future job with..* 

Mother 

Father 

Sibling 

Other relative 
Preacher 
Teacher 
Classmates 
No one 

Background factors 

Last grade mother attended 
Last grade father attended 

School-related factors 

How far parents like you to go 

How parents feel about finishing high school 

Talk to parents about dropping out 

Talk about how far should go in school with*. 

Mother 

Father 

Sibling 

Another relative 

Teacher 

Preacher 

Classmates 

No one 



,38** 
.42** 
.20** 
.33** 
.19* 



.22** 
*21** 
.18* 



.27** 

.08* 

,29** 

.16* 

.10* 

.15* 

*12* 

*09* 

s 24** 

p17* 

,22** 



,24** 
,17* 



*59** 

.19* 

,29** 

,05* 
,03* 
.05* 
.12* 
,17* 
.14* 
.12* 
.19* 



.34** 

.52** 

,16* 

*23** 

,22** 



,23** 
,24** 
,22** 



.32** 
.28** 
-31** 

*18* 
-17* 
,18* 
.17* 
*13* 
,23** 
-20** 
■*23** 



.28** 
.22** 



*53** 
,30** 
,45** 

.11* 
,09* 

.13* 
.11* 

,15* 
,17* 
,14* 
,18* 



*£ <*01* **£ <,001* 



sex differentiation is also supported by the correlations between educa- 
tional expectations and aspirations and occupational aspirations and 
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expectations which were slightly higher for boys than for girls, These 
correlation coefficients were relatively high (a range of ,34 to .52), 
indicating a congruence between educational and occupational goals. That 
is, the higher one's educational goals, the higher one 1 is occupational 
choices. It can be inferred from these data that boys and girls under- 
stood the relationship between educational achievement and occupational 
roles since their educational goals tended to be consi? \ent with occupa- 
tional ones, Furthermore, the congruence provided support for the opera- 
tion of the reality principle mentioned earlier, Since the correlations 
were higher, high school students were apparently butter able to under- 
stand the relationship between education and one's career than were grade 
school students, Another related finding, specific to girls, is that 
expected age of marriage was positively associated with both aspirations 
and expectations. That is, as the expected age at marriage increased so 
too did expected educational attainment. This finding is consistent with 
the changing nature of sex roles today. In other words, women who delay 
marriage may do so in order to complete their education, 

The factors in the category ^vocational awareness/experience t, were 
associated with educational goals in a similar fashion for both boys and 
girls. Children's expectations and aspirations were affected by communis 
cation about them, Children who discussed their future jobs as well as 
how far they should go in school had higher educational aspirations and 
expectations. This was true for boys and girls and showed up with a 
variety of discussants, such as parents, friends, and the like, Morever, 
those children who discussed their plans with no one had much lower expec- 
tations and aspirations. The one sex-related discrepancy involved parent- 
child communications. Talking to mother and father about future jobs was 
significantly related with girls' educational objectives, whereas boys 
showed only one marginally significant coefficient (i.e,, aspirations and 
talking to mother), 

Girls 1 desires for a job that was exciting and interesting were 
positively correlated with their educational aspirations and expectations. 
Boys, were as likely to say that they wanted a job that was ft exciting and 
interesting" as girls. They, however, rated job importance in terms of 
the opportunity to become an important person, whereas girls did not. As 
for the school-related factors, girl's expectations for how far to go in 
school were correlated with mother's and father's verbal exchanges, A 
similar relationship was shown for boys and mothers but not for fathers , 

The last grade mother and father attended were the only parent back- 
ground characteristics that produced significant correlations for boys* 
and girls' educational aspirations and expectations, This was also impor- 
tant at the grade school level, The correlations were higher for mother's 
educational attainment, a result which may support the conclusion that 
mothers have a stronger role than fathers in determining educational 
aspirations and expectations of children, 

Lastly, parents' expectations and aspirations and the communication 
of such values to their children were related to both boys r and g^ls' 
educational aspirations and expectations. How far the parents wou'id like 
their children to go produced the highest correlations for both boyji (.60 
aspirations, ,48 expectations) and girls (,59 aspirations, ,53 expedi- 
tions), Parental influence was also manifested by another factor™ heChat 
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or not children talk to their parents about dropping out of high school. 
This produced a negative correlation; that is* as talking of dropping out 
increased , aspirations and expectations decreased- The results were al- 
most identical for boys and girls and were consistent with grade school 
data previously cited* The extent of parental influence is interesting in 
the face of increasing talk of the generation gap and youth 1 s struggle for 
independence from parents • 

Educational Attainment of the Young Adults 

Up to this point, the focus has been on the educational plans of both 
grade school and high school youth. The present section examines the 
educational attainment of the respondents as young adults (21 or 22 years 
of age). Although most aspired to and expected relatively high educa- 
tional levels. Table 3*6 reveals the failure of most to attain such goals. 
The predominant educational attainment level was completion of high school 
for all groups of adults under study (black males and females; white males 
and females). Moreover, except for black females, a high percentage of 
the youth completed only a couple of years of high school. This is an 
interesting finding when one compares these achievements are compared with 
the goals indicated at grade school and high school. At both grade and 
high school age black students, particularly black females, had evidenced 
higher goals (both aspirations and expectations) than had whites. Black 
males and females actually attained the highest levels of college educa- 
tion* Indeed, relatively large numbers of respondents had been unable to 
attain the levels of education to which they aspired just three years 
earlier when they were high school age. A number of factors could account 
for these results. As children and youth, they might have overestimated 
their abilities to attain such h ' z> aducajiional goals. The work necessary 
to reach their objectives might have been beyond their ability* or they 
may have lacked the self-discipline needed to achieve the goal. The 
school system itself may have lacked the resources to facilitate the 
actualization of the child's educational plans. Parental influence might 
not have been strong enough or positive enough to support the child in his 
endeavors. Also, as the children matured, they may have changed their 
goals based upon their experiences with the real world, whatever the 
reason(s)* the fact remains that many children failed to attain the opti- 
mistic goals they set for themselves earlier in life. Just what they did 
and how their attainments compared to their earlier aspirations and expee^ 
tat ions is described in the following section. 

The previous analyses were concerned with correlates of educational 
aspirations and expectations obtained in grade school and high school. The 
following analyses (see Tables 3.7 and 3.8) show the changes in educational 
plans (defined as aspirations and expectations) from grade school to high 
school age and demonstrate the congruence or lack of congruence between the 
choices made by the respondents as grade school children and as high school 
students. Thus, it can be shown which children were consistent over the 
six year period as well as those who were inconsistent over that same time 
span. Data for the cross— tabulation analyses were restricted to those 
youth for whom data were complete for the three time periods (grade school, 
high school and young adulthood), For the purposes of this analysis, the 
six categories of educational attianment used in the previous analyses were 
collapsed into three (see Table 3.7 for description). 



Table 3«6» Educational Attainment of Young Adults a 



Males Females 
Educational Black White — • 

level — — — — - - - 



N 



College and beyond 8 8*9 

college (graduate or 
professional training) 




2,0 



Two years of college 4 4,4 4 %H 7 7*2 10 5,0 

High school and 25 27-8 44 30,1 47 48.4 48 24 1 

trade school 



Finish high school 31 34-4 60 41,1 28 28,9 

Trade school - _ 1 ,7 



80 40,2 
2 1.0 



Two years high 19 21,2 31 21,2 6 6,2 46 23,1 

school 

Eighth grade or less 3 3.3 6 4,2 4 4,2 9 4.5 



T0TALS 90 100% 146 100% 97 100% 199 100% 



*n - 352, 



Since such a high proportion of grade school children aspired to and 
expected to attain high educational Ir^els, particular attention is paid 
to this group. As shown in Table 3.7, 66.1% and 44.3% of black and white 
females, respectively, aspired to high educational levels both at the 
grade school and high school level. Similar, but higher figures were 
found for black and white males (71.7% and 50.6% respectively). Despite 
the fact that the rest of the children lowered their aspirations as they 
matured the majority of the remaining high-aspirers set as their goal a 
medium educational level. Very few (4-7%) changed their aspirations to 
low educational levels (i.e., eighth grade or two years of high school). 
Most children whose aspirations at the grade school level were low shifted 
to medium or high at high school age. No black males or females retained 
low-level aspirations 1 all changed their aspirations to medium level 
choices at high school age. This is not too surprising since low level 
aspirations were defined as an eighth grade education or two years of high 
school. About a fourth of the white male youth, however, retained their 
low aspirations whereas only 20% of the white females did so. The results 
clearly indicate a high degree of stability between grade school and high 
school aspirations. Most categories excluding the lowest one showed 
better than 50% agreement between the educational level stated at grade 
school and high school age. The one other notable exception was black 
males who aspired to a medium educational level as children and youfh less 
frequently than any other group. Interestingly, black youth showed 
greater stability in educational aspirations than did white, youth. 
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Table 3,7* A Comparison of Educational Aspirations at Grade and High 
School Age 



Educational aspirations at 
grade school 



Low 

Medium^ 
High c 



Low 

Medium 
High 



Low 

Medium 
High 



Low 

Medium 
High 



Educational aspirations at 
high school 



Low 



Medium 



High 



Black females 
100,0 



64,3 



35,7 



5,1 



28,8 



66 .1 



White females 
1 20,0 I 40,0 4G.0 
9.1 ["63751 29.3 
7,38 



48,36 



44,3 [ 



Black males 



100,0 



5,9 1 35,3 1 
28.3 



58,8 
1 71,7 



| 27,3 



White males 



72.7 



13,2 1 60.5" 
4.9 44,4 



26,3 



Nota * Boxed percentages indicate those who named educational levels in^ 
identical categories at both time periods, 
Lowi Those who completed 8th grade and those who completed two years of 
high school, "Medium: Those who finished high school and those who 
completed high school and trade school. c Highi Those who completed two 
years of college and those who completed college and graduate degrees. 

Black youth apparently aspired to higher educational levels than did 
white youth, The reality principle mentioned earlier does not seem as 
strong among black children. Their reality might be more one of possibiii 
ties, Much as our forefathers thought of this country as the M land of 
opportunity," so may black youth envision their educational possibilities, 
Lack of experiential reality testing may make any goal appear possible to 
attain. 
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The respondenes 1 educational expectations followed a similar trend to 
that found with regard to aspirations (see Table 3-8). Of those girls who 
at grade school level had high expectations, 51% of black youth and 34.1% 
of white youth still held high expectations at high school level. Males 
exhibited a similar pattern; 43.8% of the black and 40% of the white males 
had high expectations at both time periods. Most revealing were those 

Table 3.8* A Comparison of Educational Expectations at Grade and High 
School Age 



Educational expectations in 
grade school 



Low 3 

Medium^ 

High c 



Low 

Medium 
High 



Low 

Medium 
High 

Low 

Medium 
High 



Educational expectations in 
high school 



Low 



Medium 



High 



Black females 
100,0 



4,8 
11*8 



66*7 



37,3 



28,6 
51.0 | 



| 33,3 



White females 



50,0 



25,0 
19.3 



69.3 



46*6 



16,7 

5,7 
34. l l 



20.0 



Black males 
60.0 



7-7 

4.2 



38*5 



52.1 



20*0 
53*9 
I 43.8 



White males 
75*6H 25*0 



21.1 

9*2 



59.7 



19*3 



50*8 



40,0 



Note. Boxed percentages indicate those who named educational levels in 
identical categories at both time periods. 

horn Those wjio completed 8th grade and those who completed two years of 
high school* Mediurai Those who finished high school and those who 
completed high school and trade school, c High: Those who completed two 
years of college and those who completed college and graduate degrees, 
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grade school children whose original high expectations were transformed 
into low expectations at the high school age, The range became much more 
extensive s that is, 4*2% to 19 .3% changing from high to low expectations, 
with females demonstrating the greater degree of change* 

Despite this increase in low expectations of youth who previously 
held high expectations, most children fully expected to finish high school 
(a medium category). Except for black males (38.5%), 60 to 70% of those 
who selected the medium educational level as grade school children re- 
peated that selection as high school aged youth* In addition, more than 
50% of the black males who had medium educational aspirations and expecta- 
tions at the grade school level made high level choices at the time of the 
high school testing* It seems that merely finishing high school, for this 
group of youth, was no longer an adequate goal. Among the children who 
had low expectations at grade school level, most altered their choice to 
medium or high educational levels as high school youth* The one exception 
was white males; three quarters of them still retained low educational 
level expectations as high school students* 

The following analyses (see Tables 3.9 and 3*10) show the changes in 
educational aspirations at grade school and high school age contrasted to 
the educational attainments of the students as adults, These tables serve 
to demonstrate the congruence or lack of congruence between the aspira- 
tions held by the respondents both as children and youth and their actual 
educational attainment as adults* 

The data in Table 3.9 show the relationships between grade school 
educational aspirations and the actual educational attainments of the 
respondents as young adults* Children whose educational aspirations were 
middle level were the group that most frequently achieved their goals. 
Over half of the children of both races who aspired to a medium level of 
education actually attained such a level. As for those with high aspira- 
tions blacks with high educational aspirations more frequently attained 
that level than did whites with similar goals. Black females were the 
group that most frequently attained their grade school aspirations of a 
high educational level- nearly half (48.5%) had achieved their goal. In 
contrast, 42% of all the black males, 34% of the white males and about 20% 
of the white females had achieved their grade school goal of a high level 
education* Turning to those with grade school aspirations for a low level 
of education, it can be noted in Table 3*9 that half of the males with such 
aspirations, particularly the white males, 57.1%, achieved their goal* 
Females did not exhibit this same kind of pattern. None of the black 
females who had low aspirations attained a low educational level* all had 
attained a medium educational level. Only 20% of the white females who had 
low aspirations at grade school level attained that level of education* 
Sixty percent of the females with low aspirations attained a medium level 
while the remaining 20% actually achieved a high educational level. 

The comparison between high school aspirations and adult attainment 
showed fewer differences by sex and race (see Table 3*10) than did the 
previous comparison of attainment by grade school aspirations. For those 
with high levels of aspirations at high school, from 41% to 59% actually 
attained that level of education. Black females who as high school stu- 
dents wanted a high level of education were the group that most frequently 
achieved their goals while white females were the group that least 
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Table 3,9, A Comparison of Educational Aspirations at Grade School Age 
with Adult Educational Attainment 



Educational aspirations 
at grade school level 



Medium 



High c 



Low 

Medium 
High 



Low 

Medium 

High 



Low 

Medium 

High 



Level of educational attainment 



Low 



Medium 



High 



Black males 



50.0 



21.1 
22.4 



57,9 



50,0 
21*1 



35.8 



41*8 



Rhite males 
57.il 47.9 




58. n 

48*9 



9.3 

nun 



13,64 
7.1 



Black females 
100.0 

44.4 



27.3 



48.5 \ 



White females 
1 20.0 | 60.0 
33.9 



52.5 



20.0 
13,6 



24.3 



56,0 



Note, 



Boxed percentages Indicate those who named the identical 



educa- 



tional category at both time periods. 
■Low: Those who completed 8th grade and those who completed two years of 
high school, "Medium! Those who finished high school and those who 
completed high school and trade school. c High; Those who completed two 
years of college and those who completed college and graduate degrees. 

frequently did so. Respondents who at high school age aspired to a medium 
level of education frequently (from one half to three quarters) obtained 
that level. Of those with medium aspirations that did not achieve that 
goal, more achieved a lower educational level than a higher educational 
level except for black females who more frequently achieved a higher level. 
Those who had low aspirations at high school age were the group who most 
frequently achieved their goal particularly so for the black males , all of 
whom attained a low level of education. The remaining low aspirers most 
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frequently improved their attainment by one level, moving from low to 
medium* except for the black females who increased by two levels, from the 
low to the high level. 

Table 3.10* A Comparison of Educational Aspirations at High School Age 
with Adult Educational Attainment 



Educational aspirations 
at high school 



Low 3 

Medium b 

High c 



Low 

Medium 
High 



Low 

Medium 
High 



Low 

Medium 
High 



Level of educational attainment 



Low 



Medium 



High 



L 100,0 



25,0 
13.2 



Black Males 
35.9 



20.8 



50-9 



White males 
I 75,0 1 25.0 
20.9 1 71.6 
11.8 33,3 



7.5 
54.9 



Black females 



66,6 



3.6 
2.3 



71,4 



38.6 



33.3 
25,0 
| 59,1 



White females 
86,6 | 13.3 



26.3 
9.9 



68,4 



49,3 



5.3 
1 40.9 1 



Note, Boxed percentages indicate those who named the identical edu^ 
cational category at both time periods. 

a Lowi Those who completed 8th grade and those who completed two years of 
high school. %ediumi Those who finished high school and those who 
completed high school and trade school, c High: Those who completed two 
years of college and those who completed college and graduate degrees. 

Black females exhibited an interesting pattern in and of itself, A 
third of the black females who had low aspirations as high school students 
actually achieved high educational levels. In contrast none of the white 
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females or males of both races with low aspirations at high school age 
achieved a high level of education. Furthermore, very few black females (2 
to 43) with high and medium aspirations attained only a low level of 
education. From 10 to 13% of the other race-sex groups, in comparison 
aspired to a high level of education but achieved only a low level, and 20% 
to 25% of those with medium level aspirations actually attained only a low 
level of education. 

For the most part, the respondent's educational aspirations at high 
school age show a marked consistency with actual attainment. Those with 
high aspirations show the greatest divergence between wishes and attain- 
ment, an indication perhaps of the reality principle exerting some effect. 
However, the high percentage of individuals with low aspirations and low 
attainment are not encouraging. Yet, a third of the black females did 
attain a high educational level, despite medium aspirations at grade 
school that decreased to lew aspirations at high school age. The 
qualities of this group are worthy of further investigation. 
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FINDINGS 

Part 4i Significant Others for the life Plans of Low-Income Black and White Youth 

By 

Gary W. Peterson and Mary Elizabeth Stivers 



Introduction 



During the social development of adolescents there are important 
persons who influence the life patterns and goals that youth set for them- 
selves. In the research literature on the soeialiEation of youths influ- 
ential individuals have been referred to as "significant others" who serve 
as sources of guidance and information for young people as they make impor- 
tant life decisions and mature into adulthood* According to the symbolic 
interaction perspective, for example, an individual's self-concept arises 
during the course of social interaction with persons defined as signifi- 
cant others (Cooley, 1902; Mead, 1934), That is, a persons sense of 
identity and life direction are influenced by the attitudes, opinions, and 
communications of specific individuals who become identified as important 
referents, or sources of information* 

Special attention by social scientists has been devoted to signifi- 
cant others (SOs) such as parents, peers, and teachers and their influence 
on the life plans of young people (Blddle , Bank, & Marlin, 1980; Haller £ 
Fortes, 1973- Kandel & Lesser, 1972; Otto & Haller, 1979; Picou & Carter, 
1976; Scritchfield & Picou, 1982; Sewell, Haller, & Fortes, 1969). Some 
of this literature has proposed that adolescents tend to branch out beyond 
the family and become more attentive to the expectations of a diverse set 
of persons, including peers and teachers (Kandel & Lesser, 1972; Williams, 
1972, 1975), This development becomes especially apparent as young people 
establish wider social contacts at school and in the larger community. 

This diversification of SOs does not mean, however, that adolescents 
will become inattentive to the expectations of parents as they become re- 
sponsive to SOs outside the family* Instead, adolescents often establish a 
balanced relationship between parental and peer pressures for most issues* 
Furthermore, youth tend to be selective about the specific SOs with whom 
they consult, depending on the particular issue of concern, Peers, for 
example, seem to have the greatest Influence on personal or "lifestyle" 
Issues such as friendship choices, dating relationships, and styles of 
dress (Brittain, 1963; Coleman, 1978, 1980; Sebald & White, 1980), Par- 
ents, on the other hand, tend to have the greatest influence on such future 
career decisions as the educational and occupational plans of youth (Cole- 
man, 1978; Haller & Fortes, 1973; Kandel & Lesser, 1972; Picou & Carter, 
1976; Rehberg & westby, 1967; Scritchfield & Picou, 1982; Sewell et al., 
1970; Williams, 1972)* In contrast to the extensive research on career 
decisions, parent-peer orientations in such life areas as future marital 
and family plans have received little attention in the existing literature. 
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Two types of SOs, definers and models , provide another dimension to 
the complexity of the current literature on this topic (Otto & Haller, 
1979; Picou & Carter, 19761 Sewell et si*, 1969; Scritchfield & Picou, 
1982)* That is, def iners are persons who hold and communicate role expec- 
tations to particular individuals, while models are persons who serve as 
objects of emulation for role behavior. In terms of the occupational 
plans of youth, parents and teachers have been identified in the existing 
research as def iners, whereas peers seem to have functioned as models. 

Although several studies have been conducted on the influence of 80s, 
a major objective of this section is to address some of the deficiencies 
in the existing research. One of these shortcomings involves the failure 
of previous research to investigate longitudinally the changing patterns 
of SOs that youth identify. A second deficiency is concerned with the 
idea that little attention has been focused on the distinctive patterns of 
80s when different kinds of life decisions were considered (e.g., mar- 
riage, family, and occupational plans). A third problem involves the fact 
that few direct comparisons have been conducted between the SO choices of 
black and white youth (Scritchf ield & Picou, 1982). Finally, the SO 
choices of such special populations as low-income white youth from rural 
Appalachia and low-income blacks from the Southeastern portion of the 
United States have not been examined. 

The influence of particular 80s on the career and family plans of 
young people has been important in the lives of low-income youth. The 
review of literature in Chapter II includes a discussion of this influence 
on white youth from Appalachia and black youth from the South, the charac- 
teristics and patterns of referents, and the advantages and disadvantages 
experienced from the powerful influences of family members who function as 
80s. The discussion also includes how the socioeconomic status of young 
people creates conditions that affect the v avai lability and nature of SOs f 
influence. (Refer to the section on significant others in Chapter I.) 

Consistent with the ideas about SOs reported in the review of litera- 
ture. Chapter II, one purpose of this study was to examine the changing 
patterns of SOs who function as definers and influence the career plans of 
low-income, white youth from rural areas of southern Appalachia and low- 
income blacks from the rural South. To accomplish this, longitudinal data 
were examined on the SO choices of black and white youth during early 
adolescence, late adolescence, and early adulthood. 

A second purpose of this study was to compare (and examine for dif- 
ferences) the patterns of SO choices of youth for occupational plans with 
their SO choices for marriage and fertility plans. Based on previous work 
in this area, it might be expected that parents and teachers will predomi- 
nate as definers for occupational plans. In the case of marriage and 
family plans, the present analyses were largely exploratory because the 
primary SOs for these areas have not been clearly identified in the exist- 
ing research. The final purpose was to examine gender and racial differ- 
ences in the selection of mothers, fathers * extended family members, and 
nonfamily members (i.e., peers and teachers), as SOs by low-income rural 
youth. 
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Procedures 



The responses of the young people included in the following SO analy- 
ses are those from sample members of intact families who had participated 
in the study during early adolescence (1969) , late adolescence or high 
school (1975), and early adulthood (1979)* Only youth from intact families 
were considered in these analyses to ensure that both parents were 
available as potential 80s. 

Three items were used to identify the 80s who influenced the occupa= 
Clonal plans of the low-income youth. Specifically, the youth were asked 
during each data collection phase (1969/1975, and 1979) to put a check by 
each person who had talked to them and was important for advice about their 
job plans* These items allcwed longitudinal comparisons to be made on the 
changing patterns of 80s for occupational plans. Possible SO choices for 
these items included "mother"* "father", "older sibling" , "other rela- 
tives", "teachers", "peers", "someone else" and "no one"* In the 1979 
early adulthood phase "spouse" was added. 

Two items included only in the high school (1975) data collection 
phase made possible the identification of 80s for marriage and fertility 
plans* These items also made possible a cross=sectional comparison between 
the SO choices of low-income youth for occupational versus marriage and 
fertility plans during late adolescence. Youth were asked to identify who 
had something to do with their ideas about (a) when they should marry and 
(b) how many children they would like to have. 

Given the binary nature of the SO data (i*e*, each respondent either 
did or did not select a particular person as a significant other) s chi 
square tests were used when comparing separate samples, as for race and 
gender differences, whereas McNemar's test (Hays, 1963) was used when 
comparing the same subjects over the three sampling periods* In fact we 
used a paired t-test applied to the zero-one data and verified that for 
these relatively large sample sizes the results were essentially the same 
as for the McNemar's test* 



Results 

Significant Others for Occupational Plans 

White youth 8 Table 4.1 shows the percentav af white Appalachian 
males and females who chose each SO for occupati al decisions across the 
three sampling periods. Results of the MeNeraar f s tests comparing the SO 
choices of white youth across the three sampling periods are also shown. A 
McNemar's test was performed for each SO selection to test for differences 
between the two time periods* Significant other choices in 1969 were 
compared to those in 1975 and those in 1979 were also compared to 1975. 

As expected, mothers and fathers were more frequently selected as SOs 
by male and female youth than alternative referents across the three sam- 
pling periods. The only exception to this pattern occurred in late ado- 
lescence (1975) when 58% of the female adolescents chose peers compared to 
only 51% who chose their fathers as SOs. Male youth more frequently 
selected their father as principal SO, whereas females chose their mother. 
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Table 4*1* Percentages and Period Comparisons of Significant Other (SO) 
Choices for Occupational Plans in Early Adolescence, Late 
Adolescence, and Early Adulthood of White Male and Female Youth 



Sampling periods 



1969 

Choices of Early 
30s adolescence 



Attained 
significance 3 

1969 vs* 1975 



1975 
Late 
adolescence 
% 



Attained 
significance 3 

1975 vsi 1979 



1979 
Early 
adulthood 

% 



Mother 54 

Father 61 
Older 

siblings 27 
Other 

relatives 22 

Teacher 13 

Peers 37 

No one 13 

Spouse - 



*** 
*** 

* 



Males (n_ - 134) 

65 
67 



47 

36 
43 
50 
7 



*** 
*** 



63 
63 

28 

18 
18 

38 
2 
36 



Females (n = 168) 



Mother 


71 


Father 


43 


Older 




siblings 


26 


Other 




relatives 


30 


Teacher 


12 


Peers 


38 


No One 


7 


Spouse 




a * - .01 < £ 


<.G5, 



*** 

*** 



73 
51 

33 

39 
45 
58 
9 



64 
54 

31 

12 
14 

9 
2 
67 



** ^ ,001 < ^ <,01, *** - < s 001. 

Other important trends in SO choices were apparent for the occupa- 
tional plans of white youth across the three sampling periods. The fre- 
quency with which teachers were selected increased between early and late 
adolescence, then decreased at the young adult phase. Compared to nuclear 
family members and peers, the frequency of selecting "other relatives" was 
not very high for male and female youth during the three survey periods* 

Results of the McNemar tests showed that males and females appeared to 
select a wider diversity of 80s in late adolescence (1975) than in either 
the early adolescent (1969) or early adulthood (1979) periods. Specifi- 
cally , both male and female youth chose peers, teachers, and others more 
frequently, while males also chose older siblings, mothers, and other 
relatives more frequently in late adolescence as compared to early adoles- 
cence. However, by early adulthood (1979), many of these referents 
(mothers, older siblings, peers, teachers, and other relatives) had 
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declined substantially in the number of times they were selected by these 
white youth when compared to their choices in late adolescence (1975)* 



Black youth . Table 4.2 shows the percentage of black male and female 
youth who chose each SO for occupational plans across the three sampling 
periods. Results also are shown for the McNeraar tests which compared the 
SO choices of bxack youth across the three sampling periods using the same 
procedure described in the previous section for white youth. 

Black youth tended to select mothers and fathers more frequently than 
any other referents in patterns similar to white youth across the three 
sampling periods* The only exceptions to this tendency occurred in late 
adolescence (1975) when black females selected older siblings (41%), 
teachers (41%), peers (381) s and other relatives (33%) more often than 



Table 4,2- Percentages and Period Comparisons of Significant Other (SO) 
Choices for Occupational Flans in Early Adolescence s Late 
Adolescence, and Early Adulthood of Black Male and Female Youth 



Sampling periods 



1969 Attained 1975 Attained 1979 

Choices of Early significance 3 Late significance* Early 

s 9s adolescence adolescence adulthood 

% 1969 vs, 1975 % 1975 vs. 1979 % 



Males (n » 66) 

Mother 50 57 64 

Father 61 48 56 
Older 

siblings 21 30 * 48 
Other 

relatives 11 * 25 23 

Teacher 23 * 47 3q 

Peers 27 45 32 

No One 75 3 

Spouse - _ 20 



Females (n - 72) 

Mother 75 * 60 * 75 

Father 47 ^ 31 49 
Older 

siblings 21 ** 41 43 
Other 

relatives 18 33 17 

Teacher 29 41 22 

Peers 15 ** 33 32 

No one 87 3 

Spouse - _ 26 



a - .01 < R <-05 s ** - R < .01. 
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fathers (31%), However, black females increased their choice of fathers 
during early adulthood (1979), Compared to the choices of nuclear family 
members or peers as SOs, the frequency of selecting "other relatives** by 
low^ineorae black youth was not very high during any of the three sampling 
periods. 

The MeNemar tests on the choices of black youth demonstrated a pat- 
tern of SO selection for occupational plans not unlike that of white 
youth* Table 4.2 indicates that black males and females selected a some- 
what wider diversity of SOs in late adolescence (1975) than in either 
early adolescence (1969) or early adulthood (1979). That is, black males 
chose other relatives and teachers more frequently, while females 
(shifting from parents) chose older siblings and peers more often during 
late adolescence as compared to early adolescence. In contrast to white 
youth, black youth did not demonstrate a decline in the diversity of SOs 
that were chosen from late adolescence (1975) to early adulthood (1979), 
Instead, the selection of fathers and mothers as SOs by females and older 
siblings by males sustained a systematic increase during this period. 

Significant Others for Fertility and Marriage Plans 

~~ -> \ 

White youth, During the 1975 data collection phasu (late adoles= 
cence), the youth were asked to identify those SOs who had influenced 
their decisions about when to marry and how many children to have (Table 
4,3), Chi square tests were used to compare the SO choices of these youth 
for marriage and fertility plans with their SO choices for occupational 
plans . 

As evidenced by the percentages shown in Table 4,3, the "no one" 
category was selected by both white male and female youth in higher levels 
than any of the other alternative SO choices for fertility plans (number 
of children). Additionally* mothers and fathers were chosen as SOs in 
fairly high percentages. The "other relatives" category often ranked 
behind the selection of peers and was not an especially frequent choice of 
these youth. 

An important pattern revealed by the ehi square comparisons was that 
most of the SO choices for fertility plans were selected much less fre- 
quently by both male and female youth than comparable choices for occupa- 
tional plans. The one exception to this pattern was the "no one" choice, 
which was much more likely to be chosen by both male and female youth for 
fertility than for occupational plans. 

The percentages in Table 4,3 also show the frequency with which white 
youth identified SOs for age of marriage plans. Mothers and fathers were 
the most frequently chosen SOs for marriage plans by both male and female 
white youth* Males more often selected the "no one" category while fe- 
males more often consulted with other relatives and peers as the most 
frequent referents besides their parents* The chl square comparisons 
revealed that the "no one" category was chosen by males and females signi- 
ficantly more frequently for age of marriage decisions than for occupa- 
tional plans. In addition male adolescents chose all the possible SO 
selections for marriage plans (except the "other relatives" and "no one" 
categories) significantly less frequently than corresponding selections 
for occupational plans. 
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H 

U3 
H 



SO (Mcas at lata adoksefinct (1975} 



Ctelcis 
of SQi 



Older 
sibl 



tiktives 
"teacher 
Biers 



* Age of 

Occupational rarriage 
pto (OP) plans ($p) 

Attained % Attataid I 
ignificanei 3 significance 3 
!P vs. OP OP vs. m 



of 



Ferti 
plan- 



1? 
10 

10 

5 
3 
9 

68 



Mte rales (n s 134} 



** 
** 



Hack nales (n * 66} 

57 
48 

30 

23 
47 
42 



m 



42 
28 

23 

18 
13 

20 
32 



,01 < £ < .05, ,01, 



Occupational 
' plana (OP) 

Attained % Attaired 
f ipfica«i a 

IF vi, OP 



OPvs.AJt 



White ffflaks (n * 168} 



Mother 
Fatter 
Older 


19 
13 


** 
** 


63 
67 


* 
** 


53 
40 


38 
15 


m 
** 


73 

51 




75 
58 


sibling 
Otter 


5 




47 


** 


22 


11 


m 


33 


** 


20 


relatives 
Teacher 
Peers 
Nb one 


7 
2 
6 
6 


** 
** 

m 


36 
43 
50 
7 


* 
** 
** 
** 


27 
10 
24 
35 


11 
1 

15 
44 


■kk 

** 

kk 
M 


39 
45 
58 
9 


** 

* 


39 
12 
32 
20 



Black fe 



(n - 72} 



5 
3 
16 



We 

** 
** 
** 



60 
31 

41 

33 
41 
38 
7 



52 
24 

16 

19 
19 

24 
26 



erJc H2 
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In contrast to the males 1 choices, the chi square comparisons for 
females revealed a mora selective pattern of differences in significant 
other choices for occupational versus marriage plans. Specifically, female 
youth chose older siblingSt teachers and peers less frequently for marriage 
than for occupational plans. Therefore it was as likely for females to 
consult with their parents and other relatives about marriage plans as it 
was for them to do so about occupational plans* 

Black youth * Table 4*3 shows the percentage of black youth during 
late adolescence (1973) who identified significant others that influenced 
their decisions about marriage and the number of children they desired 
(i,e,j fertility plans). Chi square comparisons between these choices and 
their significant other selections for occupational plans also are shown. 

For both black males and females the "no one" category for fertility 
plans was chosen more frequently than any other SO choice. Both groups 
also selected mothers as the next most frequently selected SO, In addi- 
tion, the tests shown in Table 4.3 indicated that both males and females 
chose the "no one" category more frequently for fertility than for occupa- 
tional plans. All additional significant other choices (except others) by 
males and females* in turn, were selected less frequently for fertility 
plans than for occupational plans. 

Table 4,3 also reported the percentages of black youth who identified 
significant others for age of marriage plans. Examining just the frequen- 
cies > both male and female youth chose mothers, no one and fathers most 
often as 80s for marriage plans, Chi square test results showed that the 
adolescent males chose fathers % teachers and peers less frequently for 
marriage than for occupational plans, whereas females chose older siblings 
and teachers less frequently for marriage than for occupational plans. 
Conversely, the "no one" category was chosen more frequently for marriage 
than for occupational plans by both sexes. 

Race Comparisons for Significant Others 

Occupational plans . Table 4,4 shows the chi square comparisons for 
race differences in the SO choices for occupational planning of male and 
female youth across the three time periods, Although a few racial differ- 
ences were scattered among these comparisons, there was no consistent 
pattern in which black adolescents made their SO choices differently than 
white youth across the three sampling periods. Specifically, no racial 
differences were apparent during early adolescence for males, while fathers 
and older siblings were selected more frequently by white as compared to 
black males during late adolescence. On the other hand, during early 
adulthood, black males chose older siblings and teachers more frequently 
than white males, 

• As for the females s black females selected teachers more frequently 
than white females during early adolescence (1969), whereas white females 
chose peers in greater percentages than black females. In addition, the 
selections of fathers and peers during late adolescence and spouses in 
early adulthood demonstrated racial differences % with white females making 
these choices more frequently than black females. Similar to males, black 
females chose older siblings more than white females in eary adulthood, 
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Table 4.4, Percentages and Race Comparisons of Choices of Significant Others (SOs) for 

Occupational Plans in Early Adolescence, Late Adolescence, and Early Adulthood for 
Male and Female Youth 



Sampling periods 



Choices of 
80s 



1969 

Early adolescence 



Blacks 



White 
Attained % 
signif icance a 



Mother 75 

Father 47 
Older 

siblings 21 
Other 

relatives 18 

Teacher 29 

Peers 15 

No one 18 

Spouse - 

a * - .01 < £ < .05, 



** ^ p < .01, 



1975 

Late adolescence 

Blacks Whites 
% Attained % 
significance* 



1979 

Early adulthood 



Males (_n = 200) 



Mother 


50 


54 


57 


Father 


61 


62 


48 


Older 








siblings 


21 


27 


30 


Other 








relatives 


11 


21 


25 


Teacher 


23 


14 


47 


Peers 


27 


38 


45 


No one 


4 


13 


5 


Spouse 
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Blacks Whites 
% Attained % 
significance 3 



65 


64 




63 


67 


56 




63 


47 


48 




28 


36 


23 




18 


43 


30 


* 


8 


50 


32 




38 


7 


3 




2 




20 


* 


33 





Females 


(n - 


240) 




71 


60 




73 


75 


43 


31 


** 


51 


49 


26 


41 




33 


43 


30 


33 




39 


17 


12 


41 




45 


22 


38 


38 


* 


58 


32 


7 


7 




9 


3 


— 








26 



64 
54 

31 

14 

15 
29 
2 
67 
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u J Marriaea and fertility Plans, Teats for facial differences In the SO 
choices of youth for family p l an s (i.e., marriage and fertility plans) were 
conducted with ehi square teats (Table 4.5), Few systematic race 
differences in these choices were apparent either for age of marriage or 
fertility plans. In the case of marriage plans, mothers, fathers, and 
other relatives were chosen more frequently by white females than black 
females. In contrast, there were no significant racial differences for the 
SO choices of female youth concerning their fertility plans. Finally no 
race differences were demonstrated for any of the SO choices by males 
either for age of marriage or fertility decisions. 

Gender Comparisons of Significant Others 

White youth, Chi square analyses also were conducted for gender 
differences in the SO choices of white youth for occupational and family 
plans (marriage and fertility decisions). In the gander comparisons 



Table 4.5. 



Percentages and Race Comparisons of Choices of Significant 
Others (SOs) for Age of Marriage Flans and Fertility Flans in 
Late Adolescence (1975) for Mala and Female Youth 





Age 


of Marriage 




Fertilit 


y (Number of 


Children) 


Choices of 


Blacks 




Whites 


Blacks 




Whites 


SOs 


% 


Attained 


% 


% 


Attained 


% 




significance 






slgnif icance a 










Males (n 


- 200) 






Mother 


42 




53 


18 




18 


Father 


28 




40 


12 




13 


Older 












siblings 


23 




22 


10 




5 


Other 












relatives 


18 




27 


3 




7 


Teacher 


13 




10 


5 




2 


Peers 


20 




24 


8 




6 


No one 


42 




35 


67 




63 



Females <n_ » 240) 



Mother 


52 


Father 


24 


Older 




siblings 


16 


Other 




relatives 


19 


Teacher 


19 


Peers 


24 


Others 


5 


No One 


26 


a * ^ <.01 < £ < 


.05 



* 


75 


24 


38 




58 


9 


15 




20 


14 


11 


* 


39 


5 


11 




12 


1 


1 




32 


16 


15 




6 


7 


13 




20 


49 


44 



** m 



jj < .01, 
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concerned with occupational plans, there was some evidence that male and 
female youth tended to select their same-sex parent as a SO (Table 4*6), 
That is, males chose fathers more frequently than females during all three 
time periods, whereas females identified mothers more often than males 
during early adolescence* Furthermore, male youth tended to choose older 
siblings more frequently than female youth during late adolescence, where- 
as, males chose fathers and peers more than females during early adulthood. 

On the other hand, in the case of age of marriage plans and fertility, 
females tended to select parents as 50s during late adolescence more fre- 
quently than males (Table 4.7)* Specifically, females chose mothers and 
fathers more frequently for age of marriage plans, plus mothers and peers 
more often for fertility plans than males. In contrast, males selected the 
"no one" category more frequently than females for both age of marriage and 
fertility Issues* 

Black youth . Comparisons for gender differences in the SO choices of 
black youth for occupational plans are shown in Table 4*8, Similar to the 
white youth, there was some tendency for black youth to choose the same-sex 
parent for occupational plans* That is, males chose fathers more frequent- 
ly in late adolescence and females chose mothers more frequently in early 
adolescence* As with the white youth, during early adulthood there were no 
significant differences in the SO choices of black youth based on sex, 

As for age of marriage and fertility plans only one of the SO choices 
for black youth demonstrated any gender differences (Table 4.9)* Black 
males tended to select the "no one" category more frequently than black 
females for both age of marriage and fertility plans following the pattern 
demonstrated previously for white males* 



Summary and Discussion 

In general, the results of this section indicated that youth from low- 
income, white and black families identified their parents as 80s more 
frequently for future career and family plans (i.e., age of marriage plans 
and fertility) than alternative referents during the three sampling peri= 
ods. Furthermore, low-income white and black youth selected a more diverse 
set of 80s (e.g., teachers, peers, other relatives) beyond the nuclear 
family for occupational plans in late adolescence than either the preceding 
or later periods. During early adulthood, declines occurred in the diver- 
sity of SO choices (e*g*, peers, teachers, other relatives) for occupa- 
tional plans by Appalachian youth probably because many of these decisions 
about jobs had already been made* Low-income blacks demonstrated more 
limited declines than white youth in the diversity of referents they chose 
during the initial years of adulthood* 

An unexpected finding was that both black and white youth selected 
extended family members (i*e,, other relatives) less frequently than most 
of the alternative SO choices across the three sampling periods. These 
results were inconsistent with previous research pointing to the importance 
of extended family influences on members of black and Appalachian families 
(Brown 4 Schwarzweller , 1970- Ford, 1962; Gurin & Epps, 1966; Manns, 1981* 
Martin a Martin, 1978; Osipow, 1975; Weller, 1965). One possible explana- 
tion might be that the process of socializing youth for career and family 
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Percentages and Gender Comparisons of Choices of Significant Others (80s) for Occupational 
Plans in Early Adolescence, Late Adolescanca, and Early Adulthood of White Youth 3 







1969 


— 


- - - 

1975 




- 

1979 


Choices of 


Early adolaii 




Lace aaoiiscenci 




Early adulthood 












80s 


Males 




Females 


Males Females 


Mails 


Females 




I 


Attained 


b 1 


1 Attained 1 


I 


Attained . t 




si 


gnificans 


significanca^ 




significance* 5 


Mother 


54 




71 


65 73 


63 
63 


64 


Father 

Older sibling 


61 


** 


43 


67 31 


* 54 


27 




26 


47 ** 33 


28 


31 


Other relatives 


22 




30 


36 39 


18 


14 


Teacher 
Peers 


13 




12' 


43 45 


18 


15 


31 




38 


50 58 


38 


* 29 


No one 


13 




7 


1 9 


2 


2 


Spouse 


— 






■a m 


36 


67 



iaiple siiisi Mails n * 134 and females n ^ 168, 
D * - .OK i <.Q5, **"= p < ,01. 



Table 4.7, percentages and Gender Comparisons of Chokes of Si|nificant Others (80s) for 
Age of Marriage md Fertility Plans of White Youth* 



Chokes of 
SO's 



er 
Father 

Older sibling 
Other relative; 
teacher 
Peers 
So one 



Age of isrrlage plans 
Late adolescence (1975) 



Males 



Females 



Attained 
significance 



b 



53 
40 
22 
2? 
10 
24 
35 



** 



75 



** 



20 
39 
12 
32 
16 



Saiple sizes; Males n * 134 and females n ■ 168. 
* - ,01< 5 < .03, **~. p < ,01, 



Fertility plans (number of children) 
Late adolescence (1975) 



Males 



Females 



Attained 
iignificar.cc 



19 
13 

5 
7 
2 
6 

63 



* 



15 
11 
11 
1 

15 
44 
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Tibis 4.8. Fercsntages and Gender Comparisons of Choices of Significant Others (SOs) for 
Oeeupitiona' 
Black Youth' 



Occupational Plans in Early Adolescence, Late Adolescence, and Early Adulthood of 



1969 

iarly adolescence 



1975 

Late adolescence 



1979 
Early adulthood 



Choices of 


Ma l^s Vi 
h 

siguiiicince 


y 
k 


\f J-h I J-% 

Males 

• 

i 


Females 
Attained % 

lignlficanee 


Males 
k Attaine 
signifies: 


Mofrhif 


J u 


I j 


)/ 


60 


64 


Fithir 
Older 


61 


47 


48 


4 31 


56 


siblings 
Other 


21 


21 


30 


41 


48 


relatives 


11 


18 


25 


33 


23 


feaeher 


23 


29 


47 


41 


30 


Fiars 


27 


15 


45 


38 


32 


So one 


4 


8 


5 


7 


3 


Spouse 








- 


20 



Fellies 



Sample sizes: Hales n a 66 and females n = 72. 

,01 <£<,flS, ,01, 



75 

49 

43 

17 

22 
32 
3 

26 
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Tabla 4.9. Percentages and Gender Comparisons of Choices of Significant Others (SOs) for 
Age of Marriage and Fertility plans of Black Youth a 



of 



SO f s 



\t 

Father 

Older sibling 
Other relatives 
Teacher 
Peers 
No one 



Age of marriage plans 
Late adoleicenci (1975) 



Males 



1 Attained 
significance 



b 



Fiialsi 

1 



42 
28 
23 
18 
13 
20 
42 



24 
16 
19 
19 
24 
26 



9 

.Sample sizes; Males n ■ 66 } Females n - 72* 
.01 £< ,05, »-2< .Oh 



fertility plans (number of children) 
Late adolescence (1975) 



Half 

I 



Fellies 



b 



Attained I 
significance 



18 
12 
10 
5 
5 
8 

67 



24 
9 

14 

5 
1 

16 
49 
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plana is primarily a function of nuclear rather than extended family mem- 
bars. In contrast, extended family ties have more influence in terms of 
formal kinship obligations and support in times of crisis (Turner, 1970), 

Another important result was that systematic patterns of racial dif- 
ferences in SO choices across the three time periods failed to become 
apparent, Mothers and fathers, for example, were selected by high percen- 
tages of both white and black youth, Furthermore, few racial differences 
were apparent in the choice of fathers by youth. Given the extensive 
literature on the strong farailistic orientations of Appalachians ^nd the 
alleged low involvement of black fathers in the socialisation process 
(Brown & Schwarzweller, 1970; Ford, 1962; Frazier, 1962; Moynihan, 1965; 
Weller* 1965), it might be expected that a greater number of comparisons 
would have indicated that white youth selected fathers more frequently than 
black youth* Instead, "deficit" interpretations of the black family were 
not supported! black mothers and fathers functioned as important 80s who 
were substantially involved in the socialization of children (Hill 1971* 
McAdoo, 1981; Peters, 1981). Apparently, there are strong familistie 
orientations between parent and offspring within low-income black as well 
ai white families , 

The consistent tendency for white youth to designate parents as 80s is 
further evidence of the powerful influence of family bonds in the rural 
South, Families of this region tend to have very close ties and a virtual 
monopoly over the socialization and interest world of their members (Brown 
& Schwarzweller, 1970), Appalachian families are held together by norms of 
obligation and mutual support which make them the primary sources of infor- 
mation for their offspring (Looff, 1971; Poiansky, Borgman, & DeSaix, 1972; 
Weller, 1965), 

Although the strong parental orientations demonstrated by black and 
white youth have considerable benefits, the social mobility of young people 
might be hampered if this affinity for the advice of family members becomes 
too exclusive. That is, low-income parents often have limited information 
about educational and career opportunities, and are unable to familiarize 
their offspring with the possibilities in these areas* This condition of 
limited information is compounded by the fact that low-income youth from 
the rural South often remain geographically close to their families where 
occupational opportunities are still quite limited, 

While the consistent influence of parents is certainly evident in 
these findings, there is also ample support for the tendency of the youth 
to expand their set of SOs during the adolescent years, That is, both 
peers and teachers appeared to be selected as referents for career deci- 
sions more frequently during late adolescence than in early adolescence. 
These results are consistent with previous research on adolescents pointing 
to the increased importance of SOs beyond family boundaries during this 
period of development and supports the idea that many adolescents establish 
a balance between the influence of parents and peers on life decisions 
(Coleman, 1978, 1980; Herriot, 1963; Rice, 1981). 

Other findings were concerned with the youth's SO choices for marriage 
and fertility plans during late adolescence. Black and white youth of both 
genders selected many of the SO choices for family plans" (fertility and 
age of marriage plans) less frequently and the "no one" category more 
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frequently than comparable SO choices for occupational plans. Results of 
this kind were even more characteristic of males than females* These 
findings suggest that young people believe that fertility and age of mar- 
riage plans are private matters , whereas , occupational plans tend to be 
influenced by other referents- In addition, the greater tendency of males 
rather than females to select the "no one" category may reflect that male 
youth consider fertility and age of marriage decisions more private and 
therefore communicate with others about these Issues less frequently than 
females * 

In conclusion, these results demonstrated a complex pattern of influ^ 
ence by 30s on the life plans of low-income black and white youth. For the 
occupational plans of youth a variety of 50s (but particularly parents) may 
influence these decisions either consistently or for short periods of time. 
For marriage and fertility plans young people often retain the perception 
that these decisions are more a function of individual decision-making 
processes rather than a reflection of the opinions of SOs* Thus, the 
influence of SOs on youth seems to vary widely, depending upon the particu- 
lar area of life and stage of development, 
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FINDINGS 

Part 5: Satisfaction with Life Conditions at Early Adulthood 

by 

Judith C, Boyd, M, Cynthia Farris, and Sarah M* Shoffner 



The purpose of this section is to investigate how the man and women of 
tha sample, now in thair early adult years, viewed their present life 
circumstances and their prospects for the future. The data ware summarized 
for the purpose of exploring the respondents' sense of satisfaction with 
thair lives generally, and specifically with four areas related to their 
educational experiences, occupational achievements, residential locale and 
living arrangements and, when applicable, their marital relationships, 

Along with the review of indicators of current life satisfaction 
related to residence, school, work and marriages data also provided infor- 
mation about how respondents compared their present life circumstances to 
those of five years ago, and finally, how they perceived their prospects 
for the future, Differences between the views of men and women s whenever 
they occurred, were identified through the use of chi-square analysis* 



Educational Satisfaction 

Educational satisfaction was assessed in three ways* The first group 
of questions explored the young adults 1 reactions to their total high 
school experiences. The next group of questions focused on specific 
aspects of their high school programs, Finally* the students were asked to 
identify circumstances which they considered to be barriers to their 
desired educational attainment, 

Overall Educational Satisfaction 

Three questions served as indicators of overall educational satis- 
faction, Respondents were asked how they felt about their total high 
school educational experience, their own performance in taking advantage of 
this experience, and the grade level they completed. Response categories 
for these items were: "very satisfied" , "somewhat satisfied", "somewhat 
dissatisfied", and "very dissatisfied", Significant differences between 
males and females were noted only with respect to satisfaction with the 
extant to which they took advantage of . their experiences (Table 5,1), 

Perceived advantage taken , Although the majority of the sample mem- 
bers were comfortable with the extent to which they took advantage of the 
opportunities available within their high schools, slightly more woman than 
men indicated a sense of satisfaction with this aspect of their high school 
career. In fact, 29% of the women versus 22% of men were very satisfied, 
whereas an additional 45,4% of the women and 40% of the men were only 
somewhat satisfied. Very few respondents of either sex expressed extreme 
dissatisfaction with the extent to which they took advantage of their high 



T#b«le 5,1, Overall Satisfaction with Education 
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Somewhat 
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if led 
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TtfU-ai high 


24.1 


31.8 


48.6 


47,6 


20.5 


16.1 


6, 


8 


4,5 


220 267 


#c^ihool 






















^d^lucation 






















Actv^antage 


21,8 


29,0 


40,0 


45.4 


30,7 


21.2 


7. 


6 


4.5 


225 269 


fcaivken * 






















Sdu^eation 


28.1 


29-7 


35,3 


38,0 


25,1 


20.8 


11, 


5 


11.5 


235 279 



Slaved 

a tfar la, b Feraale. 
^ ^ <.05 s 

a^lto ool education and only 21% of the woman and 31% of the men Indicia tad 
fchej^y were somewhat dissatisfied. 

Education level achieved. Of the three items relating to edu^^ational 
aatfe isfaction j respondents indicated the greatest dissatisfaction fh the 
le^&«i of education they had actually achieved. About 12% of the young 
adutats were vary dissatisfied with their terminal grade level in httgh 
seh&ool. In addition, approximately one fourth ware somewhat dissa^=isf led 
witfcfii their attained educational level. 

Total high school education . In evaluating their total high ^^ehool 
ad«C£iationai experience, about half of the respondents rated their esduca- 
ti^taa as somewhat satisfactory. The remaining responses were fsitly» evenly 
spl^±t between high satisfaction and general dissatisfaction. So ttme 
majczority of the respondents viewed their educational experience positively. 

SatjMsfaetion with Aspects of Hi^h School Education 

Nine items were used to assess respondents 1 satisfaction with various 
sp^emific aspects of their high school education (Table 5.2). RespGN.nse 
em£^^gories were the same as those used to assess overall educationau^l 
sm^tasfaction e Significant differences between males and females w&^re 
not^sd in two of the nine areas evaluated: basic academic subjects and 
vo£^stional counseling, 

Basic academic subjects. About 40% of the women were very sat isf led 
wi^lte-i the basic academic subjects <mathematies s scienee t English, at.c.) 
aff*tered; whereas p only about 28% of the men were very satisfied» A^toout 
h^JEE of the respondents of both sexes indicated they were somewhat 
s%£lJ-sf led with basic course offerings. Males were mora likely to fe^m 
sor^what to vary dissatisfied with academic subjects than were f etna las. 
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Table 5.2. Satisfaction with Aspects of High School Edu c Ateion 



Vary Somewhat Somewhat V£c=ry 

satisfied satisfied dissatisfied diss € f L2_sf led Totals 
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academic 


27,4 


40,3 


50.9 


47,8 


16.5 


9.5 


5*2 


2.4 
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253 


sub jects** 






















Vocational 
counseling 1 
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18*5 
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29.8 
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26-4 


19-7 


201 
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teachers 
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25,2 
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48,8 
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curricular 
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29.5 
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48.5 
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9.3 
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Equipment 
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2^. 2 


33,5 


49.0 


45.4 
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218 


resources 






















Variety of 
electives 


13.7 


22.0 


43,7 


38.4 


25.9 


25,4 


163 


14.2 


197 


232 


Vocational 
programs 


21.2 


18.3 


41.9 


42,2 


22.7 


20,0 


14.1 


19*6 


198 


230 


Attention 


14.3 


16.1 


38.9 


42.8 


27*6 


22.9 


19.2 


18,2 


203 


236 



dual needs 

Practical 11.8 16.6 43.6 35.3 24.5 27.8 20.1 20.3 204 241 
work 

experience 



a Male. ^Femalfe ~~ 
<.05, **£ < Jl. 

Vocation al counseling . Respondents were asked to evaiikaate the coun- 
seling they received to help them decide what to do after Hi^gh school, 
For both sexes, the percentage of responses reflecting at %e -ast some dis- 
satisfaction with vocational counseling was greater than W - any other 
aspect of education investigated. Males expressed more a^r^ame dissatis- 
faction with this aspect of their educational experience tHur-ri with any 
other. Approximately 48% of the men and 52% of the women #-re somewhat 
dissatisfied to very dissatisfied with the vocational course:. Xing they had 
received. The percentages of men and women who expressed mir ther satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction was almost the same, 
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Q their aspects to highest t levels of satisfaction were expressed in 
relation to the ^ogjlty of teaching % the availability of sports programs, 
elute*s and other tacur r i cu la_ _ r activities , and to the ancillary services 
offered, The majofciEjfof youn^g adults expressed at least some level of 
satisfaetion with Sack of thes. m areas. Xt was noteworthy that no eduea- 
Clonal aspect wa§ y-±mi as <:eptionally satisfactory or dissatisfactory. 
Almost half of th# ^espondencs were at least somewhat dissatisfied with the 
attention given to tWt indty. zidual needs and to the practical work expe- 
rience offered by thilr high schools. In addition, about 40% expressed 
dissatisfaction with the voeati Jional and technical programs available in 
the^r high schools and with th*« variety of elective Toursas offered. 

Perceived Barrje^j to Educa tjo^g_ 

The yeung awaits were askt^ed to evaluate 14 different areas and to 
assess the degree t D which eac^h area was a factor In keeping them from 
getting the eduction or training they really wanted (Table 5-3). Respon- 
dents reported th# wtimt to wttiieh each item was perceived as an educa- 
tiomsl barrien *V^fflueh% M ssQme% or "very little". When comparing the 
views of males and Wales t ch^i-square analyses showed significant sex 
differences for Gigly tvo barri«rss family responsibilities, (2 P n - 
297> - 33.94, j> < # Ooiand home locale; X 2 (2, n => 293) * 8.85, <,oT. 

F ami ly respQggtbllit%s % Men and women had very different views 
abouu* the mi fecta of family responsibilities on their education. Approxi- 
mate ay a third of the women bate only 5-2% of the men thought that family 
responsibilities w^Wery important factors in limiting their educational 
attainment. Seventy-five percent of the men. In contrast to only 47,9% of 
the wman, conside^d family responsibilities as having little negative 
impale t on their education* 

** 

Home locale* forewomen C12,6%) than men (3,7%) thought that their 
desire to ^eraain in tttr home locale was a significant educational bar-* 
rier ^ On the othe^ W ? almost 75% of the men but fewer than 60% of the 
wome-ra considered desire to live close to family and friends to be of 
litt le importance tcward attaitwing educational goals, 

Other barrier^* Hot havl^mg enough money for training or schooling 
was crated as being Nury much " an educational barrier more often than any 
©thear area reviewed* Around # third of the respondents viewed this issue 
as a very sierious barrier, Tftte next most frequently cited educational 
barrier was the jUig fe- itjob training opportunities In the home community. 
About half of the respondents identified this community deficit as at 
least somewhat to v^tyniueh a War rier to their educational advancement. 

Almost half eptiglfered the^ lack of information about educational 
opportunities to W starrier a^nd more than a third of the sample thought 
that not knowing tftg_ fight je o^le hindered their educational attainment, 
About 30% perceived that "little opportunity for the development of leader- 
ship skills and th# lack of a Vocational/ technical school or college nearby 
was at least to Some - degree an * educational barrier for them. 

Areas which related t^o personal and family attributes appeared to 

have had vary little Impact on - the perceptions of these young adults about 
educational barriers * Race, g^rac, and parental interest were cited least 
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Table 5*3. Perceived Barriers to Education 





Very 


much 


Some 


Ve ry 


Little 


Totals 




% 


F b 

% 


M 

% 


F 

% 


M 

% 


T? 

r 

% 


M 


F 


Family 5,2 
responsibt li ties** 




20.9 


20.9 


7*3 Q 


4/ . 9 


134 


163 


Home locale* 


3,7 


12.6 


23.9 


27,7 


72.4 


59.7 


134 


159 


Money 


29,5 


38.8 


28.1 


23.5 




j / • / 


146 


183 


Job training 
opportunities 


19,0 


21.9 


29.9 


33.1 


51.1 


45.0 


137 


160 


Information 


10 0 


15,3 


35.7 


31.3 


54,3 


53.4 


140 


163 


Knowing right 
people 


10,6 


14.0 


25,0 


25,5 


64.4 


60.5 


132 


157 


Development of 
leadership skills 


5,8 


12,8 


27,3 


26.9 


QOi7 


DU i j 


139 


156 


Technical school 
availability 


6,1 


in ^ 


19-1 


20,4 


74.8 


69, 1 


131 


152 


Schools attended 


9,3 


5,7 


16.3 


21.0 


74.4 


73,2 


129 


157 


Intelligence 


3.7 


8,9 


18.4 


18.5 


77.9 


72,6 


136 


157 


Effort necessary 
to attain 


6,7 


4,5 


17.2 


22.4 


76.1 


73,1 


134 


156 


Parental interest 


2,3 


5,2 


11,4 


17,0 


86.4 


77.8 


132 


153 


Race 


3.6 


3,3 


9.5 


5.9 


86.9 


90,8 


137 


153 


Sex 


1.5 


2,6 


2.3 


8,4 


96.2 


89,0 


132 


155 



*£ <-05. **£ <,001- 

of ten as barriers followed closely by intelligence and the personal effort 
that would be required to attain the level of education desired. 

Occupational Satisfaction 

Overall occupational satisfaction, satisfaction with aspects of their 
present jobs, and barriers to occupational attainment were the major areas 
addressed in this section. In addition, the young men and women in the 



sample evaluated their current occupational circumstances and projected an 
evaluation of the jobs they anticipated having in five years, 



Overall Occupational Satisfaction 

The young men and women in the sample were asked to assess their 
satisfaction with all their occupational experiences since leaving school, 
as well as with their current jobs and incomes (Table 5,4), The respon- 
dents indicated whether they were "very satisfied", "somewhat satisfied", 
"somewhat dissatisfied", or "very dissatisfied" for each of these occupa- 
tional issues, Chi-square analysis of the data revealed no significant 
differences between the responses of males and females in any of the three 
areas which were evaluated. 

Although respondents did not express overwhelming dissatisfaction 
with either their current jobs, income or occupational experiences to 
date, the large number of responses indicating moderate satisfaction with 
each item (nearly half of the respondents for each item) suggests that 
these young adults believed there was room for improvement in all three 
areas. About 80% of the sample indicated they were satisfied with their 
overall work experiences and their present jobs, while about 60% were 
satisfied to somewhat satisfied with their present earnings. Fewer than 
10% of the respondents were very dissatisfied with either their overall 
job experiences or their present jobs. Close to 201, however, were very 
dissatisfied with their earnings. 

Satisfaction with Aspects of Present Job 

Respondents were asked to indicate their satisfaction with various 
aspects of their present jobs ranging from their earning potential to the 
opportunity provided by their jobs for them to use their minds (Table 
5.5). The possible responses for each area included: "very satisfied", 
"somewhat satisfied", "dissatisfied", and "not important to me", Of the 
nine areas investigated, significant differences between males and females 
were found in their level of satisfaction for three areas: earning poten- 
tial, chance to help others, and the opportunity for mental activity, 

Earning potential . The differences between the responses of men and 
women concerning earning potential occurred at two levels; first, mora men 
than women were satisfied with their earning potential, About 75% of the 
males expressed some degree of satisfaction with their earning potential 
while only 57% of the females responded similarly, Second, a significant 
number of women (17,4%) were dissatisfied with the issue of earning poten- 
tial whereas fewer men (7%) expressed this same view. Additionally, while 
less than one quarter of either males or females considered the issue of 
earning potential to be of no importance to them, slightly more females 
held this view, 

Chance to help others . The primary difference between men and women 
m this area was reflected in their level of positive satisfaction. About 
half of the women and a quarter of the men were very satisfied with the 
chance their jobs afforded them to help others I in contrast, about half of 
the men and a quarter of the women were only somewhat satisfied with this 
opportunity. The two groups differed only slightly in their level of 
dissatisfaction and the degree to which the issue was important to them, 
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Table 5.4* Overall Occupational Satisfaction 





Ve 




Somewhat 


Somewhat 




Very 








sati 


sf led 


satisfied 


dissa 


tlaf led 


diss 


latisf ied 


Totals 




M a 


F b 


M 


F 


H 


F 


M 




F 


M F 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




% 




OveraSil 


29,1 


27.4 


50.7 


42,7 


13.6 


21,0 


6. 


6 


8,9 


213 248 


job aatls- 




















fac£Kon 






















Prisaat job 


35,1 


36,7 


46.3 


43,0 


13,2 


13.9 


5, 


4 


6.3 


205 237 


sstl^s faction 





















SatiiEac- 11,1 14,0 49,8 42.1 22.7 22.1 16.4 21,7 207 235 
tion with 
earnCLngs 



a mie^~ b Female, 

It IB notable that relatively few of the respondents, male (15-9%) or 
faoajfeis (19.4%), thought this issue was of no importance to them, 

Chance to use mind . The chance to use one f s mind on the job was 
comi^mrmd to be an Important issue to the majority of the respondents, 
Fortunately for them, almost half of the respondents of both sexes were 
vary & satisfied with the opportunities afforded to them in this area by 
their present job, In contrast, about 24% of the women and 11% of the men 
viawetL. how well their jabs afforded them a chance to use their minds as 
not Important. Males were more likely to be satisfied with this aspect of 
their 1 job, while females were more likely to view this aspect as not 
import ^ant . 

0— fcher aspects. Differences by sex were not significant in the re- 
maining six areas of job satisfaction examined, Almost all of the respon- 
dents were satisfied with the opportunity provided by their present jobs 
for st^eady employment and with the location of their employment. Over 
half w«re very satisfied with these aspects and another third were some- 
what satisfied. About 90% considered both the location and the steady 
naturt of their work to be important aspects of their employment, 

Afcout 75% of those surveyed considered the degree of physical activ- 
ity ancsi the amount of interest afforded by their jobs to be satisfactory. 
More respondents considered these aspects as "somewhat" rather than "very" 
satisfactory. About a tenth were dissatisfied with these r.wo aspects of 
their present jobs, Again, more than 80% considered the issues related to 
physics! activity and the amount of interest afforded by their jobs to be 
important to them, Of all the aspects of employment investigated, the two 
which were most often considered unimportant were the opportunity for an 
individual to be his or her own boss and the earning potential of the job, 
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Table 5#5. Satisfaction with Aspects of Present Job 



Very Somewhat Not 

satisfied satisfied Dissatisfied important Totals 





M a 

% 


% 


M 

% 


F 

% 


M 

% 


F 

% 


M 

% 


p 

% 


M 




Earning 
potential* 


22,0 


17.4 


52,2 


40.2 


7.0 


17.4 


18,8 


25,1 


186 


219 


Chance to 
help 
others** 


27,3 


49.5 


46*0 


26,4 


10,8 


4,6 


15,9 


19.4 


176 


216 


Chance to 
use mind* 


45.8 


43,1 


39.1 


28.4 


3.9 


5,0 


11,2 


23.4 


179 


218 


Steady work 


54,3 


52.0 


34,8 


31.8 


2,2 


5.8 


8,7 


10,3 


184 


223 


Location 


46.7 


52*8 


30.8 


29.8 


7*1 


9,2 


15.4 


8,3 


182 


218 


Degree of 
physical 
activity 


' JZ * o 


33 . 6 


42,1 


39,6 


8.4 


9,2 


16-9 


17.5 


178 


217 


Interesting 
work 


32*2 


34,3 


41.7 


38.0 


8,9 


5,6 


17,2 


22,2 


180 


216 


Chance for 
importance 


17.6 


26.8 


34,7 


31,4 


30.1 


25.0 


17.6 


16.8 


176 


220 


Chance to be 
own boss 


23.9 


29.0 


31,3 


24,3 


17.6 


25.7 


27.3 


21.0 


176 


210 



a Male. b Female. 

*£ <*01. **£ <.001, 

Comparison of Perceptions about Present and Future Jobs 



Using the Cantrill ladder, respondents were asked to rank their pre- 
sent job on a scale from 0 to 9 with £ indicating the worst possible job 
for them and 9_ the best. They were then asked to speculate about their 
jobs five years in the future and to rank them in the same manner (Table 
5,6), In general, both men and women were moderately satisfied with their 
present jobs and were very optimistic about their future occupational 
opportunities. When chi-square analysis was used to test for differences 
between males and females, no statistically significant differences were 
found for either time period. The following discussion will focus on a 
comparison of the rankings for the present and future jobs, first for the 
men and then for the women. 

Compariso n for males . The rankings of the males f perceptions of their 
present jobs approximate a normal distribution with most of their ratings 
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Table 5*6* Comparison of Perceptions about Present arid Future Jobs 



Ranking 



Present 



Future 



Males 



Worst possible job 


0 


4.4 


- 




1 


4*0 






2 


4.0 


1*3 




3 


18*6 


2.7 




4 


22*6 


4.0 




5 


23.0 


7.6 




6 


9.7 


18*8 




7 


6*2 


23.3 




Q 

© 


4*9 


18.4 


Best possible job 


9 


2*7 


23.8 






n = 226 


n - 223 








Females 


Worst possible job 


0 


8.4 


1*1 




1 


2*5 


1.8 




2 


6*5 


1.4 




3 


17.5 


2.2 




4 


16.0 


3*6 




5 


19*3 


14.1 




6 


12.4 


14.1 




7 


6.9 


17*8 




8 


2*2 


19*9 


Best possible job 


9 


8.4 


23.9 






n ^ 275 


n = 275 
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153 



occurring between Che third and fifth levels of the Cantrill ladder. Very 
few males thought their present jobs were either the worst or the best for 
them* In contrast, the majority of the men anticipated the rankings of 
their future jobs would fall between the seventh and ninth levels* Most 
of the young men appeared optimistic about their chances of achieving the 
best possible job for them (or close to it) in the near future* None 
thought the job they would have in five years would be the worst possible 
one for them, and fewer than 15% anticipated that their future jobs would 
be ranked as 5 or below. 

Comparison for females. The majority of the women ranked their pre- 
sent jobs between the third and the sixth levels* About 10% of the women 
thought their present jobs were the worst possible jobs for them* likewise, 
about 10% thought iheir current jobs were the best possible jobs for them* 
The women, like the men, were optimistic about their future jobs. Most of 
the women ranked their future jobs as close to the best possible job, if 
not the bests Very few young women ranked their future jobs as 4 or below* 

Barriers to Occupational Attainment 



The young adults were asked to evaluate a list of 15 items and to 
identify and rate the "importance" or "seriousness" of those things which 
they perceived as barriers to attaining the jobs they really wanted (Table 
5*7)* The options for responses to each item were "very much" s "some", or 
"very little". Using chi— square analysis, significant differences between 
men and women were found in only 4 of the 15 areas examined* These areas 
were gender^ family responsibilities* intelligence and money for school. 

Beg* Ninety— four percent of the men but only 75% of the women per- 
ceived their gender as having minimal impact on their ability to attain 
the job they wanted* If one ? s gender was perceived as a barrier, it was 
considered as such by only a quarter of the women* 

Family responsibilities* Over half of the female respondents thought 
that family matters interf erred with occupational advancement, whereas 80% 
of the men indicated that they did not perceive family responsibilities to 
be a barrier, Of the women, 26% identified family matters as being "very 
much" a barrier while only 1,5% of the men did so. An additional 28% of 
the women considered this issue to be somewhat of a barrier to their 
occupational attainment. 

Intelligence, The majority of the respondents of both sexes did not 
consider their own intelligence to be a barrier to getting desired jobs. 
However, fewer of the females held this view, in both groups less than 6% 
rated their intelligence as "very much" a barrier. The major differences 
between men and women were found among those who considered intelligence to 
be only something of a barrier; 25% of the women but only 12,7% of the men 
held this view. 

Money for school. Overall, more women than men considered the lack of 
money for school to be a barrier to their eventual occupational attainment, 
For more than half of the women and nearly half of the men, money for 
school was at least somewhat of a hindrance to their ability to acquire 
desirable jobs- For 30% of the women and 24% of the men, money was identi- 
fied as "very much" a barrier. 
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Table 5*7* Perceived Barriers to Job Attainment 





Very much 


Some 


Very 


little 


Totals 




M a 

% 


F b 

% 


M 

% 


F 

% 


M 

% 


F 

% 


M 


F 


Sex** 


*7 


7.0 


4.9 


17*7 


94.4 


75*3 


142 


158 


Family 
responsibilities** 


1,5 


26.1 


18.2 


27*9 


80.3 


46.1 


137 


165 


Intelligence* 


5*6 


5*8 


12.7 


25.0 


81*7 


69.2 


142 


156 


Money for school* 


24.2 


30.2 


21*5 


29.1 


54*4 


40.7 


149 


172 


Occupational 
opportunities 


38*7 


33*5 


28.7 


32.9 


32*7 


33.5 


150 


170 


Scarcity of jobs 
in U.S.A. 


20*8 


24.7 


30.9 


37.3 


48*3 


38.0 


149 


166 


Knowing right 
people 


17*8 


18.9 


32.9 


35.2 


49.3 


45*9 


146 


159 


Home locale 


10*8 


17.0 


27.0 


24*2 


62.2 


58*8 


148 


153 


Development of 
leadership skills 


6*3 


11.9 


24.3 


27.2 


69.4 


60.9 


144 


151 


Technical school 
availability 


8*3 


9*7 


20.7 


18,2 


71.0 


72*1 


145 


154 


Information 


7.3 


10*4 


47*3 


42.7 


45.3 


47*0 


150 


164 


Race 


4*7 


5.8 


12.2 


11.7 


83.1 


82*5 


148 


154 


Effort necessary 


3.5 


6.5 


21.5 


20.0 


75*0 


73.5 


144 


155 


Schools attended 


4*3 


5.3 


12.9 


17*9 


82.7 


76.8 


139 


151 


Parental interest 


4*9 


4.6 


11.2 


16*4 


83.9 


78.9 


143 


152 



a Male. b Femaie. 

<*05, **£ <,001. 



Other barriers * Generally, respondents of both sexes viewed occupa- 
tional opportunities both locally and nationally as important barriers to 
job acquisition, The lack of local opportunities was viewed more often as 
"very much" a stumbling block to getting desired jobs than was the per- 
ceived scarcity of jobs in the United States . 

More than half of the respondents believed that lack of information 
about jobs and not knowing the right people were* at least to some degree, 
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barriers. About 40% of the respondents thought that not wanting to move 
away from friends or family would hinder them from getting the jobs they 
really wanted* Approximately a third of both the men and women thought 
that lack of the chance to develop leadership qualities while growing up, 
as well as the absence of vocational/ technical schools or colleges nearby 
limited their occupational attainment to some degree 7 

The effort necessary to find the right job was not seen as a barrier 
to job attainment by the majority of the sample, Only 25% viewed it as at 
least somewhat of an influence in their successful pursuit of a job* Sex, 
race * lack of parental interest and encouragement and schools attended^ " 
were less often considered barriers to jot attainment than all "the other 
issues addressed in this section. 

Gender, family responsibilities , intelligence and funds for school 
were most often identified as barriers to occupational opportunity. These 
four areas have in common a relationship to external conditions which 
limited opportunities! occupational opportunities locally, scarcity of 
jobs nationally, knowing the right people, and money for vocational/ tech- 
nical education or college. Those issues least often perceived as bar- 
riers, with the exception of schools attended, all reflected personal 
characteristics; race, sex, parental interest, and personal effort. All 
of the issues considered by the respondents to be major barriers to de- 
sired occupational attainment were social and economic issues which are 
amenable to remediation through social programs but unlikely to be 
affected through personal effort* 



Satisfaction with Life Plans and Circumstances 

Life satisfaction was assessed in both global and specific terms* 
All respondents evaluated their present, past, and future life circum- 
stances as well as some specific aspects of their current living arrange- 
ments, Those who were married were asked to rate the quality of their 
marriages - 

Satisfaction with Housing, Living Arrangements, and Residential Locale 

Four items were used to evaluate the young adults 1 satisfaction with 
issues related to housing, living arrangements and residential locale 
(Table 5*8), Respondents indicated their level of satisfaction with their 
present proximity to the community in which they grew up as well as their 
satisfaction with the size of the community in which they were currently 
residing, Assessments were obtained about the quality of the respondents* 
housing as well as their satisfaction with their current living arrange- 
ments, whether they were living alone, with parents, or with a spouse - 
Respondents indicated whether they were "very satisfied", "somewhat satis- 
fied", "somewhat dissatisfied", or "very dissatisfied" in relation to each 
of these issues* 

Overall* the majority of young men and women expressed satisfaction 
with all of the aspects of housing* living arrangements and residential 
locale surveyed. Dissatisfaction was expressed by about 15% of the sample 
with the quality of their housing and their present living arrangement* 
Differences between men and women were identified with respect to views 
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Table 5.8. Satisfaction with Housing, Living Arrangements, and Residential 
Locale 





Very 
satisfied 


Somewhat 
satisfied 


Somewhat 
dissatisfied 


Very 
dissatisfied 


Totals 




M a 

% 


% 


M 

% 


F 

% 


M 

% 


F 

% 


M 

% 


F 

% 


M F 


Living ar= 
rangement** 


52,2 


66.9 


31*4 


18.8 


11.1 


10.0 


5*3 


4.2 


207 260 


Community 
size* 


53,1 


60,6 


34*4 


33.0 




S3 


6.7 


1.1 


2L 264 


Closeness to 
home eom= 
munity 


55.3 


58*3 


34.1 


30.7 


5,1 


7*2 


5.5 


3.8 


217 264 


Quality of 
housing 


46*8 


51*6 


35,5 


35,0 


12.8 


10*2 


4,9 


3*1 


203 254 



*Male. "Female, 
*£ <.05. **£ <,G1, 



about community size, X 2 (3, n - 472) - 11.30, p <.05; and current living 
arrangements, X^(3* n - 467) = 12,02, £ <,01, ~~ 

Community size* Generally, most respondents were satisfied with the 
si2e of the community in which they were currently living, About nine- 
tenths of the sample were at least somewhat satisfied with their community 
size. Differences between men and women were apparent in the extreme 
categories, More women than men were very satisfied, and more men than 
women were very dissatisfied with their community size, 

Living ar rangement . Over 80% of all respondents expressed some degree 
of satisfaction with their current living arrangements, More than two- 
thirds of the women but only half of the men were very satisfied with the 
composition of their households* However, more of the men were only some- 
what satisfied than was true for the women* 

Closeness t o home community and quality of housing , About 90% of the 
young men and women surveyed were satisfied with the closeness of their 
current residence to the community in which they grew up, Satisfaction 
with the quality of their present housing was also expressed by about 85% 
of the respondents. 

Marital Happiness 

Married respondents evaluated the quality of their marriages by indi- 
cating whether they were 'very happy % "a little happier than average- 
just about average 4 ', "not too happy", or "unhappy 88 (Table 5.9). About 
two-thirds of those responding reported that their marriages were very 
happy. Fewer than 8% rated their marriages as either not too happy or 
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Table 5.9- Mar leal Happiness 



Perception* 


Males a 


Females^ 


Vary happy 


63-7 


67.6 


A little happier than average 


12.1 


12.8 


Just about average 


16-5 


11*7 


Not too happy 


3.3 


4.5 


Unhappy 


4.4 


3*4 



a n = 91. b n - 179. 
*NS. 



unhappy* No statistically significant differences (chi-square analysis) 
were found in the way men or women evaluated their marriages. 

Perceptions of Life Plan Attainment 

The young adults were asked to reflect about the plans and ambitions 
they had when they were in high school and to evaluate their current 
status relative to these life plans (Table 5*10). Respondents indicated 
whether their plans had worked out better than they had hoped, about the 
same as they had hoped, or worse than they had hoped. Overalls the views 
of the women were more positive than those of the men. These differences 
were shown to be statistically significant when examined by chi-square 
analysis. About a fourth of the men but only 141 of the women thought 
their plans were working out worse than they had expected. 

Comparison of Perceptions About Past, Present, and Future Life 

Respondents ranked their perceptions about their present life circum- 
stances on a scale from 0 to £ on the Gantrll ladder with 0^ representing 
the worst possible life for them and 9^ representing the best possible life 
for them* They were then asked to evaluate their past life situations 
overall and to anticipate the future in the same manner. Results are 
illustrated in Table 5.11. Chi-square analysis was used to test for dif- 
ferences between the responses of males and females. No significant dif- 
ferences were found for any of the three measures of life situations. The 
majority of the respondents, whether male or female, viewed their past 
lives as only moderately satisfactory with a large number perceiving those 
circumstances as leaning toward the worst possible one for them* In gene- 
ral, however, both the men and the women were extremely optimistic about 
their futures and their abilities to achieve the best possible lives for 
themselves* The following discussion will focus on a comparison of rank- 
ings for the three assessment periods, first, for men and then for women. 

Generally, the male respondents felt better about their present cir- 
cumstances than they did about their past and were even more optimistic 
about their futures. Responses evaluating the past were distributed fairly 
evenly among categories 1_ through j[ with the largest percentage falling in 
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Table 5*10, Perceptions of Life 


Plan Attainment 




Perception* 


Males a 


Females^ 


Better than hoped for 


39,3 


43,5 


About the same 


37,1 


42,1 


Worse than hoped 


23,6 


14,4 



a n ^ 229, fc n - 278, 
*_p <,05. 



the third category. The response pattern for the evaluation of present 
circumstances shifted upward so that the majority of responses occurred 
between the third and seventh categories with the largest percentage 
falling in the fifth category. Future projections optimistically placed 
life circumstances in the highest three categories with about a third of 
the respondents foreseeing their future lives as being the best possible 
for them. 

Like the men, female respondents felt that their present life circum- 
stances were an improvement over the past, and looked toward the future 
with great optimism. Responses about their past lives were fairly evenly 
distributed among all categories except for the one representing the worst 
possible life. For the present time frame, responses were fairly evenly 
distributed between the fourth and the ninth categories with only one 
particular category receiving a noticeably higher representation. The 
distribution for future projections was greatly skewed toward high expec- 
tations, Forty-five percent of the women foresaw their future lives as 
being the best possible for them, while nearly a third ranked their 
futures in the next highest category. 



Conclusions 



A number of issues and questions arise as a result of this prelimi- 
nary study which may serve as an impetus for future research. As sug= 
gested earlier, this sample of young men and women, now entering their 
twenties, perceived their lives, based on all of the measures utilized, as 
only moderately successful. However, when asked to assess their oppor- 
tunities for future success and happiness, the sample reported over- 
whelmingly high hopes, 

A question which remains unanswered by this descriptive study is why 
these young men and women are so strongly optimistic about their futures. 
An analysis of the occupational aspirations and expectations (Farris & 
Boyd, 1983) of thase same young people at preadolescence, adolescence, and 
young adulthood revealed an increasing gap over time between the sample f s 
increasingly low expectations and consistently high aspirations, Why do 
these young adults remain optimistic about the quality of their lives 
despite the dissonance between their dreams and their anticipated life 
circumstances? It could be that even though many low-income young adults 
recognize the importance of training and/or some form of education, they 
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Table 5*11. Comparison 


of Perceptions about 


Fast» Present 


and Future Life 


Ranking 




Past 


Present 


— - - 

Future 








Males 




worst possible life 


0 


6.8 


.5 


.5 




i 


9.0 


1,4 


- 




2 


11.3 


3.6 


,5 




3 


17,6 


11.7 


1,4 




4 


12,2 


14.0 


4 1 




5 


15.8 


23,4 


6*9 




A 
tJ 


iz , o 


15.3 


10*1 




7 


5,9 


16.7 


21,2 




8 


5,0 


9*0 


24,3 


Best possible life 


9 


4,1 


H * 3 


J A » z 






n - 222 


n = 222 


n - 218 








Females 




Worst possible life 


0 


4,0 


,7 






i 


O , o 


1,4 






2 


11,9 


,7 


*7 




3 


14.0 


6,5 


1,8 




4 


12.6 


13 ,7 






5 


17,3 


16.5 


3,3 




6 


10,8 


16.2 


5.9 




7 


9,7 


19*8 


14.8 




8 


5.4 


12,9 


27.7 


Best possible life 


9 


7,6 


11*5 


44.6 






n = 278 


n - 278 


n = 271 
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also believe that they do not have much control over the circumstances 
that allow them such opportunities (Nelson & Frost, 1971; Stevic & Uhlig, 
1967). Thus, they may remain optimistic at the same time they are realis- 
tically assessing their current life circumstances. There is a need for 
further research to identify those mediating influences which allow these 
young adults to dream dreams that others may believe are only windmills of 
their minds, 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 



In the preceding pages we have traveled metaphorically with over a 
thousand children from low-income areas in the South. We met them when 
they were fifth and sixth graders and again, when as juniors and seniors, 
they were about to reach the station in life called graduation from high 
school. We saw them next a few years after they had embarked on the 
journey through adulthood. There are many events and milestones on the 
road to adulthood B Our purpose was to study their early plans for the 
journey and how, or if, these plans changed as they approached adulthood* 
We were concerned, too, with the factors that influence these plans. And 
we wanted to know, finally, the places they had reached as young adults and 
how satisfied they were with their destinations* It is our purpose, now, 
to summarize what we have learned about their plans and progress. Follow^ 
ing that, we will attempt to show some implications of the findings that 
may make the journey a little easier for groups that follow them, 

Male Occupational Plans and Attainment 

At grade school age, the bulk of both black and white boys had high 
occupational goals, with 541 of the black and 42% of the white boys aspir- 
ing to professional-technical jobs, the highest occupational category* 
Both black and white boys, however, had somewhat lower expectations , sug- 
gesting that even at this young age they were able to differentiate between 
the kind of job they really would like to have and the kind they thought 
they actually would have. 

The concentration of the boys* occupational choices in high-prestige 
categories stands in contrast to the low educational and occupational 
attainments of their parents. From 80% to 95% of the parents, depending on 
race and sex, had not completed high school. 

The factors most strongly related to grade school boys 1 occupational 
aspirations were mother's occupational wishes and expectations for the boy. 
Mother's achievement value, father's occupation, and the boy's intellectual 
ability were also positively related to boys 1 occupational aspirations, 
while mother's anomie was negatively related. 

At late high school age, about 42% of the black and 29% of the white 
boys aspired to the highest-prestige occupations. Among those naming jobs 
at this level, there were greater differences between aspirations and 
expectations than were found in the grade-school wave of the study. This 
suggests that a certain amount of reality testing had taken place; although 
many still wanted the high prestige jobs, more of those who did so indi- 
cated that they actually expected to achieve lower prestige jobs* 

Cross-tabulations of job levels named at grade school age by job 
levels named at high school age were constructed to show changes in occu- 
pational plans between the two time periods. For this purpose, the nine 
occupational categories were trichotomiged as high, medium, and low level 
occupations* 
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About 64% of the black and 59% of the white males who aspired to a 
high-level occupation at grade school age named an occupation at the same 
level at high school age. Most of those who lowered their aspirations 
chose a medium level as opposed to a low- level occupation* The most con- 
sistent group were those who originally chose a medium-level occupation* 
The least consistent were those who originally chose a low-level occupa- 
tion* From half to two-thirds of those who originally chose either a 
medium- level or a high-level occupation chose an occupation in the identi- 
cal category at high school age* This strongly suggests that grade school 
aspirations influences high school aspirations or s of course, that the same 
factors that influence one also influence the other* 

Boys in both subsets exhibited a striking lack of occupational goal 
attainment. This is especially true of those youth who aspired to high 
level occupations. Of black and white grade school boys with high aspira- 
tions. 16% and 17% respectively , attained jobs at that level. The attain- 
ment level of the high school boys showed an expected racial difference. 
While the grade school and high school aspirations of black students 
included a higher proportion aspiring to high level jobs, white males 
actually attained a greater percentage of positions at that level with 11% 
of black youths and 18,7% of white youths reaching their goals* 

There was a marked difference in the goal attainment patterns of boys 
aspiring to high level jobs and those aspiring to medium level jobs. Grade 
school medium level aspirations coupled with attainment showed a positive 
picture with 50% of black boys and 84% of white boys attaining their goal 
and an additional 16% of black boys and 10% of white boys at this aspira- 
tional level actually achieving high level positions* The percentage of 
youths attaining their medium level goals dropped in the high school years 
with only 42% of black youths and 55% of white youths attaining the desired 
job level* In addition, the majority of the remainder in both groups 
actually attained low level jobs. 

Very few boys aspired to low level jobs at either the grade school or 
high school level (Tables 1.1 and 1.3)* Approximately 40% of both grade 
school subsets attained their goal, while 100% of black high school youth 
and 58% of white high school youth attained this goal. 

It appeared from the correlational data that the confidence of a high 
school youth in achieving his occupational aspiration and his self-image as 
a young adult were positively related to the attainment of his occupational 
aspirations. However, there was a negative correlation between the indivi- 
dual's desire for a job that provides interesting and rewarding work and 
occupational attainment* 

Female Occupational Plans and Attainments 

One of the most striking findings for females was the high proportion 
who aspired to professional-technical occupations* Fully 75% of the black 
and 70% of the white grade school girls aspired to such jobs* Their 
expectations were somewhat lower than their aspirations which suggests a 
certain realism in the occupational plans of the girls* They know what 
they would like, but some, at least, do not think they will achieve their 
goals* 
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The higher occupational goals of black as compared with white girls 
was even more apparent at high school age than at grade school age. Both 
groups had lowered their goals. Yet 60% of the black girls still aspired 
to a professional-technical job as did 43% of the white girls, Approxi- 
mately 48% of the black high school age girls expected to have such a job 
but only 24% of the white girls had such expectations. At high school age, 
fewer than 2% of the black girls aspired to or expected to hold a laboring 
job while 3.4% of the white girls aspired to such a job and 14,3% expected 
that they would actually attain a laboring job, The strongest association 
with high school girls f occupational aspirations and expectations were 
their educational aspirations and expectations* Thus, their occupational 
and educational plans were consistent with each other, 

A comparison of the occupational goals of girls at grade school and 
high school age showed a different type of consistency. The bulk of the 
girls named occupations at the same level at both time periods. Of those 
who did not, girls who originally aspired high were not likely to drop to 
the lowest occupational level and those who originally aspired to the 
lowest level jobs were not likely to change their aspirations to a high 
level job, 

The actual occupational attainments of young adult women were far 
removed from their plans at earlier ages, Despite the 1/rge number of 
girls who aspired to prof essional^technical occupations, only about 6% of 
the white and 7% of the blacks were working at such jobs as young adults. 

Of all the girls who at grade school age aspired to some high level 
occupation, only about 10% of both races attained such a job as a young 
adult, Close to 60% of the remainder attained a mid-level job. Of those 
who at grade school age aspired to a raid-level job, 65% of the whites and 
50% of the blacks attained a mid- level position whereas 35% of the whites 
and 50% of the blacks attained a low-level job. Turning to high school 
aspirations, about 9% of the black and 11% of the white girls who at high 
school age aspired to high level occupations were actually working at such 
a level. Over a third of the black young women and almost a third of the 
white ones who in 1975 aspired to high level occupations were, in 1979, 
working at the lower level jobs, 

It was found that the higher the mother's educational level, the 
greater was the concordance between the girls* occupational aspirations and 
attainments, The more confidence a girl had at high school age that she 
would get the job she wanted, the more likely she was to attain the job to 
which she aspired. No association with obtaining occupational goals was 
found for mental ability, achievement motivation as measured at grade and 
high school, or for self-image as measured at adulthood. 

When occupational choices of females were classified as "traditionally 
feminine", "traditionally masculine", or "gender neutral", it was dis- 
covered that 92% of the occupational choices of grade school girls were for 
jobs classified as feminine, At high-school level 78% of the choices were 
for feminine jobs and another 13% were for jobs that were gender neutral* 
Further, it was discovered that at grade school level 77% of the girls 
restricted their occupational preferences to four jobs! teacher, nurse, 
secretary, and beautician, At high school age these four jobs, plus social 
worker, accounted for 57% of their choices. 
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The occupational orientations of the young women were explored to 
determine whether they were as prepared as the young men in the study to 
enter the world of work* It was found that about a quarter of the young 
women , at high school age, would consider the role of "housewife only" as 
an alternative to the job for which they aspired, and another 12% chose 
"housewife" as the job they really wanted- High school girls were somewhat 
less likely than boys to have talked about their future jobs with various 
family members* The most important differences between the sexes that 
might reflect orientation to the world of work were job experiences and the 
kind of rewards sought from an occupational role, Males were more likely 
to stress such extrinsic features of a future job as steady employment and 
the chance to make money, Females stressed such intrinsic features as the 
opportunity for helping other people and the chance to do exciting work. 

Educational Plans and Attainment 

In some ways, the educational plans of children and youth are a better 
index of their status aspirations than are occupational plans. Children at 
grade school age, in particular, may not be able to articulate the job they 
wish to hold. The questions on educational plans, however, are more gene- 
ral and relate to the level of education desired- Educational aspirations 
and expectations were measured both at grade and high school age. The 
actual educational attainment was obtained in the third wave of the study 
when the respondents were young adults about four years beyond high school 
age. 

One of the most striking findings was the high proportion of the 
respondents who, at grade school age, aspired to complete four years of 
college. Black girls had the highest aspirations with 71% desiring to 
finish college. The lowest proportion with this goal were white boys; only 
51% wanted to finish college. For all groups, expectations were lower than 
aspirations . 

By high school age, the proportion aspiring to graduate from college 
dropped remarkably compared to what they wanted when the respondents were 
in grade school. For black girls, the drop was from 71% at grade school to 
27% at high school age, The corresponding drop for white females was from 
59% to 14%; for black males, 55% to 29%, and for white males, 51% to 15%. 

Over thirty personal, demographic^ or parenting factors were found to 
be associated with the educational goals of children and youth. Among the 
strongest were occupational aspirations, achievement motivations academic 
motivation, and mothers* goals for the child. The correlation coefficient 
was ,60 for the relationship between the high school age respondents* 
educational aspirations and their perceptions of how far their parents 
wanted them to go in school. 

There was a marked discrepancy between the educational aspirations of 
the respondents and their actual educational attainments when they were 
studied as young adults. The largest proportion that had actually gradu^ 
ated from college was 5,4% of the black females. Just a few years earlier, 
27% had said their goal was college graduation, The college completion 
rates were 4.6% for white females, 1,3% for black males and 1,5% for white 
males and also represented marked discrepancies from their aspirations at 
younger ages, 
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It is possible Co conclude that the educational aspirations of these 
low-income youth were unrealistically high; therefore, af forts could be 
expanded to help youth to develop more realistic goals. Yet the evidence 
is clear that the higher the aspirations at grade school age, the higher 
the aspirations at high school age, and the higher the actual educational 
attainment. Discouraging high goals could lead to even lower adult 
achievement. 

Significant Others and Life Plans 

The findings of this study suggested that low-income black and white 
youth from rural areas of the South do not have diversified social networks 
of SOs. That is, low-income, rural youth tended to restrict their SO 
choices to mothers, fathers, and the no one category in the areas of 
marriage and fertility plans. 

The frequent selections of parents as SOs, for example, may reflect 
the strong bonds that purportedly exist between members of low-income 
Appalachian and rural black families, Several authorities have suggested 
that youth from these areas of the rural South live in a world revolving 
around social relations with family members who function aa SOs (Beaver 
1982; Ford, 1962; Hicks, 1976; Martin & Martin, 1978). Many advantages 'and 
disadvantages may be experienced by low-income black and white youth from 
close ties with family members who function as SOs. Strong family ties are 
advantageous because they serve as important menchanisms that provide 
assistance to family members during times of crisis (Hansen & Hill 1964) 
Other benefits include the fact that strong family bonds may provide mem- 
bers with a secure sense of self, a set of mutual obligations, and conti- 
nuity across generations. In contrast, familistic orientations can be a 
disadvantage when they discourage young people from contacts beyond the 
family boundaries with SOs who are capable of providing alternative ideas 
about life decisions. Thus, strong family bonds may exclude alternative 
sources of influence by isolation or even alienating youth from construc- 
tive sources of information beyond family boundaries. A further indication 
of this isolation was the frequent selection of the "no one" category for 
fertility and age of marriage plans. Apparently, this pattern of SO selec- 
tion reflects the fact that many low-income youth made these decisions 
privately without assistance from important referents. 

These results also suggested several opportunities for the development 
of interventions to assist low-income black and white youth from the rural 
South. For example, the strong influence of parents on low-income youth 
underscored the need for interventions that utilize ongoing socialization 
processes and provide parents with accurate information about a variety of 
family issues upon which youth can draw. Family life educators who inter- 
vene in this manner will capitalize on the position of parents as important 
SOs for the life plans of youth. 

Other results having important implications involved the fact that 
many adolescents relied on their own resources (i.e. by selecting the "no 
one category mo frequently) for marriage and fertility decisions. Because 
many adolescents do not appear to acquire information in these areas from 
their immediate social networks, the importance of family life education 
programs within the school is underscored. Information provided by these 
programs enhances the ability of youth to assess a greater number of 
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alternatives, increases their self -awareness , and develops more realistic 
expectations about marriage and family life* 

Satisfaction with Life Conditions 

The final section of this volume dealt with how the men and women, now 
in their adult years, felt about their educational experiences. We looked, 
too, at how satisfied they were with their occupational achievements, their 
residential locale and living arrangements, their marital relationships 
when applicable, and with their lives generally, 

Educational satisfaction * Over a fourth of the males and about 20% of 
the females were either somewhat or very dissatisfied with their total high 
school experience. Other findings suggest that the respondents, in retro- 
spect , were more dissatisfied with their own performances than with the 
school itself, Thus, 31% of the males and 25% of the females registered 
dissatisfaction with the advantage they took of the school's offerings and 
36% of the males and 32% of the females were dissatisfied with the educa- 
tional level they achieved. About 77% of the males and 88% of the females 
registered some degree of satisfaction with the basic academic subjects 
taught in their high school* From about 60 to 80% of the respondents were 
either very or somewhat satisfied with the electives offered in their 
schools , the quality of their teachers, the academic equipment and resour- 
ces, and the vocational programs. There was less satisfaction with the 
vocational counseling that was available! still about half of the respon- 
dents registered satisfaction with this aspect of their school experience* 

The young adults also were asked to evaluate 14 different areas and to 
assess the degree to which each was a factor in keeping them from getting 
the education or training they really wanted* The factors that can be 
considered barriers to further training included family responsibilities 
(mostly for females), not having enough money for further education, lack 
of information about opportunities, and the lack of vocational/ technical 
schools or colleges near their homes. On the other hand, a number ^f 
factors were perceived to have had little impact on their pursuit of fur- 
ther training or education- These included the respondent's race and sex, 
intelligence, the personal effort that would be required of them, and 
parental interest • 

0c cupa t i ona 1 satisf ac t ion . Respondents were asked to assess their 
overall occupational "satTs faction, satisfaction with specific aspects of 
their present jobs* and barriers they perceived to occupational attainment. 
They also responded concerning the jobs they anticipated having five years *" 
in the future* 

About 80% of the respondents registered satisfaction with their occu- 
pational experiences and present job. The bulk of those, however, were 
only somewhat satisfied as opposed to very satisfied, Less satisfaction 
was reported regarding earnings, with about 40% of the respondents 
registering some degree of dissatisfaction, 

More than three-fourths of the respondents registered some <-**gree of 
satisfaction with such features of their job as its provision for steady 
work, its location, the opportunity it provided for helping others, the 
physical activity it provided, and the interesting nature of the work. In 
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addition, three-" fourths of time males, but only 57% of t=he females Here 

satisfied with the earning potential o * f their Job and 6w5% of the males, but 

only 61% of the females were satisfied _ with the chance to use their rainds 
provided by their jeba, 

Using the CantrlU ladder, respone dents ware asked to rank their pre- 
sent job on a scale from <D to with » 0 indicating the worst possible job 
for thara and 9^ the best, Tftm rankings approached a nocrmai distribution 
with most of the rankings by males Qc£^ urring between tr^sa third and the 
fifth levels on the ladder antd most for r females bat we erte the third and sixth 
levels* Most of bothaexes wmtB quite optimistic abou^^ the future , respon- 
ding that the job they would have in fz ±ve years would femm close to the best 
possible one for them. 

The young adults also retaporided to o items that mtghkmt ba barriers to 
attaining the jobs they realLy wanted* The four areas most often identi- 
fied as barriers we ra limited, local oee*<:upatiOnal oppose. -unities , lack of 
money for vocational/technics 1 education or college* #e^areity of jobs 
nationally, and lack of contacts or not t knowing the rig~ht people. One half 
of the females thought that family matr ters would interfere with their 
occupational advancement . A third or oomore saw as barf L _.efs the absence of a 
nearby vocational school or a allege anc*d the desire noc to move away from 
friends and family. Race, sex, intell^igenee » schools a. attended, parental 
encouragement, and personal effort reqwjired f or advancei anient ware not per- 
caived as barriers to oteupat ieiial att^ainmente. 

Living arrang ements. From 85 to 9S3% of the resporL , dents were soMwhat 
or very satisfied with regard to their present living a rrangements (with 
parents, with spouse, or aloa«), the quoality of their K _ousing, the com- 
munity size, and the closeness of theimr location to the ir home community. 
Women were somewhat mora satt sfied thaoci men with respec t to their living 
arrangements and the sUe of the coraiuanity* 

Marital happlneai * Two- thirds of the res pendants - Trated their mar- 
riages as very happy, but abomat 4% con^^idered their m#r riag*^ unhappy, 
another 4% said they ware not too happ^^^ and 16.53! ehecTTced "just about 
average"* the lowest three q£ the five^ rankings on the scale were selected 
by 24% of the men and 20% of the women—— 
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Several opportunities fo^r the dev^slopmant of inter— vent ion strategies 
to assist low-income rural youth with ^^hair life plans «re suggested by 
these findings. For examplei the strsrsrig influence of nwaelear family raem- 
bers on low-income youth underscores thme need for famil^y— focused inter- 
vention procedures * To accomplish thiss, career and famz^ily life editors 
need to shift away f ron viewing iow^incsome f axillae in tterms of deficit 
models* Instead ? interventions must #irMploy otigoing soc^^ali^ation processes 
and provide family members with accut^trze information abraut career * mar- 
riage, and fertility alternatives upori which youth can rfraw, 

A possible focus of such interventzz ions is revealed in studies indica- 
ting that career inf oraation JLs a topics that parents ancd adolescents freely 
discuss with each other (Brittain, 196»; Poison h juricfcyi, 1980). Parents 
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can be helpful to adolescents because the* have experienced various aspects 
of career exploration inciudini its attendant successes and disappoint- 
ments. In addition, parents can serve as trola models and act as sounding 
boards for the career explorations of adolescents- Professionals can draw 
upon the current expertise of parents and provide them with additional 
career information to assist youth with carreer explorations. 

Contributions to parental knowledge acre important interventions be- 
cause low-income families have limited access to information about career 
alternatives. This inadequate availability- of information is amplified 
further when low-income youth remain close to their families in rural areas 
where little occupational diversity exists* Continued residence in rural 
areas may restrict the number of role raod^Ls available and limit the access 
of youth to information about career alternatives (Cosby & Charner, 1978), 
Furthermore, occupations found in rural afe=ais tend to ue more representa- 
tive of low status occupations. 

Because they have frequent contact wit Ii rural families, agricultural 
extension agents and family Ufa specialist m from the State Cooperative 
Extension Services (CES) can be aspecially lielpful in providing career 
information to the parents of low-income yo ^ith, Recently, representatives 
of CES and the profession of home economics have indicated in a national 
report that the development of family suppo -rt systems for low- income fami- 
lies and minority groups should be given lii^h priority (U,S, Department of 
Agriculture, Science and Education, 1981). Such efforts on the part of CES 
personnel will take advantage of the parentis f positions as the most impor- 
tant significant others for youth. 

Parents might be encouraged to use areas in which they have positive 
interaction with adolescents in ereatins-bt^dges to other areas of concern 
(Poison El Jurich, 1980), Using career development as a starting point, 
professionals can establish a more gffeetiVm system of communication with 
the parent-adolescent relationship* Subsequently, adolescents may begin to 
feel more secure and seek information about other life decisions including 
marriage and fertility decisions* One outcome of this process is that 
parents can help the young to view work Values within the context of other 
values affecting the broader scope of their adult lifestyles, In short, 
work values concerned with "making a living" cannot be considered in isola- 
tion from other aspects of "living 1 ' (Hoyt, M.984), 

Besides the family, educational institutions are important vehicles 
for dispensing information about career and family options, High school 
activities and organisations that involve teenageri might be used to dis- 
seminate information about educational and employment opportunities. Yet 
another technique would be to sponsor "carter and family days" in which 
parents and members of the community could speak to groups of students 
about occupational options and family issues (Kenkel & Gage, 1983)* Spe- 
cial activities of this kind might capitalize on the powerful influence of 
peers and provide opportunities for youth t» interact with persons having a 
variety of perspectives about career and ftoily alternatives, Adults who 
serve in tuch capacities might discuss their- occupations with pupils , talk 
about how school subjects relate to their dmlly tasks* and answer students 1 
questions about the nature of their work settings. In short, young people 
should be exposed to as many potential significant others as possible. 
Significant others are important because tn«^ often "size up" a young 
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person's potential, communicate expectations, and encourage him or bar to 
pursue certain Life endeavors. Significant others use example, rewards, 
punishments, teaching and reason =±ng to influence young people (Otto, 1984)* 

One of the most important iirTOplications of these results involving the 
formal education of youth is tHt need for the continuing development of 
career education programs. Laifg * m scale interventions of this kind can 
provide youth with opportunities to see the relevance of what they are 
learning for their present and feature. Effective career education programs 
enhance the ability of youth to ^understand and act on the linkages between 
formal education and the world work* An important focus of these pro- 

grams should be an effort to irtCoouragi high aspirations which afa reflec- 
tive of realistic objectives, H=JLgh aspirations tempered by realism may 
contribute to effective occupational attainment and minimise the frustra- 
tions that arise from setting go^^ls that are impossible to realise* 

Information provided in cat»er education programs can contribute to 
the formation of youthful aspirations as the young take stock of their om 
educational and occupational potentials • In solidifying their aspirations * 
young people think about themssl^^es— their likes, dislikes, strengths and 
weaknesses* They also take into account their own mental abilities and 
academic performances as they de^welop their aspirations* 

Effective career education S&nvolves the entire school program and 
consists of planned experiences beginning in the elementary school years 
and continuing throughout the fomaal education of youth* Career education 
is not packaged as a separate course, but is woven into the content of the 
existing curriculum. A systematic program if career education provides 
awareness of available career alternatives, opportunities for exploring a 
variety of job possibilities and information about the necessary education 
required to enter a particular vocation* Specifically, outstanding career 
education programs enhance a) s^^f-awareness, b) basic academic/vocational 
skillSj c) awareness of work v^lu^es , d) knowledge about work, e) work 
habits, f) job-seeking and application skills, g) job placement oppor- 
tunities, and h) awareness of the« required educational programs for each 
position. 

Career education cannot be c=onsidered in isolation from marriage and 
family plans - Students should jnamve many opportunities to consider how the 
interface between roles within #»rk and family settings may enhance of 
inhibit the quality of life, Jic^ause the present results indicated that 
adolescents tend to rely on theirr own resources for marriage and fertility 
decisions (i.e., by selecting tp» "no one" category so frequently and by 
not choosing alternative signi£ic=*ant others) , the importance of family life 
in conjunction with career edUQ#t=±on is emphasized* Information provided 
by these programs might compens^t^ for the minimal support they are getting 
from their social networks. SiinLlar to career education, family life 
programs can enhance the ability of the young to assess a greater number of 
alternatives, increase their seir~— awareness, and develop more realty tie 
expectations about marriage and f- -araily life. 

One of the most important #1- omenta of career education programs is the 
need for involvement of youth it* the world outside the walls of the school* 
In short, career education should operate as a total community effort, not 
simply within the context of th# formal system of education. Because 
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educators do not have all the skills, knowledge, or resources needed to 
equip the young with the necessary work skills and attitudes, expertise 
must be drawn from business, labor, community service organizations and 
community youth organisations, 

Organizations such as the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 4-H and Junior 
Achievement also should be encouraged to continue, if not expand, their 
current career education efforts* In some communities, these programs have 
close ties with those found in the schools. Elsewhere, career education 
efforts sponsored by youth organizations operate independently of school 
systems. Additional components of career education programs should include 
field trips, cooperative education programs and work-study opportunities 
that provide students with hands-on experiences in areas relating to their 
career aspirations, 

Parental involvement in career education is a key component of any 
successful program. Parents should be called on to help determine the 
types, characteristics, and the extent of their roles in carrying out 
career programs* In addition, they should help to set up both the policy 
and the general mechanisms of the program through which policies are 
carried out* 



One method of gaining parental involvement in career education pro- 
grams is through the development of seminars that help parents to assist 
their sons and daughters with career choices* Seminars of this kind should 
provide parents with information about, a) current trends in the labor 
marketj b) Information about college versus vocational/ technical programs, 
c) the value and cost of educational programs (i,e* college and vocational/ 
technical programs), d) opportunities for financial aid, and e) how to 
acquire additional information on career alternatives* 

High quality career education programs also address the issue of sex- 
role stereotyping in career choices* That is, education for vocational 
pursuits can have an important role to play in combating this tendency by 
providing information about the variety of career opportunities available 
for men and women* Information should be provided to female youth about a 
wide array of work roles that are not limited to those occupations stereo- 
typed as being "appropriate for women" (Kenkel & Gage, 1983), Although 
sex-role stereotyping often works against women, greater consideration 
should also be given to its negative effects on men, Career education 
programs should provide opportunities for boys and girls to experience 
occupational settings and role models that are nontraditlonal in character. 
These efforts are not designed to persuade youth Into assuming roles in 
which they are uncomfortable. Instead, the point is that a wide variety of 
career and life options should be based upon an individuals ability, 
motivation and character, rather than the arbitrary basis of gender, 

Closely allied with educational programs are systematic career coun- 
seling efforts within the schools* The counseling staff within each school 
should assist students to develop plans (tentative, long-term and alterna- 
tive) for their career and educational development, A major theme of these 
interventions should be the interrelationships among career, individual and 
familial areas of life* That is, recognition should be given that changes 
in one area affect the quality of life in other areas. Counselors must 
understand the developmental tasks within each of these dimensions of life, 
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Expertise of this kind allows counselors to develop interventions that 
address the interrelationships among the career, individual and family 
dimensions of life* 

An integrated modal that focuses on individual, family and career 
functioning places emphasis on health rather than illness, prevention 
rather than treatment. Much can be learned from studying young people who 
lead high quality lives and by applying this information to those encoun- 
tering more difficult circumstances* 

Programs that provide career education, family life education and 
career counseling also are important vehicles for youth who do not have 
equal access to economic and social opportunity* Information and skills 
provided through these interventions provide access to greater competence 
and a fair share of our society* s wealth. Programs of this kind can be 
especially useful as avenues for remediation and affirmative action for 
low-income youth, females and minorities. 

One of the most hallowed traditions in American society has been the 
emphasis on "equal opportunity for all". Basically, this idea refers to 
the right of all people to pursue the educational and occupational goals 
they choose. In order to accomplish this ideal more effectively, social 
researchers have focused on the difficulties and inequities faced by 
minority and low=ineome youth. These efforts, in turn, have sought to 
understand the obstacles to social mobility and have attempted to design 
intervention strategies to remedy these problems. However, when state and 
federal programs began focusing on the alleviation of the numerous diffi- 
culties faced by low^income Appalachians and rural blacks, they often were 
ineffective. This was the case because many of these programs were based 
on limited research evidence, were unrealistlcally expected to provide 
short-term results, and were designed by professionals who did not fully 
understand the culture and family dynamics of low^income Appalachian and 
black youth from the rural South. In addition, recent federal and state 
cutbacks in funding for research and intervention programs have prevented 
rapid progress in these areas. 

Greater knowledge about the social psychological processes that in- 
fluence the expectations, aspirations and behavior of low-income youth 
should lead to effective interventions with low-income, rural youth. It is 
hoped that the results of this study have provided insights that social 
agents might use to create or strengthen programs that will help low= 
income, rural youth to deal realistically with the obstacles they face and 
to utilize their talents and abilities more effectively. A closer approxi- 
mation to the ideal of "equal opportunity for all" will be accomplished in 
our society when low-income Appalachian and rural, black youth are provided 
opportunities and encouragement to pursue a wider range of educational and 
occupational goals. 
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APPENDIX A 
ascription of Instruments* 
Survey Bbrms for Sfche Thrmm Phases of the Longitudinal Study 

1969, 1975, and 1979 
by 

Sarah M, Shoffaer 



f 



*Copies of the question*i*mires used in this longitudinal study are avail- 
able in a separate publL^cation from the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Research Repo^fe 86-12. Only summary information about items and 
their sources is include— d in this appendix. Additional information about 
instrument selection arid^t/or development is available in Southern Regional 
Technical Committee fojf Family Life (Southern Regional Project 8=63) 

Research Repo rt - ~ Baseline and Experimental Phases (Information 
Series II). Lexington; TCYi Agricultural Experiment Station, University 
of Kentucky, 
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P»#C . _r iption of the Instrument:; 

The initial questiurMWaire, pretested and revised by the participating 
states, was adninistcated in 1969 in classrooms by two-person teams. In 
1975 similar procedures war re followed, combined with instructions on how 
to follow-up those it u detJt s a who were no longer in school and/or who had 
left the community, in i<) 79, a mail questionnaire procedure was used, 
Five survey foriis and a guj pplement were used for the three phases of the 
longitudinal study raporce^d in this bulletin i 

1. Survey of Stuci<;»» r plans for Work and School (Baseline Phase 
1969) * 

2. Mother's Survey esof Occupational and Educational Goals for 
Children (Basaiittie Phase, 1969) 

3. Survey of Youth tjt>la»if; for the Future (Follow-up Form, 1975) 
(This included supplemental questions for youth not in school) 

4. Survey of Mother ••s Occupational and Educational Goals for 
Children (Folloie^-up Form, 1975) 

5. Ten-Year FollQwlEFp Survey of Young People (1979) 

The "Survey of Studaflfc= Plans for Work and School" (for fifth and sixth 
graders) included questions^ relating to educational and occupational aspi- 
rations and expectations, ^Academic (Elder, 1962) and achievement motivation 
(weiner, m McClelland at a_*l«, 1953), independence training (Elder, 1962) 
self-concept (Upsett, 195&S), and the child's perception of the mother's 
behavior (Br 0 <i c enbrenner , 1 . 960; Slegelman,, 1965, 1966). The interview 
form, Mother § Survey of O^eeupatlonal and Educational Goals for Children", 
included questions on edutfa .clonal and occupational aspirations and expecta- 
tions in terms of what th# t mother desired for her child, achievement values 
(Rosen, 1964), anoiia (Sctfl.-o's Scale, In Bonjean, 1967), and characteris- 
tics that the toother valued most In her child (Kohn, 1969). The other 
three forms used in 1975 «n«*i 1979 repeated items from the first two forms 
and Included additional Itecms appropriate to the age group being surveyed. 
Table A.l is used to summsr^ize the components of the six survey forms and 
to show the groups of questions asked during the various time periods. 

The components of the ^various instruments will be discussed briefly 
In terms of their original appearance in the literature, their planned 
contribution^ to the study, and any adaptations to their wording or admin- 
istration that were introduced. The sections describing the instruments 
are arranged in the same 0 rei=3er as they are presented in Table A.l. 

0ccupatioual_^iud Sduca t ignaja. Aspirations and Expectations 

The occupational plans of grade school youth (1969) were measured by 
two quest tons. The first r«a~ad: "If you could choose any job you wante d, 
what kind of job would you jsreally like to have when you grow up?" ~~*~ 
Responses to this question DoiW def ined as occupational aspirations . A 
second question asked; "WUamc kind of job do you think you reaiT jTwill have 
when you grow u p f RespotuieiSBs to this question constituted the operational 
definition of O ccgtlonfll ^^expectations , in 1975 and 1979 the same 
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TabU A*l* Summary of Instrument Variables Measured by Items for tee Ph 
Stu <iy 



ases of the Longitudinal 



Instrument Vari«ibles 



'ations and Expectations 
COM) (ED) (HQQ^D (MED) 

Occupational 

Educational 

Likelihood o£r Attainment 

Perceived Bar— riers to 
Attainment 

Things Import .ant about Job 

ipif leant Others for Jobs 

for Education 

for Age at Maarriaga 

for Fertility Plans 

for Personal ^nd Family 
Hatters 

Ufalc Motivation 

and Aehieyemeimt Motivation 



Baseline 
1969 



Youth Jcsllow-up 
197^5 



10 Year Follow-up 
1979 



Children(l) Mothers (2) YouthO) 1 



V40 S W11 
X55 S X56 



W14-W23 
X57-X66 



AC 

ACHM 



Q38 5 Q67 
Q71.Q72 
Q41 
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K40.LU 

M55 S M56 

L44-L52 

L53-L59 
L14-L23 
M57-M66 
A30-A39 
A40-A49 

AG2 



Mothers(4) Young Adults(S) 
( subsample) 



D38 S D67 
D71.D72 
D41 



DD36,DD65 
DD6S,DD69 



EE1G-EE18 



EE19-EE27 



(table continues) 
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In^t£Umment Variables 



ChiW s Report of Mother's 
CoTOujtU* leation ( Independence 

Mother - f s Behavior as Peirceived 
by ^ Child (Loving, 

B^ifla^d; ±ng $ Punishing) 

InMll* actual ability 

Par^nt^ al Values 
(Chmra^^teristics of Children 
th#£ H^o there Value) 

Acnte v ^ement Value Orientation 

Ali^nfti^ion or Anomie 

Locus WDf Control 



DetBQgr^^phic and Family 
Baekgtc^und 



Baseline 
1969 

Childr^nC 1 ) Hothers(2) 



Youth Follow-up 
1975 



10 Year Follow-^ 
1979 



Youth(3) a Mothers(4) Young Adults(53 
( subsample) 



SEL 

U28-U30 
U32-U49 

1ND 

T48-T52 



LV>BM,PU 



IQ 



CHA, OUT 

ACV 
ANO 



FBK,H02 a 

HOG 



AGV2 
E11-E23 



PXC.GXC 
A61-A71 

FBK2 •••«.... .WEL2 



EE52-EE58 



EE40-EE51 



All ( where 

living) 
A22 (number 

children) 



(table continues) 
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Instrument Variables 



Family Social Participation 

Self-Reported High School 
Grades 

Schooling, Work, and Salary 
History 

Jobs Held 

Unemployment, Reason 

Income Self, Spouse 
Sources 

Job Search Pac terns 
Barriers to Desired Job 

Importance of Job Aspects 
' Work Experience 

ob Satisfaction 

Individual Aspects 

With Job Overall, Money, 
Experience 



Present, Future 



ERIC 



Baseline 
1969 



Youth Foiiow=up 10 Year Follow-ui 
1975 1979 



Children(i) Mothers(2) Youth(3) a Mothsrs(4) Young Adults (5) 

(subsampli) 



soc 



GPA,G1Y 



L4H52 
L53-L59 
L6Q-L63 



S0C2 



AA23-AA72 

BB10=BB23 

8825,1827 

BB2S,BB29 
BB30-BB38 

BB40-BB54 

BB55-BB71 
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CC26-CC36 
CG37-CC42 

GC43.CC44 
(table continues) 



Baseline 
1969 



Youth Follow-up 
1975 



10 Year Follow^uj 
1979 



Instrument Variablas 

Educational Attainment 

Still in School 

Barriers to Aspired Laval 
Educational Satisfaction 

With Attainment 

Individual Aspects 

With Education Overall s 
Own Performance 

Educational Encouragamant 
from Parents 

Life Satisfaction 

Past, Present s Future 

With Outcomes, Critical 
Events 

Residential Preference 

Area> Type (present p 
Future) 

Satisfaction 



Chiidren(i) Mothers <2) Youth(3) a Mothers(4) Young Adults(5) 

(subsample) 

BB72 
BB73 

CC10-CC25 
CC45 

CC46-CC56 
CC57.CC58 

CC59 

CC67-CC69 
EE35,EE36 



A23.A24 



AA11 ,AA12 
EE33.EE34 

AA63-AA66 
(table continuas) 
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Baseline 
1969 



Youth Follow-up 
1975 



Cnstrument Variables 



ChildrenCl) Mothers(2) Youth(3)* 



[ousehold Composition 

Lttitude about Harried Womtn 
Imployed Outaide HoM 

Significant Others for 
these Attitudes 



[arriage/Children 
Predicted/4ctual 

Present Status 
Marital Happiness 
Number Children (have 



of Marriage 



and desire) 



A50 

AA51-AA60 

A25 
A27 

A28 S A29 



Mothera(4) 
( subsample) 



10 Year Follow-u 
1979 

Young Adults(5) 



AA13 



EE39 



AA19-AA20 
AA14 
GC62 
AA22 
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Baseline 
1969 



I instrument Variables 

It-'* 



Youth Follow-up 
1975 



■ • ^'M 

10 Year Follow-up? 

1979 



Children(l) Meithers<2) Youth(3) £ 



Mothers < 4 ) Young Adul t s ( 5 ) 
(subsample) 



[Supplemental Questions for Youth Not^in«*Schooi 

(Hp School Dropout s Reasons 

|k Age Quit School 

Grade Finished, When Quit 

i Ferson(s) Consulted 

Activities Since Dropping Out 

pft^ Actual , General and 
|||p- , Specific Aspects 

Desired 
|SOV; Plans If Not Actual 



C9H310 
Gil 

012,013 
C14-023 



024 

025-038 

C39-C4Q 
041 



laiote . Acronyms or variables appear in the column indicating the phase in which data were collected* 
>e£er to Table B*i for brief description of variables t scoring of items for the variable and means 
ad standard deviations. 

Aspirations are listed first in the sequence followed by expectations. 
Information about youth not in school* 
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questions were posed; however^ "when you grow up" wa-« changed to "in the 
future" in 1973* 

The job cheLces for both occupational sspirat£o=2s and expectations 
ware given a double digit occupational prestige scot*^* This scale, rang- 
ing from 20-100, measures the relativa prestige of o^^cupations* This 
measure was developed by NORC (National Opinion Raiearch Canter) using a 
national sample of respondents who were asked to jud^ge 90 occupations 
according to a fi^ve point scale with values from 20 poor to 100 * 
excellent (Reiss, 1961)8 Occupational choices were slio categorized 
according to the ^line-point Census classification sy^tei } which ranges 
from professional-technical (1) to laborer (9)* OccLapational Plans, OCCj 
is a composite measure constructed by using the mean score obtained £m 
combining responses about occupational aspirations amd expectations * This 
measure was intended to reflect a balance between ine=dlividuals f dreams and 
sense of reality with respect to their occupational ^futures. 

The educational plans of grade school children ^rere measured by two 
questions. "How far would you like to go in school?" measured educational 
aspirations. "How far do you think you will really gg^o in school?" mea- 
sured educational expectations. The responses ware eroded in categories 
ranging from finish 8th grade to finish college and beyond with various 
intermediate combinations including trade schools* jtx^riior or community 
colleges* etc* Educational attainment was a measure of the educational 
level reached by, the respondents as of 1979. 

Significant Others (SQ'g) 

Three items were used to identify the 80s who influenced the occupa- 
tional plans of the low^income youth, During each ojT the three data 
collection phases respondents put a check by each piirson who had talked to 
them and was important for advice about their job plains. Possible 80 
choices for these items included "mother"* "father 1 *, "older sibling", 
"other ralatives% "teachers'*, "peers", "someone else"* and "no one". In 
the 1979 early adulthood phase "spouse" was added, T^re items included 
only in the high eehool (1973) data collection phase aadg possible the 
identification of SOs for marriage and fertility pla»3. Youth were asked 
to identify who hmd something to do with their ideas «bout when they 
should marry and liow many children they would like tcj have, 

Academic and Achievement Motivation 

"Academic lik.ing" was the variable representing combination of 
items on academic and achievement motivation* Five o^E the academic motl* 
vation items had been used by Elder (1962). A sixth ttai was added by the 
regional committee to assess willingness to attend scfcool if allowed to 
have one's way* The scale included such items asi "rz am interested in toy 
school work", "I rreally try to gat good grades", and ~I study or read at 
home". The Likert— type responses for each item rangeeS from always to 
naver. Items to measure achievement motivation were mised to ascertain the 
child's overall motivation in contrast or in addition to his motivation to 
achieve academically, Although Smith (1969) reported using a similar type 
of measurement, studies using Weiner's (in McClelland^ 1953) 20-item acale 
(copy obtained from Bernard Weiner, the originator) w^ra not available in 
1969, The items *rere factor analyzed and the six Itans determined to U 
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conceptually consistent in measuring academic motivation were combined 
with four achievement motivation items to make one score which was titled 
Academic Liking (AC)* 

Self-Concept 

The scale used to measure self-concept, developed and reported by 
Lipsitt (1958), consisted of 22 descriptive words or phrases which the 
respondents checked according to how well they believed the items described 
the way they felt about themselves. Before choosing the Lipsett scale it 
was pretested along with other instruments; these other instruments proved 
too difficult for the target population. Because the Lipsett items had 
been used successfully by other researchers with 5th and 6th graders, it 
was the one selected. Some items were slightly modified or amplified as an 
aid to a child's understanding (parenthetical descriptions were added to 10 
items) and the item "brave" was omitted. 

In 1975 self-concept was not measured; however In 1979 rather than 
use the 22 Lipsett items designed for grade school children, only T Items 
were used, These had been used successfully in the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Glass of 1972 (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1978). Respondents read the statements and checked either 
"agree strongly"* "agreed "disagree", or "disagree strongly". 

Child's Perception of Mother's Degree of Communication and Independence 
Training 

This five-item scale was adapted from questions used by Elder (1962) 
with junior and senior high students. Elder stated that a Gut t man scale 
analysis indicated that the responses should be dichotomized and thus 
scored 0^ and 1» Because it was believed that the question and some o£ the 
responses to be checked were too complicated for 5th and 6th gradexrs , 
items were pretested extensively- Pretest analysis led the committee to 
change questions and response modes to be more consistent with the type 
used on the Bronf enbrenner scale (Devereux, et ml., 1962) because it was 
assumed the sample children could follow that format more easily. This 
example shows how items were changed t 

Original Elder item; 

When you don't know exactly why your mother is going to punish or 
discipline you* will she explain the reason to you? (Always, almost 
always, usually, sometimes, very seldom) 

Changes used: 

When she punishes roe she tells me why, if I don't know. (Always, 
most of the time, soragtimeSj hardly ever, never) 

Four of the five questions dealt with use of explanation, reasoning, 
and "talking about". Elder labeled these items "independence training" 
based on the reasoning that the more a mother explains, reasons* and talks 
about decisions with her child, the more likely it is that the child is 
being prepared for the responsibilities of adult life* Other invistiga- 
tors (Winterbottom, 1958; Chance, 1965; Coopersmith, 1967) have used this 
term with other connotations and different questions. Therefore, a more 
operational definition for the five items was "degree of verbalization" or 
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"degree of communication"* The acronym COM was used to eiphislie this 
element of verbalization* 



's Behavior as Perceived by the Child 

The 45-item Bronf enbrenner Parent Behavior QuestioMirfe (B^vereuXj 
et al. s 1962) was used to assess the mother-child relationihip as per- 
ceived by the child* In many studies longer instruments tovi been used, 
but the regional committee thought that the Bronf enbrenner instrument was 
sufficient^ since aspects of mother-child relationships w only one of 
many such aspects being explored. Analysis indicated soma itroii|* inter- 
item relationships, so the instrument appears to have b&ena goorf. choice, 

Devereux, Bronf enbrenner, and Sue! (1962) published rta first report 
on the use of these 45 questions; and Bevereux, Bronfenbwnar^ and Rod- 
gers (1969) published a second cross-cultural study based on its tisii 
Siegelman (1965, 1966) reported the factor analysis on which coap^onents 
used in this study were based. The instrument is describe! brieEiy in 
Johnson and Bonmarito (1971). 

Siegelman's three factors (Loving, Demanding, Punishing) wer^a used in 
the present analyses. Originally there were fifteen cltiatirs of three 
items each. A factor analysis of the responses of the 1412 ehilttren in- 
volved in this study showed essentially the same three groupings as Sie- 
gelman had found, Siegelman (1965) defined the three factors ag fallows: 

Factor Ii "Loving" depicts a parent who is readily available for 
counsel, support, and assistance, This parent enjoys being ^*±fch his 
child, praises him, is affectionate, concerned, and has eonfridanee in 
him. 

Factor Hi "Punishment" shows the greatest amount ofeonsii ^:ancy on 
the scale factor loadings. This factor characterises a parent who 
often uses physical and nonphysical punishment with little c*.-oncern for 
the feelings and needs of his childj and frequently for no apparent 
reason. Although rejection or hostility by the parent ia tie^fe 
explicitly noted in the items, it is strongly suggestid* 

Factor IIIi A controlling, demanding* protecting, and intrusive 
parent ia depicted in "Demanding". This parent insiiEBon h^tgfr 
achievement, explains to his child why he must be paniihad waien such 
discipline is necessary, and becomes emotionally upset and distant 
when the child misbehaves. 

Intelligence Quotient 

The 1967 edition of the Otis-Ler t non Mental Ability T€et, Elementary II 
level, Form J, was used to measure subjects* IQ. Otis an^Lennoti reported 
validity coefficients ranging from ,60 to .80. 

During pretesting sessions of the Otis^Lennon test with children the 
same ages as the survey children, answer sheets suitable for machine 
scoring were used* Based on that experience it was determined that 
individual test booklets would be easier for the children to usa# The test 
was administered and scored according to instructions in the maausl* 
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In this test DIQ means "Deviation IQ" based on comparison with chrono- 
logical age of the standardized group. A chart in the manual shows percen- 
tiles and stanines along with the following, range of scores i 128 and above 
(4%) Superior; 112-127 (19%) Above Averagei 88-111 (54%) Average! 72-87 
(19%) Below Average; 71 and below (4%) Low- In this project the child's 
DIQ score was used in helping decide whether the child understood the other 
instruments adequately enough to have their data retained in the study. 
The score itself was used as the study's measure of mental ability. 

Parental Values"Characterl sties of Children Valued 

The mother was presented 16 brief statements concerning characteris- 
tics of children; she was asked to select the three that she thought were 
the most important for a child her own child's age. In a factor analysis 
of the Items one of fthe factors, QUA, was defined as "Mother wants her 
child to have characttrc*** Another factor, OUT, was defined as "Mother 
emphasized an outgoing child". These two variables are based on Kohn f s 
Parental Values scale (Kohn, 1969)* 

Mother's Achievement Value Orientation 

Items measuring mother's achievement value orientation were compiled 
and modified from various sources, primarily Rosen (1964). In the ques- 
tionnaire they were Interspersed with the Srole anomia statements (Bonjean, 
1967). "Disagree" was the appropriate achievement value response* Rosen 
(1964) used nine achievement items in a study in which both the mother and 
the her son (age range from 7 to 14) were asked the questions. In a 
pretest of these items with 5th and 6th graders in a classroom setting, it 
was found that the items were too difficult for the children to comprehend 
and answer reliablyi therefore, the itemi^were used only in the question- 
naire for mothars. Achievement Value Orientation is a scale of seven of 
Rosen's nine items determined to be conceptually consistent through a 
factor analysis procedure. The young adults responded to these items in 
the 10-year follow-up to assess the degree to which a respondent agreed or 
disagreed with a sepias of statements representing beliefs about what is 
necessary to be occupationally successful in today's world. **A good son 
would try to live near his parents even if it means giving up a good job in 
another part of the country" is an example of an item used in this scale. 

Alienation or Anomie 

The anomie items were modified from Leo Srole's Anomia Scale as 
described by Bonjean (1967). The wording in some statements was revised 
in an attempt to make the items easier for the mothers to comprehend; 
however, even after revision the items still seemed difficult to admin^ 
ister. These items were interspersed among the mother's achievement value 
items. The appropriate anomie response by the mother on these items was 
"agree"* The project statistician used the scoring method described in 
Miller and Butler (1966) as a reference. 

Locus of Control 

A modified, shortened version (11 items) of Rotter's Internal=External 
Locus of Control scale (Rotter, 1966) was used in 1975* For each item, 
respondents chose one of two statements that best described their views. 
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E^-\mpl« mmmst (41) ## What happens to me is my own doing" or "Sometimes I 
Vaei tha^ X don't have enough control over the direction my life is 
l viag*j jmd (42)"When X make plans, X am almost certain that I can make 
tfre ^ w*OT>i" or "It is not always wise to plan too far ahead because many 
^ i^gs * \iitn out to be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow"* 

j_- ami 1 y JSackg round and Social Participation 

family Background is composite socioeconomic status based on the 
s re^d winner *s occupation, the level of education of the respondent's mother 

father, and a six^itefli measure of social participation (voter registrar 
fctioA and voting behavior, church attendance* memberships in organisations, 
frequency of watching news on television and reading the newspaper)* 

Work Experience and Job and Salary History 

Work experience in 1975 represented the extent to which the youth had 
summer fulltime jobs, parttime jobs (summer or through the year), fulltime 
other than just summer work, and nonpaying work such as volunteer activi*- 
ties* Xf respondents had had more than one kind of experience, they listed 
those done most often, next most often, etc* In 1979, seven items provided 
information on job and salary history. For each year between 1975 and 
1979, the respondent checked items listed that described the things they 
were doing during the S^year interval in 10 categories* These included 
schooling (high school, graduate or professional, vocational or academic 
courses at two^ or foui'^year colleges); full* parttime or self-employment; 
active duty in the Armed forces; homemaker; unemployemnt for various rea- 
sons; and working without pay (such as parents, relative * others, etc*) 
Other items assessed the following: name of job or type of work; reasons 
for unemployment; and amount of money made and sources of that income* 

Job Search Patterns and Barriers 



Respondents checked either "often", "sometimes" or "never" for the 
methods they had used from 1975=1979 in looking for or getting jobs* The 
14 categories included such methods as state and private employment agen- 
cies } community action or welfare groups, media sources * telephoning and 
visiting places without knowing of availability, asked by employer to work, 
union regis tration, social networks (parents * relatives, friends, teach^ 
ers), school or college placement service, and application foir government 
jobs or military service* 

Barriers to the attainment of desired jobs were listed in 16 catego- 
ries and respondents checked how much ("very much", "some", "very little") 
those things kept them from getting the jobs they really wanted, In 1975, 
respondents checked how much they thought eight of the barriers might keep 
them from getting the jobs they would really like. These items included 
not enough money for schooling desired, lack of job information and good 
job opportunities, race, sex, intellectual ability, schools attended, and 
not wanting to move away from family and friends* In 1979, thes^ areas 
were added: lack of the chance to develop leadership qualities, lack of 
parental Interest and encouragement, scarcity in the amount of good jobs, 
no accessible vocational/ technical schools, no personal contacts, effort 
required to find the right jpb, interference of family responsibilities, 
and anything else the respondent may have perceived as a barrier. 
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Importance of Job As^peets and Job Satisfaction 



In 1975 the youKh were asked to pick the job they would most like to 
hava and to select "extremely important 11 , "important", or M not very impor- 
tant" in response to seven items describing aspects of that job. Items 
included such aspects as offers chance to make a lot of money, gives a 
chanea to be an important person, gives steady employment, etc* In 1979, 
three additional Ltmmmm (in a location liked, gives amount of physical work 
liked, and gives chaimee to use mind) were included and the list was used to 
measure job satisfaction, The response modeo were "very satisfied% 8S s©me- 
what satisfied", "dissatisfied", and "not important to me". Respondents 
alio indicated their degree of satisfaction with their job as a whole, the 
amount of money they were making, and their work experience as a whole 
sinee being out of mc*Iioq1* 

A final measure of job Satisfaction used the Cantril Ladder Technique 
(Cantril, 1965)* A p— ieture of a ladder was shown in the questionnaire 
booklet with the directions that the top of the ladder represented the 
"best possible job fc*»r you in the long run", and the bottom represented the 
worst possible job* The question askeds "At what step on the ladder would 
you put your present or usual job and the job you think you will have five 
years from nowf M 

Educational Attainmew-t and Barriers to Aspired Level 

Educational att a I nment (1979) was assessed by how far the respondent 
had gone in school. "The response modes used were the same as those used 
in aarlio/r phases whe^zi the question asked how far the person wanted or ex- 
pected to go in ochoo -1. The respondents was also asked to list all educa- 
tion or training they had had in addition to the level of attainment 
checked, such as shot— t courses, on-the-job training, etc* 

The checklist ffo^r* determining barriers to educational attainment in- 
cluded the same item^^ as those used for the question on job barriers, in 
reference to education or training rather than jobs (Refer to the previous 
section about job sea_Lrch patterns and barriers.)- Respondents checked how 
much the barriers kepM: them from getting the education or training they 
wanted * 

Educational gatisfact^_on and Encouragement from Parents 

Satisfaction witlfc education was measured with four items including 
satisfaction with how— far they had gone in school aa well as satisfaction 
with their overall hi^gh school education and how they had taken advantage 
of what their high scKiool offered, A checklist allowed the respondent to 
indicate degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with various aspects of 
chair high school exp^arience. These components ranged from the school's 
offerings in basic ac^adamic subjects, vocational and technical programs, 
elective courses, and practical work experiences to quality of the teach- 
ers, educational/ vocattional counseling, attention to individual needs, and 
provisions for extra-curricular activities, equipment and library/media 
resources. In another- item the respondents indicated how much education 
their parents had encc^uraged them to get when they were growing up* Pos- 
sible responses rangecU from urgings to finish high school and go beyond to 
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expressions of the advantages of going to work or never saying much about 
Che topic at all. 



Life Satisfaction 

Life satisfaction (1979) was measured using f^he Gantril ladder Tech- 
nique (Catttril, 1965). A picture of a ladder was drawn in the question- 
naire booklet with the directions that the top of the ladder represented 
the heat possible life and the bottom represented the worst possible life. 
The respondents were then asked where On the nine rungs of the ladder they 
stood at telle present time. Similar questions aske— <1 them to evaluate where 
they stood in the past (five years age) and in thes future (five years from 
now). Respondents were also asked to think back t=o 1975 and their life 
plans at that time, and to Indicate if things were^ working out better, 
about the same or worse than they had hoped* A £U_nal question asked if 
any major happenings in their life, ©r their fimiMy f g life, had caused 
them to change their educational or job plans in aan important way. 

Residential Preference and Satisfaction/Household Composition 

In 1975, residential preference questions ask-^d the youth where they 
would raally like to live in the future* Response =a included such areas as 
in or very near their home community, somewhere el_se in the state, in 
another state, in a different part of the USA, aw in some other country* 
Respondents also indicated whether they would rattier live in the country, 
in a town, or in a city. In 1979, two similar quesstions documented their 
present situation and another two ascertained their _.x preferences for the 
future regarding where and in what size community they would want to live* 
Another question assessed how satisfied they were with aspects of their 
living s±ttiation~closeness to where they grew up, community size, quality 
of their housing, and their living arrangement (aMone, with others, etc.)* 
Household composition was determined through responses to a checklist of 
people wicli whom the respondent livedo 

Attitudes and Significant Others about Married WQffl^en f s Employment 

In 1975 and 1979 respondents chicked the one statement that came 
closest to describing their thoughts about what a married woman should do 
about wording outside the home, in addition in 19^F5 the youth were asked 
to check all the people who influenced their ideas about married women 
working outside the home. 



Marriage/Child ran 



In 1975 and 1979 if respondents had not alreacdy married they were 
asked to indicate their predicted age at time of msarriage* Both marital 
status and actual age of marriage were recorded in 1979* During both 
phases, thei respondents were asked how many childresn they desired and how 
many they had, if any. Marital happiness was assessed in 1979* response 
categories ranged from "very happy" to "unhappy'*. 

Supplemental Questions for Youth Not-in-Schooi 

Youth who were not in school in 1975 were contacted individually. 
They answered the full questionnaire plus a supplem^ent which included items 
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about the following* whether they had quit school for good or would 
probably go baekp- main, reasons (and additional reasons) for dropping out of 
school, age and grade finished when quit school, and those with whom they 
talked before making up their minds to quits Another series of questions- 
asked what they ware «oing at the time of the interview regarding job 
searching, taking spae^ial training, helping others with their work, or 
other things. They al^so responded to an open-end question about what they 
would like ta bi doings and how different that was from what they were 
actually doing or had planned to do. An additional open-end question asked 
for anything thav had in mind about their plans that might be helpful to 
those interested In ho-^w young people think about their future* 
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Table B.l Acronyms* Brief Descriptive Information and Scoring on Baseline phase Variables 



Acronym 


Brief Description 


Scoring and 


Males 


Females 






Range 


of Scores 


Mean 


D mU * 










Mean of 


N0RC scores 












f~ "f f™in ha qpH rtTi MOT? (~* —* 






























OGC 




2*50 


7.00 


66,74 


10.97 


70.75 


7,5*9 


V40 




41*00 


93.00 


68.78 


12.01 


11.65 


8,6«Q 


wii 


hh nn fx f 1 ^ 


41*00 


93.00 


64.89 


12.26 


10. 03 


8.7.^4 


0G2 




43*00 


89.00 


64.21 


9.31 


69.04 


7.3*9 




HS CH OC ASP £2} 


37*00 


89*00 


67.20 


11.13 


71.57 


7.9t»fe i ; 


Lii 


US CH OC EX (2) 


36.00 


89*00 


61.23 


10.20 


66.51 


9.5—4' 


QG3 


ADULT OCC (3) 


28.00 


89*00 


65.63 


10.11 


(7.64 


8.8SS8: 


DD36 


ADULT OC ASP (3) 


28.00 


96.00 


68.01 


11.03 


70.41 


9.4-^7 


DD65 


ADULT OC EX (3) 


28*00 


89.00 


63.30 


11.18 


(4.52 


9»8=7 




Aspired end expected 


Mean of 


coded levels 












educational plans 


of educational plana 










ED 


(1) 


1*00 


7*00 


5.65 


1.42 


5.70 


1.3— A 


K55 


CH ED ASP (1) 


1.00 


7*00 


5.85 


1.59 


6.00 




X56 


CH ED EX (1) 


1*00 


7*00 


5.45 


1.59 


5.40 


1.51-2 


ED2 


HS ED (2) 


1*00 


8*00 


5.22 


1.58 


5.01 


1.57-7 


M55 


HS CH ED ASP (2) 


1.00 


8*00 


5.64 


1.64 


5.54 


1.5^6 


M56 


HS CH ED EX (2) 


1*00 


8*00 


4.80 


1.36 


4.49 


1.87-7 


ED3 


ADULT m (3) 


1*00 


8*00 


5.01 


2.17 


5.34 


2.0*«fi 


DD68 


ADULT ED ASP (3) 


1*00 


8.00 


4.45 


2.52 


4.80 


2.41-7 ■ 


DD69 


ADULT ED EX (3) 


1*00 


8*00 


5.58 


2,53 


5.88 


2. 47 7 



^range = actual minimum and maximum scores of the entire sample 
Number in ( ) f s « the testing phase at which the item was used 
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ERLC 



Acrouym Brief Description Scoring and Males Females 

Range of Scores® Mean 5,D, Mean 3*D* 



Academic motivation 

C includes "liking" school) 



Total of child's 
composite score on 
Elder Achievement 
Motivation Scale 
and school^ liking 
portion of Weiner 
Achievement Motiva^ 
tion Scale (adjus^ 
ted so high score is 
high motivation) 



AC 
AC 2 



MED 
Q71 
Q72 

mm 

D71 
D72 



ACADEMIC LIKING (1) 
HS ACADEM LIKING (2) 



Mother's aspired and expec- 
ted levels of education for 
child 

(1) 

MO ED ASP (1) 
MO ED EX (1) 
MO HS ED (2) 
HS MO ED ASP (2) 
HS MO ED ASP (2) 



10,00 


46*00 


29.77 


5.37 


28.44 


4.07 


11*00 


37,00 


25,84 


5.47 


32,28 


4,31 


Mean of 


coded levels 










2*50 


7,00 


5,68 


1.12 


5,56 


1,11 


1,00 


7*00 


5,97 


1.51 


5*82 


1,56 


1.00 


7*00 


5.25 


1.49 


5,15 


1.41 


2*50 


8.00 


5,48 


1,32 


5,47 


1.37 


1*00 


8,00 


6*19 


1*41 


6.02 


1,42 


1,00 


8,00 


4*72 


1*68 


4*83 


1*72 
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ERIC 



Acronym 



Brief Description 



Scoring and 
Range of Scores a 



Males Females 
Mean S.D, Mean S,B, 



Mother's aspired and expec^ Mean of total NGRC 
ted occupation for child % scores 
based on NORC— transform 
scores 



HOC 


(1) 


40,00 


89,00 


70.37 


9.50 


71.16 


5.60 


Q38 


MO OC ASP (1) 


42,00 


93,00 


76,23 


10,83 


72,70 


6.02 


Q67 


MO OC EX (1) 


33,00 


89,00 


64,81 


11.72 


70,01 


6.78 


HOC 2 


MO HS OCC (2) 


34,00 


95,00 


66,77 


9,06 


68,80 


6,69 


D38 


HS MO OC ASP (2) 


34-00 


95,00 


71,36 


10,87 


71,71 


6,08 


B67 


HS MO OG ASP (2) 


34*00 


95,00 


61,93 


10,36 


65.83 


9,79 




Self^concept score 


Scored so 


high total 














represents 


high 














self-concept 










SEL 


(i) 


35.00 


87,00 


65,12 


8.94 


67,77 


8,61 


SEL(3) 


SELF CONCEPT (3) 


0,29 


4.00 


2,96 


.54 


2,96 


,54 




Child's report of mother's 
















communication (Elder's 
















modified independence 
















training items) 














IND 


CD 


0,00 


5,00 


3.52 


1,33 


3.79 


1,25 



(Cable continues) 
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Acronym Brief Description Scoring and ~ Males Female. 
Range of Scores 11 Mean S,D, Mean s.D* 



Child's perception of Sum of scores (ad- 

loving, demanding, and pun- justed so high score 
ishing behavior by mother means high punish- 



from BPB a 



ing) 



LV CD 31,00 



DM (1) 22,00 70,00 



PU (I) 12.00 



84,00 65-12 8.44 67,95 7.07 



50.20 8,46 52,16 7.11 



60,00 31.55 9,46 30.38 10*77 



Mother's preference for 
child with character and 
outgoing traits- based on 
choices from Kohn's 16 
characteristics 



Preponderance of 
choices 



CHA 
OUT 



M0 WANTS CHARAC (1) 
M0 WANTS OUTGOING (1) 



0,00 
0,00 



3,00 
3.00 



1.20 
0,93 



0.76 
0,69 



1,14 
0,95 



0,79 
0,71 



IQ 



Otis-Lennon Mental Ability DIQ score 
Test (1967) score 

0TIS-LENNON (1) 57,00 



129.00 



90.57 13,39 



92.93 



13,59 



Mother's achievement value 
score 

M0 ACHIEV M0TIV (1) 



Total score 
(weighted) 

16.00 



32,00 



27.24 



4.42 



26,95 



4.31 
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Acronym Brief Description Scoring and Males Females 

Range of 5cores a Mean S,D. Mean S.D. 



Indicator of mother's If 3 or more items 

anemia based on five Srole «n anomic direction 
items scored I* otherwise 

scored 0 



ANO 


MO ANOMIE (1) 


0,00 


9.00 


0*70 


1.24 


0.85 


1,42 




Barriers to educational 
















and occupational attainment 














IRP 


INFO EG! PEOPLE (3) 


1*00 


3.00 


1.66 


0.48 


1,^8 


0.51 


PF 


POOR PARK (3) 


1,00 


2.80 


1.45 


0.42 


1.57 


0*53 


VOC 


NO VOC (3) 


1*00 


3*00 


1*35 


0,52 


1,42 


0.63 


ME 


MY EFFORT (3) 


1*00 


3*00 


0.47 


1.00 


1*29 


0*48 


FR 


FAM RESP (3) 


1,00 


3,00 


1*24 


0*43 


1*79 


0*80 


RCSX 


RACE SEX DISC (3) 


1*00 


3*00 


1.10 


0,23 


1*18 


0*37 


FSCH 


POOR SCHLS (3) 


1*00 


3*00 


1.29 


0*49 


1*29 


0*50 


M 


NO MOVE (3) 


1*00 


3*00 


1*38 


0.52 


1.56 


0*70 


NS 


NOT SMART (3) 


1.00 


3.00 


1*24 


0*45 


1.35 


0.56 


svo 


Imp factors JB CHOICE (3) 


-4*00 


4*00 


-0.19 


1.37 


-1*35 


1.24 


RSL 


SEES DI SCRIM (3) 


1*00 


3*00 


1*75 


0.48 


1*72 


0U9 


LCK 


LACKS MONEY INFO (3) 


4*00 


11*00 


6,97 


1.60 


7*17 


1,72 



(table continues) 
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Acronym 



Brief Description 



DPTJT 

BB73 

BB72 

EES 

CC46 

GC59 

CIS 

ATOC 

JBSAT 



Educational and occupa- 
tional attainment and 
satisfaction 

DROPOUT (2) 
STILL IN SCHOOL (3) 
ATTAIN ED (3) 
ELECTIVE ED SAT (3) 
SUBJECTS SAT (3) 
MY ED SAT (3) 
CORE ED SAT (3) 
ATTAIN OC PRESTIGE (3) 
SAT WITH JOB (3) 



Scoring and 
Range of Scores 1 



0.00 
1,00 
0.00 
1. 00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
28.00 
0.21 



1.00 
2.00 
9*00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4,00 
76,00 
4,25 



Males 
Mean S.D, 



Females 
Mean S^Di 



0.18 


0.39 


0,20 


0,40 


1,16 


0,37 - 


1.13 


0.33 


5.33 


1.58 


5.34 


1,58 


2.79 


0.68 


2.83 


0.70 


3.00 


0.81 


3,26 


0,73 


2,76 


0.88 


2,99 


0,83 


2,68 


0,73 


2,75 


0*71 


50-15 


12,95 


56,93 


8,02 


2.53 


0.93 


2.47 


0.93 



Life satisfaction 
GSAT GENERAL SATISFACTION 

Family background 

FAMILY SES (1) 
FA ATT ED (1) 
M0 ATTAIN ED (1) 
FAMILY JOB PRESTIGE (1) 
SOCIAL PART SCORE (I) 
HS FAMILY SES (2) 



0,80 



67.00 
1.00 
1,00 

25.00 
0,00 

79.00 



6.60 



233,00 
19,00 
19,00 
83,00 
18,00 

231,00 



4,22 


0.99 


4.61 


0.96 


134.36 


23.07 


131.96 


23.10 


8.35 


2.89 


8.15 


2,79 


9.19 


2.47 


9.03 


2.55 


54.26 


10.27 


54.50 


9.75 


13.32 


3.44 


12.52 


3.58 


136.25 


21.64 


135.80 


23.07 
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Acronym 



Brief Description 



Scoring and 
Range of Scores 1 



Males 
Mean S.B. 



Females 
Mean S,D, 



AAli 
AA12 
ATCOS 

cap 



HOZ 

HGZ2 

AA13 



NOH 
N0H2 



Residential preference 

WHERE LIVE (3) 
HOW CLOSE (3) 
ATTAIN COSMOP LIFE (3) 
LIKE COSMOP LIFE (3) 



Household 

(I) 

HS HOUSESXZE (2) 
WITH WHOM 



Husband in household 

NO HUS (1) 

HS NO HUSB (2) 



Welfare status 

GOVT AS INCOME (1) 
HS GOVT INCOME (2) 



Grades 

GENERAL GRADES (2) 
GRADES THIS YEAR (2) 



1,00 
1*00 
0,67 
3.00 



2,00 
1,00 
1,00 



0,00 
0,00 



0.00 
0.00 



70*00 
85*00 



4,00 
4,00 
3,00 
78,00 



15,00 
9,00 
6,00 



1,00 
1,00 



3.00 
15,00 



115.00 
145,00 



1.60 
1.38 
1,28 
27,93 



6,42 
5,31 
2.85 



0.13 
0.14 



0.20 
0.87 



91.51 
116,15 



0,91 
0.73 
0.58 

6,23 



2,30 
1,87 
1,36 



0,33 
0,35 



0,69 
1,87 



10,94 
18,52 



1.47 0.83 
1.43 0,70 
1.4170 0.5107 



24,74 



6.33 
5.46 
2.74 



0,12 
0,19 



0,33 
0,78 



96,50 
118.18 



4,45 



2,58 
1,89 
1,08 



0.32 
0.39 



0,84 
1.19 



12.05 
22.51 



(table continues) 
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PXC 

GXG 



Brief Description 



Locus of control 

PERSONAL LOCUS CONTROL (2) 
GENERAL LOCUS CONTROL (2) 



Scoring and 
Range of Seores a 



3,00 
8,00 



*00 

io ,00 



Hales 
Mean S,D, 



4,10 

10,78 



0,84 
1,66 



Females 
Mean S*D, 



4.02 
10.62 



0,81 
1,62 



JB 

MOTK 
FATK 



Sought job information from 
significant others 

TALKED JOB (1) 
CH iffiNTION HO (1) 
CH MENTION FA (1) 



1,00 
0.00 
0,00 



7,00 
2,00 
2,00 



2,47 
1.37 
1.20 



0,64 

C.69 
0,83 



2.45 
1.60 
1,02 



0,61 
0,64 
0,81 



HRS 
INS 
RHJ 



HOG 



GR 

FST 

AA14 

AA22 
BB28 
BB29 
BLKRCE 



Job search techniques 

USED MEDIA JO SEARCH (3) 
USED NETWORK (3) 
USED RELATIVES (3) 



Mother 1 s age 
MO AGE (1) 



Demographics 

FIFTH OR SIXTH (1) 
FIRST BORN (1) 
MARITAL (3) 
NO OF CHIU> (3) 
SELF INC (3) 
SPOUSE INC (3) 
BLACK RACE SCORE (3) 



0,00 
»2,00 
0,00 



26,00 



1,00 
0,00 
1,00 
1,00 
1. 00 
1,00 
0,00 



4,00 
2,00 
5,00 



7.00 



2,00 
1,00 
4.00 
4.00 
7.00 
7,00 
1,00 
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0.75 
0,03 
0,67 



1,15 
1,10 
0,68 



0.87 
0,32 
0,60 



1.06 
0,64 



38,62 


7,40 


38,21 


7,75 


1,54 


0,50 


1,52 


0,50 


0.30 


0.46 


0.31 


0.46 


1.44 


0,58 


1.73 


0,61 


1,26 


0,48 


1,42 


0*62 


3,88 


1.42 


3.17 


1.23 


2,89 


1,61 


4,43 


1,34 


0.38 


0,49 


0,32 


0,47 
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APPENDIX C 
Research Procedures Manual 
1975 



* * * 



The general outline of the interviewer * s manual was adapted from similar 
manuals used in Projects 3-48, S-48R conducted by the Southern Regional 
Technical Committee for Family Life* Procedures pertinent to Project 3-63 
and the Follow-up were outlined by the technical committee* Using the 
regional manual each state prepared one suitable to the sample areas and 
research personnel involved * 

Only the outline of the interviewing procedures manual and a general des- 
cription of the sections will be included in this bulletin, For detailed 
explanations and a copy of the manual, refer to Southern Regional Technical 
Committee for Family Life, Research Report—Baseline and Experimental 
Phases , Information Series 1 (Refer also to publications in Appendix D) * 
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(OUTLINE AND BRIEF DESCRIPTION ) 



INTERVIEWER AND PROCEDURES MANUAL 

Follow=up Study on the Influences on Occupational Goals of Youth 
from Three Subcultures in the South (S-63) 



Introduction (Encouragement for the interviewer to become familiar 
with the purposes of the original project along with sentences about 
Items they might be encountering before the interviewing process was 
completed were included in the introduction* The intent was to help 
the interviewer work comfortably and efficiently realizing that the 
success of the project depended on their success in securing data 
while encountering as few problems as possible*) 

Background and General Purposes of the Study (This section included 
general statements about the importance of such a study, the purpose 
of the original study, th& fact that a sample of fifth and sixth 
graders and their mothers in seven states had completed the original 
questioning, and that the purpose of the follow-up was to determine 
if change or persistence in aspirations and expectations existed over 
a six year period* An explanation was given to the interviewer about 
how the questioning would be done, why it was important to do a 
follow=nip to determine change as the youth had grown, and how the 
follow— up would be accomplished through administration of the youth 
questionnaires In the schools In which the original sample members 
were then attending, and through interviews with the sample mothers.) 

A- Detailed Purposes Of the Project <Beveral general purposes of the 
project were listed in order for Interviewers to have some con^ 
else phrases they would know to relate to youth and parents who 
might ask specifics about the project*) 

B- Geographic Scope of the Study (The area locations within a given 
state and the fact that several other states were conducting the 
same study was Included in this section. The benefits of com- 
bining state data Into regional efforts were briefed*) 

C. General Description of the Sample (The number of mother-child 
pairs originally located in each state were reported, and the 
fact that a subsample of mothers would be f ollowed-up was 
Included . ) 

Your Part in the Study (The importance of interviewers and their 
efforts in order to make a project successful were briefed*) 

A* To Locate the Homes of the Mothers in the Families Assigned to 
You (This section described "the content of an interviewer packet 
which included an information sheet with directions for locating 
the homes of each of the mothers to be interviewed*) 

B* To Contact the Mother for an Appointment _and Enlist the Coopera- 
tion of the Mother of the Sample Family (To aid the interviewer 
in telephoning for appointments, making introductions, specifying 



their connection with the university* recalling the previous 
visit in the original interview phase t and in explaining the 
purpose of the project, sample conversational paragraphs were 
included in this section. The interviewer was given hints on how 
to secure the Interview and handle potential refusals*) 

c * To Administer the Prescribed Interview Schedule to the Mother (On 
the assumption that most interviews would take place in the 
mothers 1 homes, the issue of privacy and trying to have a comfor- 
table location without interruptions was described. In adminis- 
tering the interview schedule, the interviewer was instructed to 
read aloud all questions and to try general probe questions to 
get a pertinent response whenever a respondent may have answered 
"don't know" j or seemed undecided,) 

D * To R ecord Any Supplementary Information that You Feel Might be 
Helpful in a Better Understanding of the Situation (In this sec- 
tion interviewers were instructed to write down additional infor- 
mation or any explanatory notes from their observation that might 
be pertinent to researchers* understanding a case or interpreting 
the results*) 

■ your Responsibil ities as an Employee (interviewers were advised that 
county school personnel had been contacted about their work in the 
community, ) 

A * Working Hours (Interviewers were urged to adjust their working 

hours to the times of day that they were most apt to find respon- 
dents available for an interview.) 

B * Confiden tial Information (Confidentiality in general was discus- 
sed along with the fact that in the very small communities in 
which many of these interviews were conducted, it was very impor- 
tant for the interviewer to build a trust relationship with the 
respondents,) 

C * Care and St ock of the Materials (Interviewers were told about 

securing supplies and what to do with completed interviews after 
finishing their assignments*) 

Intervie wing and Interviewing Techniques (The section on interviewing 
techniques included general information— somewhat in textbook fashion 
—helpful to the interviewer in understanding the interviewer's job, 
the characteristics of an effective interviewer, the privacy of an 
interview situation, making appointments and rapport setting with 
respondents, ways to introduce the study briefly, and how to meet 
cooperative and uncooperative respondents* Information was divided 
potentially Into these sections: 

A* The Interviewer's Job 

B* The Interviewer Him/Herself 

C* An Interview is a Private Affair 

D, Making Appointments 

E* Putting the Respondent at Ease 
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F. Making the Introduction 

G* How to Meet the Parent Who Does Not Want to Cooperate 

VI * Description of the Interview Schedule and Specific Instructions 

A. Cover Sheet (The fact that addresses, phone numbers and the 
original school assignment were already precoded on the ques- 
tionnaire was discussed*) 

B * Items that Respondent Reads (Descriptions for using cards with 
the respondent while asking questions was described along with 
the particular items and the number of cards necessary for 
completing those items-) 

Instructions for Specific Question (Items requiring specific 
questions were detailed*) 

D» Names and Code Numbers 'Since names and code numbers from the 
previous study were included on the questionnaires used in the 
interview, the interviewer was given sample conversational 
paragraphs to use in case respondents inquired about the use of 
names and numbers and how this might be in violation of 
confidentiality, ) 

711 * Instructions for Administering the Mother Schedules (Interviewers 

were reminded of the importance of administering all interview sched- 
ules in exactly the.same way to all the persons being interviewed in 
so much as possible* Caution was given about reading items as 
printed and not rephrasing questions or changing words which might 
result in a different answer.) 

A. Administration of the Mothers* Interview Schedules 

Preparations of Schedules (Definitions of the notations used 
for indicating residence status, school of original sample » 
sub-sample status for mothers s and whether or not the young 
person had dropped out of school since the original survey 
were explained,) 

Length of the Session (Time estimates for the one-session 
mother's interview were discussed*) 

Administering the Schedule 

(a) Introduce the Session (Sample conversational introduc- 
tory phrases were listed for the interviewer's use in 
developing a comfortable style for beginning the inter- 
view session*) 

Cb> Reading Items (Suggestions for reading various items 
were outlined.) 

Cc) Handing Cards to the Respondents (Details were given 
for using cards so the respondent could read along as 
the items were presented by the interviewer.) 



2. 
3, 
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(d) Pacing the Presentation (Suggestions for picking up on 
cues from the respondent about reading pace and making 
necessary adjustments were included.) 

B* Terminating the Interview (Ways to end the interview situation, 
make comments suitable to the situation * and make a departure 
were suggested.) 

VIII* Instructions for Administering the Youth Schedules (Since some of the 
youth were absent from high school on the day of "school administra- 
tion of the surveys or they may have dropped out of school and/or 
moved since the original study, the interviewer was instructed about 
locating and interviewing these sample members.) 

Records (Details for the interviewer payroll records and pay periods 
were Included in the procedures by each state along with plans for 
returning completed interview schedules.) 
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APPENDIX D 
Additional Research Reports 



Major publications * unpublished manuscripts including theses and 
dissertations, and groups to which papers ware presented during the history 
of this project are listed in this section. 
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Additional Research Reports 



Over the entire study of this particular longitudinal sample, findings 
have been disseminated to professionals in several different ways, nation- 
ally and internationally, through publications and paper presentations 
(numbering 40) to different regional (7) national (3), and world (2) con- 
ferences or organizations. Technical bulletins (11), theses and dis- 
sertation!; (21) and department/university occasional papers (25) contri- 
buted to this dissemination. At this writing several additional journal or 
bulletin manuscripts are either in progress, review, or in press. A list 
of major publications, theses and dissertations, and a list of organ- 
izations where papers have been presented is included in this section. 
Lists of other works may be secured from the editors of this bulletin. 

Regional and State Bulletins 

Southern Regional Technical Committee for Family Life (March, 1973). 

Program plans for group meetings—influences on occupational goals of 
young people in three Southern subcultures. AES Information Series 

Southern Regional Technical Committee for Family Life (1974). Research 

report! Baseline and experimental phasea—inf luenees on occupational 
goals of young people in three Southern subcultures. AES Information 
Series I. 



s of 
s 



Southern Regional Technical Committee for Family Life (1984). Dynamics 
life plans and attainment! Procedural guidelines and interviewer* 
manual for longitudinal research. Unpublished mimeo. Pp. 47. 

Southern Regional Technical Committee for Family Life (1984). Training 
interviewers for the follow-up process. A one-hour video tape. 

Southern Regional Technical Committee for Family Life (1984). Dynamics of 
life plans and attainment; How to conduct an indepth interview. A 
one-hour videotape with sample interviews. 

Kuipers, J. L., Southworth, L. E., & Reed, H. M. (March, 1979), 

Occupational and educational goals of rural Appalachian children and 
their mothers. University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin No. 588. 

Shoffner, S. M, (December, 1975). Influences on occupational goals of 

young people in the North Carolina Appalachian area- baseline data and 
action program, North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
Technical Bulletin Mo. 233. 

Cillraan, C. D. J,, & Woods, A, B. (1985). Educational aspirations and 
expectations of students in three Mississippi schools. Lorman, MS; 
Alcorn State University, Division of Agriculture and Applied Sciences, 
Research Bulletin 23. 
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Tillman, C. D# J., & B^taSj A* (1985). Low-income youth's salf-concept In 
four schools In Mississippi* Lorman, MSz Alcorn Scats University, 
Division of Agriculture and Applied Sciences, Research Bulletin No. 30 

Tillman, CD. J*, and B dtes, A. (1983). A comparison of edueaitonal and 
future plana of students in four Mississippi schools* Lormaii, MS: 
Alcorn State University, Division of Agriculture and Applied Sciences, 
Research Bulletin 25. 

Books and journal Artia 3.es 

Barnes, M-it, & Farrier ^ g* C. (1985). A longitudinal study of the self- 
concept of iow-ifl&ome youth* Adolescence, 20(77), 199-205* 

Farris, H*C, Boyd, J. c, & Shoffn«r, S* M. (1986). Longitudinal 

detetninants of ©e^supational plans of low-income rural young adults* 
Research in Rural Education , 3jC2). 

Howell, Hi (1981)* Ifc^sldential preferences and life plans. Youth and 
Society, 12jC3), 35-1-377. " 

Howell, F* H., a Frese, W. (1979)* Race, sex and aspirations i Evidence 
for tha "race convergence" hypothesis* Sociology of Education. 52 % 
34-45, _ . — r — 

Howell, f m fh (1981)* Residential preferences in the formation of Ufa 
plans, Youth and Society , 12(3), 351-377. 

Howell, F. I, & Frese, W* (1981). Educational plans as motivation or 
attitudti Some additional evidence. Social Psychology Quarterly, 
44* 218-236. ^ ^ ~ 

Howell, f. Hi, & Frese, W* (1982)* Adult role transitions, parental 

influence and statics aspirations early in the life course. Journal 
of Marriage and tfa= Family , 44 , 35-49. — ~ 

Howell, F. Hi, & Frese, W* (1982). Adult role transitions: Some 
antecedents and outcomes early in the life course* AmerjLgati 
Educational Research h Journal , 19(1), 51-53. 

Howell, F* Hi, & Frese, W* (1982). Making life plans* Washington, DC: 
University Press oE America, Inc. (PO Box 19101, Washington, DC, 
20036), 

Kenkel, V* Fi (1980). Occupational saliency and age at marriage plans of 
low-iwme high scfaool girls* Sociological Forum , 3(Fall), 62-74* 

Kenkel t W* h (1981). Bi^ck-white differences in age at marriage 
expectations of low— Income high school girls. Journal of Negro 
Education, 50(Fall> „ 425-438. 

Kenkei* W* F. (1982). Rural youth research in the United States- Rural 
Sociologist, 2 (JuLy), 261-266* * 
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Kenkel, W* F. (1982)— Middle childhood ant^c==edents of age at marriage 
expectations c?F= low-income high school eirls- Sociological Focus. 
15(1), 53-65. * 

Kenkei s WiF M & Gag», B» A- (1982), Race a*ubd sax differences in 

attitudes towar-d working wives among l^fe^-income youth and young 
adults. Free En quiry in Creative SoejoZ logy, 10(2), 150-153* 

Kenkel, W*F Si & G^gge, B* A. (1982), Life's poredictable unpredietables 

and the life pl_ans of youth. Socio Iq gjg cal Spectrum, 2(3-4)^ 307-314, 

Kenkel, W,F», & Gag« , h A, (1983), The teatr rictad and gender-typed 
occupational aspirations of young women^ Can they be modified? 
Family Relations, 32, 129-138, 

Kenkel, W. F,, States, F., and Fortner, H. 4* 1984, A longitudinal study 
of family size ^xpac tat ions among young blacks and whites, 
Sociological S psectrum, 4(2-3), 143-155. 

Kenkel, h (1985), - The desire for voluntar.ry childlessness among low- 
income youth, —Journal of Marria ge apd tttfae Family , 47(May), 509-512. 

Peters, P* A, S Feeterson s G, W, (1982). Im^Esrtant persons who influence 
the career decisions of rural Appalachla^an youth, Tennessee Far m and 
Home Science. 3 9 22-25- ~ " — 

Peterson, c W. t Ra3_ lins, B, C, Thomas, Z L,, & Heaps, L, K, (1982), 
Social placement of adol ascentsi Sex-rol 3_e influences on family 
decisions regarding the careers of youth.** Journal of Marriage and 
the yaally, 4^(=3), 647-658. ... " ~ 

Peterson, 0. \U, Sou^thworth, L. E s> & Peters^ D. F. (1983). Children^ 
self-esteem and maternal behavior in thre* oe low-income samples, 
Psychological Reports , 52, 79-86, 

Peterson, G.W., & Pe^ars, D* F, (1985). The a socialization values of low- 
income AppalacnfXan white and rural black mothers! A comparative 
study. Journal of Comparative F amily gt=udies, 16(1), 75=91. 

Shof fner, S. \U (1969 > Self concept, its wlia in breaking the poverty 
circle, A gricul— tural Science Review , ^(:I3) S 23-29. 

Shof fner, S.M., & Kl^ener, R. H- (1973), Parar nt education for the 

parental role etsildre^s vocational cholsca. The Fam ily Coordinator 
22, 4(0etober)„ 419-427, — _ 

Southwort^U E., E., & Gravatt, A* - (1973). Manifest anxiety 

in economically deprived children in rut^al Appalachia. Home 
Economlce Resegr-ch Journal , 2(1), 35-43* (Abstract in Psych ological 
AbstraetS t) — * — 

Southworth,U & Kuipers, J. L, (1976). Influences on goals of young 
people In rural Appalachia, Tennessee Ifamrm and Home Science. 98 
11-23, ~ — ^— ? ~ 
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Southworth, L* E., & Kulpers, J. L. (X977), Rural school dropouts. 
Tennessee Farm and Home Science „ 102, 7-9* 



Southworth, t, E,, & Peterson, G, W. (1981). Characteristics of children 
valued by rural Appalachian metriers. Tennessee Farm and Home 
Science, 117, 14-16, ~~ — — 

Theses and Dissertations 

Afolahi, T. Q. (1980). Occupational aspirations and expectations of 
children by sex and race as influenced by parental guidance * 
Unpublished masters thesis, Alatiima A a fi University, Normal. 

Arthur, G. M. (1969). Family authorl ^y structure and achievement 

motivation. Unpublished masters thesis, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Barnes, M. E. (1982). A longitudinal- study of the self"-concept of low- 
income youth. Unpublished mastemM thesis, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University, Blacks burg. 

Boyd, J* C. (1984), Personal, family^ and social characteristics of 
Southern low^ income young adults by occupational status /status 
congruence type. UnpuFlished doctoral dissertatTion, University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro. 

Butler, R. R. (1973). Qeeupationml and educational status projections of 
lower social strata pra^adolaicfentss A description analysis of 
antecedents and conceptual erltique. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Mississippi State University, State College. 

Grouse, 3, (1972), Appalachian raoth&j y s values and disciplinary 

practices. Unpublished masters - thesis. University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, 

Derauh, H. B. (1972). The influence of parental values on child's 

achievement motivation. Unpublished masters thesis. University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Farris, M» C* (1984). Internai/external occupational status congruence 
and life/ Job satisfaction of Southern Tow^income young Adults . 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation * University r "of^North Carolina at 
Greensboro. 

Hall, L. D. (1979), The occupational choice process among low-income 
Southern youth: A longitudinal analysis. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Hawley, P* (1973), The relationship &£ human figure drawings on the 
children's manifest anxiety scales Unpublished masters thesis, 
University of Tennessee, KnaxviLie, 

Howell, F. M. (1979). Making life plansi Race and gender in the 

formation and maintenance off career decisions. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Mississippi State T3niversity, ltate College, 
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Hurst, V, F. (i97fcs). Children's occupational and iducation,aX aspirations 
and expe ctations; An exploration of the affects o f M^arnal 
employment. SJnpublished doctoral dissertation, University of 
Kentucky, Lesc- in^ ton, 

Maxwell, M. H. (19 ^70). Influences on occupational geals of rural, Negro 
youth in Fairfield County, South Carolina. UnpubUshecW masters 
thesis, Winttaarop College, Rock Hill, SC. 

Munson, H, C, (198*=**). Birth order and self .esteem .among blocks. 

Unpublished masters thesis, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University, B^iaeksburg* 

Peters, D. F. (198S)* The attainment process in Appalachian youth. 
Unpublished de=»etoral dissertation. University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, * 

Ricketts, P. (1969) .* Maternal behavior and its relationship* to the 

child's self ceonegpt in the lower class, Unpublished Master a thesis, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 

Schumacher, C, (1971)* Familial influences on achigvemen^ motivation 
of urban Neggc^* children, Unpublished masters thesis, Virginia 
Polytechnic litems ti tut e and State University, Biaeksburg^ 

Staten, F, (1984). The effects of maternal anomie on youth* ^ educational 
aspirati onsi mA longitudinal analysis. Unpublished doc^tral 
dissertation. University of Kentucky, Lexington, 

S troupe, A, F. (198*0), A ten-year analysis of the Influences of 

significan t otBiers on future plans of low^lncoffle Southe youth . 
Unpublished masters thesis, University of North Carolirta at dreensboro* 

Turner, E, J* (1S83_ The factors Influencing the oecupatjomal aspirations 
of low-i ncome Southern youth: A longitudinal atudy7 Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. University of North Carolina at Oreensboro, 

Wilson, S, M, (1985:3* Predictors of life satisfaction among young adults 
from io w-lncpimme, rural areas of Southern Appalaehia, Unpublished " 
doctoral dissaaaetation. University of Tennessee, KiioxviL le. 

Eumbro, M* E* (1973^, Educational and occupational aspirations and 

expectations oE rural elementary school children in Ease Tennessee . 
Unpublished masters thesis. University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 

Papers Presented 

Papers have been presented to the following groups i 
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